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No onE who has watched with any attention the pontificate of Pius 
the Ninth will believe that the definition of the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff was the work of any parties or intrigues. Faith may 
move mountains, but cliques and cabals are agencies too human and 
too narrow to move (Ecumenical Councils. Not just men only, but 
thoughtful men, will seek for wider and more adequate causes of such 
effects. And such causes lie on the surface of the history of this 
pontificate. 

I. 1. Before the Council of the Vatican assembled, Pius the Ninth 
had three times called the bishops of the Universal Church to Rome. 
In the year 1854, 206 cardinals and bishops assembled for the defi- 
nition of the Immaculate Conception ; in 1862, 265 bishops came for 
the canonisation of the martyrs of Japan; and now a third time 500 
bishops assembled from all parts of the world to celebrate the eighteenth 
Centenary of S. Peter’s martyrdom. No pontiff from the beginning, in 
all the previous successions of 256 popes, has ever so united the bishops 
with himself. Each of these three assemblies had a special significance. 
In 1854 the bishops assisted at the promulgation of a doctrine of faith 
by the sole authority of their head; in 1862 the bishops with an unani- 
mous voice declared their belief that the temporal power or princedom 
of the Roman Pontiff is a dispensation of the providence of God, in 
order that the head of the Church may with independence and freedom 
exercise his spiritual primacy. In 1867, 500 bishops unanimously 
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proclaimed their adhesion to the pontifical acts of Pius the Ninth, ces: 
both in the teaching of truth and in the condemnation of errors— that is the 
to say, to the syllabus then recently published, which is a compendium Jun 
of the acts of Pius the Ninth in the many and important encyclicals in I 
and other letters of his pontificate promulgated before that date. , bey 
In these three assemblies at the Tomb of the Apostle and around othe 
the throne of his successor there was an explicit act of submission to Sou 
his primacy, and a more than implicit confession of his infallibility. gent 
2. It may be truly said that since the year 1854 the subject of the lang 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff had been more than ever before the stree 
mind of the episcopate. If Pius the Ninth did not bear an infallible by 1 
office, what was the act of 1854? The bishops who assembled at the what 
definition of the Immaculate Conception were not an C£cumenical faith 
Council, nor any council at all. They were not convened as a council. prim 
Pius the Ninth alone defined the Immaculate Conception. His act was, Chal: 
therefore, infallible or nothing. The world outside the Catholic Church Coun 
no doubt accounted it to be nothing ; but the whole episcopate and the Chal 
whole Catholic unity accounted it to be infallible. not t 
It is certain, then, that the events of 1854 powerfully awakened in head. 
the minds of both clergy and laity the thought of infallibility. In like his p 
manner the canonisation of 1862 elicited from the mind of the Church his to 
an express recognition of the prerogatives of the successor of Peter. maki 
For many years, by allocutions and apostolic letters, Pius the Ninth had 4. 
been condemning the doctrines of philosophers and revolutionists. His the e3 
supreme office as teacher of the Universal Church had been denied by belon: 
those who endeavoured to restrict it to the dogmas of faith. Inthe § tp. be 
midst of this continuous warfare, the bishops assembled in 1862, and § jg not 
addressed Pius the Ninth in these words: of the 
Long may you live, Holy Father, to rule the Catholic Church. Go onward, as most 
now, in defending it with your power, guiding it with your prudence, adorning narrat 
it with your virtues. Go before us, as the Good Shepherd, by your example; feed Th 
the sheep and the lambs with heavenly food; refresh them with the streams of Fi 
heavenly wisdom. For you are to us the teacher of sound doctrine, the centre 
of unity, the unfailing light to the nations kindled by divine wisdom. You are were p 
the Rock, the foundation of the Church against which the gates of hell shall not § Ver th 
prevail, When you speak we hear Peter's voice, when you decide we obey the § to be la 
authority of Christ.’ publicl 
There can be little discernment in any man who cannot perceive Sec 
how these two events brought out the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff [5 by 
—that of 1854 in the defining of a dogma of faith, that of 1862 in the 28t 
matters which, though not. dogmas of faith, are nevertheless in contact high al 
‘with his supreme office as ‘ teacher of all Christians.’ __ Las 
3. But, powerfully as these two events tended to bring before the bishops 
minds of men the subject of the authority of the Pontiff as the suc- |” he 
efc 
¥ Declaration of the Bishops, June 8, 1862, in the Acts of the Canonisation of the {fact whi 
Martyrs of Japan, p. 543, Rome, 1864, in conv, 
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cessor of Peter, they bear no proportion in their power and efficacy to 
the Centenary of S. Peter’s martyrdom in 1867. In the month of 
June in that year bishops from all parts of the world began to arrive 
in Rome. There were bishops who travelled from regions which lay far 
beyond any practicable road. Some came from the furthest East, 
others from the extreme West, some came from Africa, some from 
South America, some from Australia. Thirty nations were repre- 
sented by their patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops. All 
languages were to be heard and all costumes were to be seen in the 
streets. It was said that the population of Rome was nearly doubled 
by the concourse of Catholics from all parts of the world. Now 
what was the motive of this assemblage? It was simply the 
faith that Pius the Ninth is successor of Peter and heir of all his 
primacy with all its prerogatives and gifts. Since the Council of 
Chalcedon and of the second of Lyons—for the number at the Lateran 
Council is doubtful—500 bishops had never assembled together: at 
Chalcedon, where they exclaimed ‘ Peter has spoken by Leo, Leo was 
not there. But in Rome at this time Peter’s successor was at their 
head. It was not only the festival of the martyrdom of Peter, but of 
his primacy over all the world. The bishops, when they met around 
his tomb in the great Basilica of Constantine, knew that they were 
making a profession of faith in the office of his successor. 

4. It does not belong to the story of the Vatican Council to describe 
the external ceremonial of the Centenary; but it does emphatically 
belong to the right appreciation of the acts of the Vatican Council that 
the bearing of the Centenary upon it should be fully understood. It 
is not too much to say that of the proximate causes of the definition 
of the infallibility the Centenary of S. Peter's martyrdom was the 
most powerful. And this, I hope, will be made clear by a simple 
narrative of facts. 

The solemnities of the Centenary consisted in the following acts : 

First in the Consistory of the 26th of June, at which 500 bishops 
were present. The number being so great, it was held in the tribune 
over the atrium of S. Peter’s, where the cana on Maundy Thursday used 
tobe laid. It was in this consistory that Pius the Ninth for the first time 
publicly announced his intention of holding an CEcumenical Council. 

Secondly came the festival of the Centenary. The first vespers were 
sung by the Pope with great solemnity in S, Peter’s on the evening of 
the 28th; the pontifical mass was sung on the following day at the 
high altar in the presence of half the bishops of the world. 

Lastly, on the Ist of July the Holy Father gave audience to the 
bishops to receive from them their address or response to his allocution 
on the 26th. 

Before we enter upon these events, it will be well to narrate one 
fact which throws much light upon the intention of Pius the Ninth 
in convoking the Council. The 17th of June was the anniversary of 
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his creation. After mass in the Sistine Chapel, he went into the “a 
Pauline Chapel to unvest. The Cardinal Vicar in the name of the kir 
Sacred College made the usual address of congratulation, ending with the 
the words that they wished to the Holy Father ‘health and many Tee 
years to see the peace and triumph of the Church.’ The Pope has 
answered in substance as follows : ~ 
an 
I accept your good wishes from my heart, but I remit their verification to the asse 
hand of God. Weare in a moment of great crisis. If we look only to the aspect wid: 
of human events, there is no hope; but we have a higher confidence. Men are : 
intoxicated with dreams of unity and progress, but neither is possible without Chr 
justice. Unity and progress based on pride and egotism are illusions. God has Chu 
laid on me the duty to declare the truths on which Christian society is based, and mov 
to condemn tbe errors which undermine its foundation. And I have not been resp 
silent. In the encyclical of 1864, and in that which is called the Syllabus, I Cent 
declared to the world the dangers which threaten society, and I condemned the : 
falsehoods which assail its life. That act I now confirm in your presence, and] § * UI 
set it again before you as the rule of your teaching. To you, venerable brethren, the 
as bishops of the Church, I now appeal to assist me in this conflict with error. and 1 
On you I rely for support. Iam aged and alone, praying on the mountain; and 6 
you, the bishops of the Church, are come to hold up my arms. The Church must 
suffer, but it will conquer. ‘Preach the word ; be instant in season, out of season; _—— 
reprove, entreat, rebuke, with all patience and doctrine. For there shall be a time’ If 
—and that time is come—‘ when they will not endure sound doctrine.’ The world be 
will contradict you, and turn from you; but be firm and faithful. ‘For I am even oa di 
now ready to be sacrificed, and the time of my dissolution is at hand.’ ‘I have; os 
I trust, ‘fought a good fight,’ and ‘ have kept the faith,’ and there is laid up for you, ra ee 
and I hope for me also, ‘a crown of justice which the Lord, the just Judge, will a f 
render to me at that day.’ _— 
the pe 
, earth ? 
5. If we look upon the Centenary only as a demonstration of moral § |.) pe 
power and of the superiority of the moral over the material order cf the F us, to . 
world, it has a deep significance. Pius the Ninth was at that moment § my she 
in the crisis to which the Italian revolution of so many years had been § Power 
advancing. All protection of the Catholic powers of the world, off “er 
whom France had been till then the mandatary, had been withdrawn. thy fait 
He knew that the revolution would come to Rome again with more § care of 
formidable power than in 1848. ‘ Verra fin qui, as he said in his} would 
farewell to the general of the French army. In the face of all therefor 
menace, and with the certainty of the coming revolution, Pius the apon 
Ninth had the year before convened the Catholic episcopate to meet J never g, 
in Rome in 1867. No event, excepting the Council of the Vatican, § for the | 
has in our age manifested so visibly to the intellect and so palpably§ ‘forth to 
even to the sense of men the unity, universality, unanimity, and , 
authority of the only Church which alone can endure S. Augustine’ " 
two tests, cathedra Petri and diffusa per orbem—union with the See We 
of Peter, and expansion throughout the world. The Centenary was the sole 
a = ‘ Rock w!] 
confession of faith, without an accent of controversy. Even those} |. ie 
who were not of the unity of the Church recognised it as such. Who of truth 
should | 





2 Centenary of S. Peter and the General Council, pp. 6,7. Longmans. 
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soever believed in Christianity and desired the spread of our Lord’s 
kingdom upon earth cculd not fail to see in that great gathering 
the wide foundations laid by the apostolic mission. Even they who 
reject certain Catholic doctrines hold the Creed of the Apostles, which 
has been guarded by the Catholic Church. Even they who rest their 
faith on Scriptures alone, still more they who rest it upon fathers 
and councils, know that the custody of all these is in the Church which 
assembled on that day round the centre of its unity. The world- 
wide Church is the great witness upon whose broad testimony all 
Christians must ultimately rest. Take the Catholic and Roman 
Church out of the world, and where is Christendom ? These reasons 
moved even those who were not in the unity of the Church to a 
respectful silence. But if such was the undeniable action of the 
Centenary upon just and considerate men outside its unity, what was 
it upon those who were within? This we shall best show by quoting 
the words of Pius the Ninth in the allocution of the 26th of June, 
and the answer of the bishops in the audience of the Ist of July. 

6. Pius the Ninth addressed the 500 bishops who had gathered 
round him from all parts of the world in these words : 


If the general good of the faithful be considered, what, venerable brethren, 
can be more timely and wholesome for Catholic nations, in order to increase their 
obedience towards us and the Apostolic See, than that they should see how highly 
the sanctity and the rights of Catholic unity are prized by their pastors, and should 
behold them, for that cause, traversing great distances by sea and land, deterred by 
no difficulties from hastening to the Roman See, that they may pay reverence in 
the person of our humility to the successor of Peter and the vicar of Christ on 
earth? For by this authority of example, far better than by subtile doctrine, they 
will perceive what reverence, obedience, and submission they ought to bear towards 
us, to whom, in the person of Peter, Christ our Lord said, ‘ Feed my lambs—feed 
my sheep,’ andi in those words entrusted and committed to us the eugenne care and 
power over the Universal Church, 

For what else did Christ our Lord intend us to understand when He set Peter 
as head to defend the stability of his brethren, saying, ‘I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not’? He intended, as S. Leo implies, that ‘ the Lord took a special 
care of Peter, and prayed expressly for Peter's faith, as if the state of the others 
would be more certain if the mind of their chief were unconquered. In Peter, 
therefore, the fortitude of all was guarded and the help of divine grace was so 
ordained that the stability which was given by Christ to Peter, by Peter should 
be bestowed on the rest of the apostles.’ Nay, venerable brethren, we have 
never doubted but that out of the very tomb where the ashes of blessed Peter rest 
for the perpetual veneration of the world, a secret power and healing virtue goes 
forth to inspire the pastors of the Lord’s flock,’ &c. 


To this the bishops unanimously answered : 4 


We take part more fervently in the present celebration, as contemplating, in Vi 
the solemnity which this day brings round again, the ansehen firmness of thé 
Rock whereon our Lord and Saviour built his Church, solid and perpetual. Hér® 
we perceive it to bean effect of the power of God, that the chair of Peter, the orga 
of truth, the centre of unity, the foundation and bulwark of the Church’s fre 
should have stood firm and unmoved for now eighteen hundred years compete, 
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amid so many adverse circumstances and such constant efforts of its enemies ; that 
while kingdoms and empires rose and fell in turn, it should so have stood, asa 
secure beacon to direct men’s course through the tempestuous sea of life, and show, 


by its light, the safe anchorage and harbour of salvation. 

Five years ago we rendered our due testimony to the sublime office you bear, 
and gave public expression to our prayers for you, for your civil princedom, and 
the cause of right and of religion. We then professed, both in words and writing, 
that nothing was more true or dearer to us than to believe and teach those things 
which you believe and teach, than to reject those errors which you reject. All 
those things which we then declared we now renew and confirm. Never has 
your voice been silent. You have accounted it to belong to your supreme office to 
proclaim eternal verities, to smite the errors of the time which threaten to over- 
throw the natural and supernatural order of things and the very foundations of 
ecclesiastical and civil power. So that at length all may know what it is that 
every Catholic should hold, retain, and profess. Believing that Peter has spoken 
by the mouth of Pius, therefore whatsoever you have spoken, confirmed, and 
pronounced for the safe custody of the deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and 
pronounce; and with one voice and one mind we reject everything which, as being 
opposed to divine faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of human society, 
you have judged fit toreprove and reject. or that is firmly and deeply established 
in our consciousness, which the fathers at Florence defined in their Decree on 
Union, that the Roman Pontiff ‘is the vicar of Christ, head of the whole Church, 
and father and teacher of all Christians; and that to him in the person of blessed 
Peter has been committed by our Lord Jesus Christ full power to feed, to rule, 
and to govern the Universal Church.’ * 


The full meaning of this declaration of the bishops will not be 
understood unless we bear in mind that they were speaking of the 
doctrinal acts of Pius the Ninth during his pontificate, of which the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception, the encyclical, and the 
syllabus were the most prominent and the most recent. We see, 
then, half the episcopate of the Church proclaiming that from the 
moment that the voice of Pius the Ninth reached them, al] the 
declarations -and condemnations of the successor of Peter were to 
them, not necessarily in all things matters of faith because the 
greater part of the syllabus is in matters not revealed, but the rule of 
their teaching. With what consistency or sincerity could this be 
said of any teacher for whose declarations and condemnations there 
was no special guidance and guarantee? Without doubt these 
words did not explicitly declare the Roman Pontiff to be infallible, 
but half the episcopate of the Church would be not unreasonably 
accused of great temerity in their language if they had not believed 
the head of the Church to be in some special way guarded from error 
in his teaching. 

7. The address from which this passage is taken was prepared as 
follows. Nothing can more clearly show how consciously present to the 
mind of the bishops at that time was the infallibility of their head. 
A general meeting of bishops was convened at-the Altieri Palace, to 
draw up an address in reply to the allocution of the Holy Father. 


8 Petri Privilegium, part i. pp. 28-33. Longmans, 
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Bishops of every nation were present, and it was found impossible to 
frame any document in so numerous an assembly. It was therefore 
decided to entrust the drawing up of the address to a commission of 
seven—namely, the Cardinal De Angelis, Archbishop of Fermo, the 
Archbishops of Sorrento, Saragossa, Kalocsa, Thessalonica (now Cardinal 
Franchi), Westminster, and the Bishop of Orleans. At the first meet- 
ing of the commission it was agreed to entrust the preparing of the first 
draft of the address to Mgr. Haynald, the Archbishop of Kalocsa. At 
the next meeting of the commission the draft was examined. In out- 
line it was nearly as it was adopted at last ; but in one point, bearing 
intimately on the history of the Council, it underwent an important 
revision. Asit originally stood, the word infallible was, in more places 
than one, ascribed to the office and authority of the Pontiff. To this 
word, as expressing a doctrine of Catholic truth, no member of the 
commission objected. But it was said that the word imfallible had as 
yet been used only in provincial councils, or pastoral letters, or theo- 
logical schools, but that it had not been inserted in the formal acts of 
any general council of the Church, and that, inasmuch as the 500 
bishops then in Rome were not assembled in council, it might be 
advisable not to seem to assume the action or office of a Council. 
These considerations were assented to byall. It was then proposed to 
insert the words of the Council of Florence, which was the last 
authoritative decree on the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. To this 
no objection as to the subject-matter was made; but it was urged that 
the draft address already contained expressions stronger than the 
decree of the Council of Florence, which only implicitly contains the 
infallibility of the head of the Church as the teacher of all Christians, 
for the address explicitly declares that ‘ Peter has spoken by the 
mouth of Pius.’ To this it was answered that though beyond all 
doubt these words explicitly declare the voice of the Pontiff to be in- 
fallible as Peter was, yet this acclamation of the fathers of Chalcedon 
and that of the third Council of Constantinople were always, and not 
unreasonably, set aside as of little weight in controversy, as little 
more than rhetorical amplifications of the authority of Leo and of 
Agatho. They were not doctrinal formulas, much less definitions, 
but only acclamations; and acclamations define nothing, and can form 
neither objects of faith nor terminations of controversy. It was there- 
fore by the vote of almost all the seven members of the commission, if 
not indeed by the united vote of all, decided that the words of the decree 
of the Florentine Council should be inserted. These facts are here 
noted in detail because their importance will be seen hereafter. They 
prove that at the Centenary in- 1867 the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, with its full prerogatives and endowments, was vividly 
before the minds of the bishops. The Centenary in itself, with all its 
solemnities, admonitions, and associations, threw out into visible and 
palpable relief the twofold office of the successor of Peter in doctrine 
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and jurisdiction, or, in other words, his primacy and the divine as- 
sistance by which it is perpetually sustained in the custody of revealed 
truth. The facts prove also the circumspection with which the 
members of the commission avoided everything which could have the 
semblance of anticipating the action of the Vatican Council, or of 
engaging the bishops by any expressions in any declaration beyond 
the previous and authoritative teaching of the Church. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that the impression made by the Centenary upon 
the minds of the bishops determined many to promote by all means 
in their power the closing of a controversy which had for centuries 
periodically disturbed the Church. 

8. It may not be out of place to give here an outline of the question 
of the infallibility—its origin, its climax, and its determination. But in 
writing the story of the Vatican Council it will be more fitting simply 
to trace the history of the question than to treat it theologically. A 
history is a narrative, not an argument, and the qualities required in a 
narrative are truth and accuracy, not a polemical defence of the truths 
narrated. This belongs to the province of dogmatic theology.‘ 

Like other contested doctrines of Christianity, the infallibility of 
the head of the Church has had three periods : the first was a period of 
simple belief, the second a period of analysis and controversy, the third 
a period of gradual determination and final definition. The doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception is a fair example. It has visibly passed 
through these three stages. It was implicitly contained in the uni- 
versal belief. of the Church, both East and West, that the Blessed 
Virgin was a person without sin, and sanctified by a pre-eminent and 
exceptional sanctification. This was the first period of unanalysed 
belief. The second period began in the Pelagian controversy, when S. 
Augustin, in affirming the universality of original sin, expressly ex- 
cepted the mother of our Lord. This exemption from original sin 
was analytically accounted for in two ways—either that she was 
liberated from it and born without it, or that she was always free from it 
in the first moment of her existence. The former is the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Nativity, the latter of the Immaculate Conception. The 
third period dates from the eleventh century, during which the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Nativity was seen to be less and less adequate to 
explain the absolute sinlessness of the mother of our Redeemer, and 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was seen to be more and 
more in conformity with the analogy of faith. These same three periods 
are traceable in the doctrine of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. 

Down to the Council of Constance in the fifteenth century, the 
stability of the faith of Peter, and the immutability of the Roman 
Church or of the see of Peter, were the universal belief of the Church. 
This belief was not speculative only. It was exhibited in the public 





* The theological argument may be found in the first and second parts of Petri 
Privilegium. Longmans. 
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practice of the Church. Every public act of Rome was declared to rest 
on the stability of faith in the see of Peter, or of the Apostolic See, 
or of the successor of the apostle, or of the voice of Peter still teaching 
by his successor in his see. This praxis of the Church was immemorial, 
universal, and invariable in the declaration of faith and the condem- 
nation of error. The amplest proof of this truth is to be seen in the 
relation of the Pontiffs to general councils, as in that of S. Leo to the 
Council of Chalcedon, which he guided in faith, confirmed, and in part 
annulled ; in that of Celestine to the Council of Ephesus, which he also 
directed and confirmed; of Agatho to the third Council of Constanti- 
nople ; and in the acts of S. Innocent the First and of S. Gelasius, upon 
whose authoritative acts alone the doctrine of original sin and the canon 
of Holy Scripture rested down to the Council of Trent. In those days 
the word ‘ infallibility ’ had not been invented, but the thing existed 
in its most energetic reality. Perhaps, but for what is called the 
great Western schism, the word ‘infallibility’ might never, have been 
invented. It was an analytical expression to account for the stability 
of the Roman faith. In the midst of all contentions both sides believed 
that the Apostolic See could never be deceived by errors, nor deceive 
others by erring itself. Why? Because, they said, of the promise 
given to Peter. But during the time when two and three claimants to 
the See of Peter divided the nations of Europe, which was his successor? 
Then the distinction between the infallibility of the See of Peter and 
the fallibility of the person who sat in it was first introduced. This 
was the beginning of a second period, or the stage of analysis. Nobody 
so far departed from the tradition of faith as to deny the stability, 
solidity, immutability—which is equivalent to the infallibility—of the 
Apostolic See. They analysed this universal belief into two elements 
—the see and the person. They distinguished inter sedem et in ea 
sedentem—‘ between the see and him that sat in it.’ Gerson and 
certain writers of the Old Sorbonne denied the infallibility of the 
person, while they affirmed the infallibility of the see. But another 
analysis was soon to be made into the two elements of the person and 
the primacy. It was soon perceived that the see is nothing in itself— 
that it derives all its authority from him who sits in it. The See of 
Peter is not the material chair, nor is it the collective body of the 
Church around it, but the successor of Peter, who bears the office of 
Peter, with the powers and promises attaching to it. Nevertheless, 
as in the example already given of the Immaculate Conception, 
centuries passed away while the Immaculate Nativity and the Im- 
maculate Conception were still in discussion, so also centuries passed 
away while theologians discussed whether the stability or infallibility 
in faith attached to the person or to the see. 

Gradually the opinion of the Old Sorbonne became nearly obsolete, 
and probably would have become extinct but for the conflict c? Louis 
the Fourteenth against Innocent the Eleventh in the matter of the 
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Regale or royal prerogative in ecclesiastical matters. It was this 
conflict that gave rise to the Four Articles in which the denial of the 
infallibility of the head of the Church was first reduced to a public 
formula and propagated by royal and parliamentary edicts. It was 
no sooner published than it was on all sides condemned, by the 
university of Louvain, by the theologians of Liége, by the professors 
of Douai, by the Church in Spain, and by a plenary council in Hungary. 
Three weeks after the four articles appeared they were condemned by 
Innocent the Eleventh, afterwards by Alexander the Eighth, and 
a second time upon his death-bed. After the death of Alexander the 
Eighth, Louis the Fourteenth wrote to his successor, Innocent the 
Twelfth, to retract the acts of 1682; and the bishops who framed the 
acts wrote also to retract them. They were also again condemned by 
Pius the Sixth, and by the whole consensus of schools, theologians, 
and universities, except only the Sorbonne and those who were formed 
by it or adhered to it. It may be truly said that, under the weight of 
all these condemnations, the opinion which ascribed infallibility 
to the see of Peter, but denied it to his successor, like the opinion of 
the Immaculate Nativity, to continue the parallei, had gradually 
declined, and that the opinion which affirms the infallibility of the 
Pontiff had become certain; so that if an CEcumenical Council had 
been held at any time between 1688 and 1869, there can be no doubt 
that the infallibility of the head of the Church would have been 
defined. But the time of definition was not yet come. There existed 
still, not in the tradition of the Church nor in theology, but in the 
minds of some, an obscurity as to the distinction between the person 
and the office. Controversies still went on as to whether the infalli- 
bility be personal or official. By personal infallibility some thought that 
inspiration was attributed to the Pope to be used personally at his will. 
But the idea of a personal infallibility distinct from the office was never 
maintained by any theologian. ' This wild notion existed only in the 
minds of those who imputed it as an extravagance to their opponents. 
But they simply taught that the successor of Peter cannot err in faith. 
No Catholic theologian ever held more than this. The doctrine 
affirmed by the schools and by the Holy See was, that infallibility 
attaches to the office, and that the office is held not by many as if in 
commission, but by one. Infallibility is personal, therefore, only in the 
sense that the office is borne by a person. It was in this sense that the 
bishops in 1862 and in 1867 said that the voice of Pius was the voice 
of Peter. Peter’s office with all its prerogatives is perpetual, and his 
office is borne by the person who succeeds to his place. But it is not 
necessary to dwell longer now upon this doctrine. We shall have 
time to do so when we come hereafter to the history of the definition. 

9. Such, then, was the state of this question when the solemnities 
of the Centenary closed, and the bishops returned to their dioceses. 
Many at once published pastoral letters giving an account of the 
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events in Rome. In some of these documents the intellectual and 
doctrinal significance of the Centenary was fully brought out.’ - For 
some years before, in France, Germany, and England, the force and 
value of the pontifical acts, and the obligation imposed by the doc- 
trinal authority of the Pope in definitions of faith or in inflicting 
censures, had been in lively discussion, and it cannot be doubted that 
the Centenary had powerfully moved half the episcopate of the Church 
to desire that the GEcumenical Council should put an end to internal 
divergences on these points, so nearly affecting the doctrinal authority 
of the Holy See. 

10. We have seen that on the 26th of June, 1867, Pius the Ninth 
announced to the bishops his intention to convoke the Council. 
The date, however, was still undecided. This decision was made in 
the following year. In a Secret Consistory held on the 22nd of June, 
1868, Pius the Ninth interrogated the cardinals whether they thought 
it expedient that the G£cumenical Council should be promulgated on 
the next Feast of S. Peter and S. Paul, that is, the 29th of the same 
month, and its opening fixed for the 8th of December, 1869. The 
cardinals unanimously answered in the affirmative, and the Pope 
enjoined them to pray thenceforward for the especial assistance of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Inasmuch as the motives for which Pius IX. convoked the Council 
cannot be more directly known than from his own words and acts, it 
will be well to examine the text of the Bull of Indiction, which is 
dated the 29th of June, 1868. It runs as follows: 

Pius Bishop, servant of the servants of God, for perpetual remembrance. The 
only begotten Son of the Eternal Father, for the great love wherewith He loved us, 
that He might liberate mankind from the yoke of sin, the bondage of the devil, and 
the darkness of error, by which, through the sin of our first parents, it had been 
long and miserably oppressed, descended from the heavenly seat, but left not 
the glory of the Father, and, clothed in mortal array of the immagulate and most 
holy Virgin Mary, revealed the truth and way of life which He brought down 
from heaven, and having borne witness to it by many wonderful works, He 
delivered Himself for us as an Oblation and Sacrifice to God in the odour of 
sweetness. 
After reciting the power given to the apostles to rule the Church 
which He had bought with his own blood, the Bull continues : 

And that the government of the Church should for ever proceed rightly and in 
order, and that the Christian people should ever abide in one faith, doctrine, 
charity, and communion, He promised both that He would be always present, 
even to the end of the world, and also from them all He chose Peter, and him 
He constituted to be the prince of the apostles, and his vicar here on earth, the 
head of the Church, its foundation and centre... . 4 And forasmuch as the unity 
and integrity of the Church and the government of the same instituted by Christ 
needs to be stable and perpetual, therefore in the Roman Pontiffs, the successors of 
Peter, who have been placed in this same Roman See, the same supreme power, 
jurisdiction, and primacy of Peter over all the Church abides in fulness of vigour.’ 


5 The Centenary of S. Peter and the General Council. Longmans, 1867. 
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The Bull then further says that 


All men know with what unwearied care the Roman Pontiffs have laboured to 
guard the deposit of faith, the discipline of the clergy, the pure and learned 
education of the same, the holiness and dignity of matrimony, and day by day to 
promote more and more the Christian education of both sexes, to foster religion, 
piety, and integrity of morals among all people, to defend justice, and to provide 
also for the tranquillity, order, and prosperity of civil society. 

Nor have they failed, when they judged it opportune, above all in times 
of grave perturbations and in the calamities of our most holy religion and of 
civil society, to convoke general councils, that with the counsels and united 
strength of the bishops of the whole world, whom the Holy Ghost has set to rule 
the Church of God, they might with providence and wisdom dispose all things 
necessary for defining the dogmas of faith, for destroying the errors which prevail, 
for illustrating and developing doctrine, for upholding and restoring discipline, and 
for the correction of moral corruption among the peoples. 

It is at this time evident and manifest to all men in how horrible a storm 
the Church is now tossed, and by what vast evils even the civil State is afflicted. 
For the Catholic Church, and its saving doctrine and venerable power, and the 
supreme authority of this Holy See, are by the bitterest enemies of God and man, 
assailed and trampled down; all sacred things are held in contempt, ecclesiastical 
possessions spoiled, and the ministers of holy things, men of conspicuous life 
dedicated to the divine service, and men of the highest Catholic excellence, harassed 
in every way; the religious orders suppressed, impious books of every kind, and 
pestilent documents, and manifold and most pernicious sects diffused on every 
side: the education of hapless youth, withdrawn everywhere from the clergy, and, 
what is worse, in not a few places intrusted to the teachers of iniquity and error. 

Wherefore, following closely in the footsteps of our predecessors, we have 
judged it to be opportune to bring together into a General Council, which has 
long been our desire, all our venerable brethren, the ministers of the sanctuary, 
of the whole Catholic world, who have been called to share in a portion of our 
solicitude. . . . For in this Gicumenical Council must be examined with the 
greatest accuracy, and decreed, all things which, especially in these rough times, 
relate to the greater glory of God, the integrity of faith, the gravity of divine 
worship, the eternal salvation of men, the discipline of the secular and regular 
clergy, its wholesome and solid culture, the observance of ecclesiastical laws, the 
amendment of manners, and the instruction of Christian youth... . / And with the 
most intent study care must be taken that all evils may be averted from the 
Church and from civil society. . . . For no man can deny that the power of the 
Catholic Church and of its doctrine bears not only upon the eternal salvation of 
men, but also promotes the temporal welfare of peoples, their true prosperity, 
order, and tranquillity, and also the progress and solidity of human sciences, as the 
annals of both sacred and profane history clearly and openly show by luminous 
facts, and demonstrate with constant evidence. 


Having thus drawn in outline the work of the Council, and de- 
clared the motives of its convocation, Pius the Ninth solemnly con- 
voked it in these words: 


Wherefore, resting upon and upheld by the authority of Almighty God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
which we exercise on earth, by the counsel and assent of our venerable brethren 
the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, we by these letters indict, announce, 
conyoke, and ordain that the sacred (Xcumenical and General Council be held 
in this our mother city of Rome in next year, 1869, to begin on the 8th day of 
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December, sacred to the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, and to be continued, and, by God’s help, to be completed and ended for the 
glory of God and the salvation of all Christian people. 





Then follows a paragraph of great moment : 






In this confidence we hope that God, in whose hands are the hearts of men, 
will, by his ineffable mercy and grace, bring it to pass that all sovereign princes 
and rulers of all peoples, above all such as are Catholic, seeing more clearly every 
day that the greatest benefits flow from the Catholic Church into the society of 
men, and that it is the firmest foundation of empires and kingdoms, will not 
only not hinder our venerable brethren from coming to the Council, but also 
earnestly favour and give them help, and studiously in all things, as becomes Catholic 
princes, co-operate with them in all things which may tend to the greater glory 
of God and the good of the Council. 

Given at Rome at S. Peter’s in the year of our Lord's incarnation 1865, June 29. 
In the twenty-third year of our Pontificate. 
















It seemed well to quote thus much from the text of the Bull of In- 
diction. If any man would ask why was the Council convened, here 
he has his answer. If any think that Pius the Ninth desired to be 
assured of his supreme power, he need only see with what apostolic 
boldness he asserts it here, and with what authority he wields it over 
the episcopate of the Universal Church. 

We will now take up once more our narrative of events. 

11. From the year 1833 when Gregory the Sixteenth condemned 
certain political writings in France, and from the year when Pius the 
Ninth condemned the attempt made in Germany by certain professors 
to withdraw politics and science from the cognisance and guidance 
of revelation, a school had existed in both countries hostile to the 
authority of Rome. It is therefore not to be wondered at that the acts 
and declarations of the Centenary should have called such adversaries 
into greater activity. In France appeared various writings of a lighter 
or of a more extensive kind, which need no longer be enumerated by 
name. In Germany in the year 1868 appeared the work entitled 
Janus, an elaborate attempt of many hands to destroy, by profuse 
misrepresentations of history, the authority of the Pope, and to create 
animosity against the future Council. The fable that the infallibility 
was to be defined by acclamation was first formally announced in Janus. 
The work was promptly translated into English, French, and Italian. 
It was understood that in England and in France a number of writers 
had divided among themselves certain portions of historical controversy 
by which it was intended to render the definition of the infallibility 
impossible. An active correspondence united ecclesiastical persons 
of several nations in co-operation for the same end. Conferences were 
held in France, Belgium, and Germany, to organise an opposition. 
Pamphlets and treatises were written on the eve of the assembling 
of the Council. But this was not all. In the year 1869 the Bavarian 
government was inspired to address itself to all the governments of 
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Europe, inviting them to unite in opposition to the Council, which 
was to meet on the 8th of December in that year. A document was 
sent, dated the 9th of April, 1869—that is, eight months before—with 
the signature of Prince Hohenlohe, then minister at Munich, the in- 
ternal evidence of which revealed the hand from which it came. The 
object of these documents was to inspire all the civil powers of Europe 
with suspicion and alarm, and to combine them in active resistance 
to prevent the definition of the infallibility of the head of the Church, 
Prince Hohenlohe in his despatch said: ‘The only dogmatic thesis 
which Rome would wish to have decided by the Council, and which 
the Jesuits in Italy and Germany are now agitating, is the ques- 
tion of the infallibility of the Pope.’ How Prince Hohenlohe should 
know the wish of Rome with such exclusive precision, he did not 
tell us. He then goes on to say: ‘I thought the initiative in so 
important a matter should be taken by one of the great powers; but 
not having as yet received any communication on the subject, I have 
thought it necessary to seek for a mutual understanding which will 
protect our common interests,’ &c. A schedule of questions was then 
proposed to the theological faculty at Munich, intended to elicit 
answers for the purpose of obstructing the definition by alarming 
the powers of Europe. Answers were returned in the sense desired. 
But the questions and answers lost much of their effect because 
they were believed to come from the same hand. Nevertheless an 
extensive political and diplomatic party or conspiracy was formed, 
with the intention of hindering the expected definition. In the month 
of June following, Prince Hohenlohe addressed a second despatch to 
the governments of Europe. The Spanish minister, Olozaga, threatened 
the Church with the hostility of a league of France, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Bavaria. An Italian minister addressed a circular to his 
diplomatic agents at the courts of Europe, inviting the powers to pre- 
vent the assembling of the Council. A joint despatch was sent by the 
Bavarian and Italian governments to the French government, urging 
the withdrawal of the French troops during the Council, to inswre the 
freedom of its deliberations, or, in other words, to anticipate the 20th 
of September, 1870. 

An anonymous document was received by the bishops, which 
appeared simultaneously in French, English, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, elaborately arguing against the opportuneness of defining 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. It was in certain countries 
distributed to the bishops by their governments. Such was the activity 
displayed in the ecclesiastical and diplomatic bodies. But there were 
other agencies at work. The newspapers of every country in Europe 
began to assail the future Council. Men of every sort of religion and 
of every shade of unbelief, by every kind of opposition from argument 
to derision, endeavoured to diminish beforehand the authority of the 
Council. It was said that it would not be cecumenical, because the 
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Protestants would not sit in it ; it would not be free, because the Pope 
would overbear the bishops. Then it was said that the bishops would 
not be able to discuss in Latin; that the Council would make new 
dogmas of matters not revealed; that no one would believe its defi- 
nitions, or pay attention to its decrees. Janus had supplied all the 
adversaries of the Catholic faith and of the Catholic Church with a large 
vocabulary of vituperation, which was copiously directed against both. 

12. The effect of this deliberate, wide-spread, and elaborate attempt 
to hinder the definition of the infallibility of the head of the 
Church, by controlling the Council and obstructing its freedom, was 
as might be expected. It insured the proposing and passing of the 
definition. It was seen at once that not only the truth of a doctrine, 
but the independence of the Church, was at stake. If the Council 
should hesitate or give way before an opposition of newspapers and 
of governments, its office as Witness and Teacher of Revelation would 
be shaken throughout the world. The means taken to prevent the 
definition made the definition inevitable by proving its necessity. 
It was no longer a desire or conviction of individuals, but a sense 
of duty in the great majority of the bishops. But to this we shall 
have to return hereafter. 

II. Having thus brought down the external events from the Cen- 
tenary to the eve of the Council, we must take up again the narrative 
of the preparations that were making in Rome. We have seen that, by 
reason of the disturbed state of Europe and of Italy, the preparations 
were suspended in 1866. They were resumed on the 28th of July, 
1867, and were continued without interruption until they were com- 
pleted just before the assembling of the Council. 

1. The Commission of Direction consisted of five cardinal presi- 
dents, with eight bishops, and the secretary, the Archbishop of Sardis. 
Twenty-four Consultors were appointed for the Commission of Dogma, 
nineteen for that of Discipline, twelve for the Commission on Religious 
orders, seventeen for the Commission of Foreign Missions and the East, 
and twenty-six for the Commission of Mixed or Politico-ecclesiastical 
Questions. The entire number of Consultors was one hundred and 
two, of which ten were bishops, sixty-nine secular priests, and 
twenty-three ‘regulars: of these eight were Jesuits, four Dominicans, 
two Augustinians, one Barnabite, one Conventual Franciscan, one 
Minor Observant, one Benedictine, one Carmelite, one Servite, one 
minister of the Sick, and one Oratorian. Of these hundred and two 
thirty-one were from various nations invited to Rome. ' 

The first question to be decided by the Commission of Direction 
was as to who had the right of sitting in the Council. 

There could be no doubt as to the right of the episcopate at 
large ; but a question arose as to bishops who had no ordinary juris- 
diction such as vicars apostolic. There could, also, be no doubt as to 
their admissibility if invited, nor of their decisive vote when admitted. 
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But the question was as to their right to be called. The decision 
arrived at was that it was fitting that they should be called to the 
Council aecording to the precedents and practice of the Holy See, and 
also lest their exclusion should give rise to questions as to the cecu- 
menicity of the Council. The principle of this decision was that the 
Bulls by which councils have been convoked call together ‘ archbishops, 
bishops, &c.;’ therefore the axiom, ‘ Ubi lex non distinguit, nec nos 
distinguere debemus,’ takes effect. 

A letter of earnest and affectionate invitation was then written 
*to all bishops of the Churches of the Oriental Rite who are not in 
communion with the Apostolic See.’ This letter was presented to the 
patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church, but he did not see fit so much 
as to open it. It was on that day, we are told, that four millions of 
Bulgarians notified to the same patriarch their withdrawal from his 
jurisdiction. 

A letter was also written to all Protestants and other non- 
Catholics. 

At the Council of Trent the same invitation was given, but with 
no happier result. Julius the Second published the condition on which 
they were invited—namely, a recognition of the divine authority of the 
Church. On no other condition could the Church invite them with- 
out abdicating its divine commission. 

2. It will be hereafter seen of how great importance was also another 
question decided at this time by the Commission of Direction—that is, 
to whom it belongs to form the order or method by which the pro- 
ceedings of the Council should be regulated. After full discussion 
and a careful examination of the precedents of former councils, it was 
concluded that the forming of such order could ultimately belong to 
no authority except to the same which alone has the power to convene, 
to prorogue, to suspend, and to confirm the Council, or even to withhold 
confirmation from any or all of its acts. It was manifest that when- 
soever the head of the Church had invited the bishops in Council to 
express their pleasure as to the order to be observed, it had been done 
by way of prudence and from the desire to satisfy every reasonable wish. 
The experience of all numerous assemblies and even of General Councils 
shows that a supreme power of direction is often needed ; and if this 
be true in assemblies of one nation, and with identity of habits and 
interests, how much more in an (Ecumenical Council of many nations, 
among whom, being men, national sympathies and antipathies are 
often strong, notwithstanding their unity in faith. On the 29th of 
June, 1869, it was therefore decided that the right of regulating the 
Council belonged to the authority which convened it, and that it was 
of the highest prudence to retain that right in the hands of him who is 
the head not only of the Council but of the Church. The importance 
of this, which may be called a vital law of the Church, will appear in 
our future narrative. 
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3. The chief points provided for in the order of proceedings were 
as follows : 

(1.) The proposition or introduction of matters to be treated. 

({2.) The mode of discussion and of voting. 

(3.) The attendance of the bishops. 

(4.) The justification of absence. 

(5.) The precedence in session. 

(6.) The possible variances. 

(7.) The mode of living. 

(8.) The nature, number, and office of the officials of the Council. 

(9.) The oath, or obligation of secrecy. 

These points were defined after prolonged deliberation by the 
body of Consultors and published afterwards in the form of an Apo- 
stolical Constitution. All but the first two and the last points may be 
passed over in silence here; but on the right of proposition, the mode 
of discussion, and the secret, it may be well, in a narrative of the Vatican 
Council, to state briefly the course which was laid down. 

We have already seen that there exists in the divine constitution 
of the Church no absolute necessity for the holding of councils—that 
the assembling of all bishops in one place is an usage of prudence, the 
expediency of which must be ultimately decided by the only authority 
which extends over all. No one but the head of the whole Church 
can lay on the bishops of the whole Church the duty of coming 
together. An archbishop may convene his province, and a patriarch 
his region of provinces, but no local authority can convene the 
universal episcopate. Therefore no one can constrain the head of the 
Church to convoke a council. It is an act of his own free will, guided 
by reasons of prudence, in order to obtain counsel upon the needs of 
the whole Church. He may, as we have seen that Pius the Ninth did, 
invite the fullest and widest counsel to ascertain beforehand what 
matters should be introduced or proposed for discussion; and having 
done so, the self-evident dictates and the first instincts of prudence 
prescribe that the programme of subjects be fixed, precise, and 
limited. They can be limited by no authority except by that which is 
supreme. 

But, inasmuch as in the course of discussion, and in the prolonged 
duration of a Council, it may be found that some subjects of moment 
have been passed over, or that new and important questions may emerge, 
provision was made for the introduction of new matter by the appoint- 
ment of a special commission chosen by the Pontiff out of the 
members of the Council to assist him by their advice as to the intro- 
duction of any other propositions beyond those contained in the original 
programme. Every bishop was thereby able to lay before this com- 
mission, in the form of a written petition to the Pontiff, any subject 
he might desire to see proposed to the Council. The Commission of 
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Postulates, as it was called, after examination reported its judgment to 
the Pontiff, who gave orders as he might see fit. Anybody who will 
with a just and sincere mind weigh the reasonableness and the suffi- 
ciency of this provision cannot fail to acknowledge that without such 
a limit the discussions of an CEcumenical Council might be prolonged 
to any duration ; any subject, howsoever needless and injurious, might 
be forced into discussion; the treatment of the most vital matters 
delayed, obstructed indefinitely, and even defeated altogether ; the 
bishops detained for months or years from their dioceses, or the 
Council so thinned by their departure as to reduce it to a minority, 
and that, it may be, of the most pertinacious and the least pastoral 
bishops of the Church. Such, indeed, would be the way to expose 
the Council to the imputation of intrigues, cabals, and cliques. So 
much for its reasonableness. And as for its sufficiency, no petition 
which had in it reason enough to approve itself to a representative 
commission of five-and-twenty bishops chosen for their prudence and 
experience would be rejected; and certainly no petition which could 
not stand that ordeal ought to be proposed. The limitation of the 
right of proposition and the Commission of Postulates were the two 
securities of the Council itself against any unreasonableness or impru- 
dence of its own members. The adversaries of the Vatican Council 
will not deny that, according to their estimate of its members, such 
securities were not needless; and the friends of the Council will 
acknowledge that in a body of 700 men there might well be found 
some for whom such temperate restraints were not unwise. 

4, The other point of chief importance was the method of discussion. 
It would be unnecessary, and indeed impossible in the space of this 
short narrative, to give all the reasons which were alleged, and either 
accepted or laid aside by the Commission of Direction, as to the best 
mode of conducting the discussions. It may be truly said that this 
most critical and difficult question was treated with a minuteness and 
a fulness which left nothing unweighed. Passing over the reasons, we 
will explain the method. 

It was decided that the preparatory labours of the 102 theo- 
logians and canonists should be digested into schemata, or draft 
decrees—that is into a definite and positive form giving the result of 
the patient labours of those who had been chosen out from many 
nations for their learning and experience. 

These schemata were altogether the work of the bishops and 
theologians who prepared them. They had not so much as the 
shadow of the supreme authority upon them. The liberty of the 
Council to accept or to reject, to change or to modify them, was 
completely secured. The Pope, in his Constitution at the outset of 
the Council, told the bishops that the schemata had received no 
sanction from him, so that they might deal with them in all 
freedom. 
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The schemata were printed for the use of the Fathers of the 
Council. The method of examining them was as follows :— 

(i.) The Council was to elect by secret vote within itself five 
commissions or deputations on: 1. Faith; 2. Discipline; 3. Missions ; 
4, Mixed Questions; 5. Rites. 

(2.) The schemata were to be distributed to each of the members 
of the Council ten days at least before any discussion upon them 
would be opened. 

(3.) The first discussion was in the general congregation of the 
whole Council. This first debate answered to the debate on the first 
and second reading of a bill in our Legislature. If the bishops ac- 
cepted the principle of the schema, they next proceeded to the second 
discussion on the details, or clauses as we should say, paragraph by 
paragraph, as in a committee of the whole house. 

(4.) If objections were made, the whole discussion, taken in short- 
hand, was referred to the respective Commissions of Faith or 
Discipline, and the like, as the case might be. 

(5.) The whole schema was then re-examined by the commission. 
It was amended, or even remodelled, and then re-printed and distri- 
buted again to the bishops, and submitted once more to a general 
congregation by a reporter deputed by the commission out of its 
own number. 

(6.) After renewed discussion it was then put again to the vote, 
which might be given in three forms:—1. Placet, or aye; 2. Non 
Placet, or no; 3. Placet juata modum, or aye with modification, 
which is equivalent to voting for a bill on the second reading with 
the intention of amending it in committee. Those who voted jyuzta 
modwm were required to send in their amendment in writing, which 
was printed, submitted to the deputation, and reported again to the 
general congregation for another voting. 

(7.) If the schema so remodelled was further amended, the same 
process might be repeated. If, however, it was accepted by a 
majority of the Council, it was then passed by vote, and reserved for 
a final voting in the public session over which the Pope presided in 
person. The voting in Public Session, all discussion being over, was 
only by aye or no, by placet or non placet. This method of proceeding 
was published in the preliminary assembly of the Council by the 
Constitution Multiplices inter on the 6th of December, 1869. It 
underwent afterwards certain modifications by which the complete 
discussion of every subject was even more fully insured. 

On this method we may observe that the liberty of speech was 
as perfectly secured as in our Parliament, and the accuracy of debate 
was even more completely provided for by the full and careful written 
amendments, and by the repeated remodelling of the schema by the 
commission or Select Committee before it returned to the Council— 
that is, to a committee of the whole house. 
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5. The only other point in the method for the regulation of the ine 
Council of which we need to speak is the obligation of secrecy. In the 
the beginning of the Council of Trent this precaution was omitted; ; ™ 
wherefore, on the 17th of February, 1562, the legates were compelled huj 
to impose the secret upon the bishops. If this was necessary in the f° . al 
sixteenth century, when the press had hardly come into existence, d is 
how much more so in the nineteenth, when whatever is said to-day is ‘. 
published over all the world to-morrow. It is obvious that for the thes 
treatment of such matters as were before the Vatican Council a | 
complete independence and tranquillity of mind were necessary—a fifty 
thing impossible under the relentless assaults of hostile govern- ‘tehe 
ments and an ubiquitous press, with the perpetual harassing of half- ss 
Informed friends and the incessant misrepresentations of enemies. , 
So much for the method and the regulations which were agreed dite 

to on the 3rd of November, 1869, by the commission, and confirmed nn 
by authority. plac 
We now come to the last part of our narrative of the events before Pius 
the assembling of Council—namely, the matters to be discussed, of of hi 
which it will be enough to give a list. They were six in number. pleni 
(1.) Schema on Catholic doctrine against the manifold errors that 
flowing from Rationalism. he fe 
(2.) Schema on the Church of Christ. ae 
(3.) Schema on the Office of Bishops. 1854 
(4.) Schema on the Vacancy of Sees. of di: 
(5.) Schema on the Life and Manners of the Clergy. that 
(6.) Schema on the Little Catechism. ad 3 
On these, or at least on some of these, we shall have to speak J node 
hereafter. It will therefore be enough at this time to note one fact A 
only. d : Order 
6. In preparing the schema on the Church of Christ, which Foon 
consisted of fifteen chapters, after a full treatment of the body of J 4,1, 
the Church the commission inevitably came to treat of its head. J yy 5.1, 





Two chapters were prepared: the one on the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, the other of his temporal power. In treating of the 
primacy it was likewise inevitable that the commission should come 
to treat of the endowments of the primacy, and, among these en- 
dowments, first of the divine assistance promised to Peter and in Peter 
to his successors in matters of faith, or, in other words, of the infalli- 
bility. On the 14th and 21st of January, 1869, the commission 
treated of the nature of the primacy; on the 11th of February it 
reached the doctrine of infallibility. Two questions were then dis- 
cussed: the one, 1. ‘Whether the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
can be defined as an article of faith ;’ the other, 2. ‘ Whether it ought 
to be defined as an article of faith.’ To the first question the 
whole commission unanimously answered in the affirmative ; to the 
second all, but one only, concurred in the judgment that the subject 
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ought not to be proposed to the Council unless it were demanded by 
the bishops. The words of this judgment run as follows: Sententia 
commissionis est, nonnisi ad postulationem episcoporum rer 


. hujus propositionem ab Apostolica Sede faciendam esse. (‘The 


judgment of the commission is, that this subject ought not to be 
proposed by the Apostolic See except at the petition of the bishops.’) 
The one dissentient Consultor was an inopportunist. The commission, 
therefore, never completed the chapter relating to the infallibility. 

The Commission on Doctrine sat for twenty-seven months, and held 
fifty-six sessions, in which time it completed three, and only three, 
schemata. After the opening of the Council it met once only ; and 
so its labours ended. 

Two observations may be made on these facts.. The first is that 
now for a second time, when the subject of infallibility would, accord- 
ing to the adversaries of the Council, be expected to take the first 
place, it was deliberately set aside. The second observation is that 
Pius the Ninth had neither desire nor need to propose the defining 
of his infallibility. Like all his predecessors, he was conscious of the 
plenitude of his primacy. He had exercised it in the full assurance 
that the faith of Christendom responded to his unerring authority ; 
he felt no need of any definitior. It was not the head of the Church 
nor the Church at large that necued this definition. The bishops in 
1854, 1862, 1867 had amply declared it. It was the small number 
of disputants who doubted, and the still smaller number who denied, 
that the head of the Church can neither err in faith and morals, nor 
lead into error the Church of which he is the supreme teacher, that 
needed an authoritative declaration of the truth. 

As to the labours of the other sections, on Discipline, on Religious 
Orders, on Missions and the Oriental Churches, and on Rites, no 
comment need be made. The world has little interest in them, and 
takes no notice ofthem. The one object of its hostility is the Definition 
which has affirmed the divine authority of the head of the Church. 


Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


TWELVE years ago, to a day, the Republican party in the United 
States had reached, as it seemed, the summit of political greatness, 
On the Ist of April, 1865, General Sheridan inflicted a terrible defeat 
on the Confederate army at Five Forks. This was a deadly blow to the 
hopes of the Confederacy. On the morrow Grant attacked and broke 
through Lee’s lines. The gallant soldier of the South abandoned the 
defence of Richmond, and made a desperate effort to secure a retreat, 
a respite, and perhaps a favourable peace. But it was too late. A 
week after, at Appomattox Court-House, the Federal commander 
received from his antagonist the formal surrender of the ‘ Army of 
Northern Virginia.’ Within three weeks Johnston had surrendered 
the ‘ Army of North Carolina’ to Sherman. The rebellion was at an 
end. The North was filled with passionate rejoicing, exultant pride, 
fervent and open-hearted gratitude. A banner hung on the walls of 
the Capitol at Washington spoke the thoughts of the people :—‘ The 
only national debt that we can never pay is the debt we owe to the 
victorious Union soldiers.’ The statesmen, too, who for the defence of 
the Union had raised money and levied armies on a scale without 
parallel in the history of civilised war had obtained a hold upon the 
affections of the people which nothing seemingly could shake. Ina 
dozen years all this fund of political power has been wasted, or worse, 
and the Republican party, though it still keeps its grasp upon the 
executive authority, is now almost as much weaker than its opponents 
as it was before the Democratic schism of 1860. 

At the Presidential election of 1864, before Sherman had even 
set out from Atlanta on his ‘great march to the sea,’ and several 
months before Grant’s decisive campaign in Virginia, the Democrats 
were utterly routed. They had chosen a strong candidate, General 
M‘Clellan, whose Unionist convictions could not be questioned, and 
who had commanded the Federal army during the darkest days of 
1861 and 1862; yet they carried only three States, none of them of 
first-rate importance—Kentucky, New Jersey, and Delaware—and 
obtained only 21 electoral votes against 212. Mr. Lincoln’s aggre- 
gate majority was nearly half a million. Four years later General 
Grant defeated Mr. Seymour, obtaining 214 electoral votes against 
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80, and had a popular majority of more than 300,000. In 1872 
General Grant was re-elected by 300 electoral votes against 66, and 
his popular majority was nearly three-quarters of a million. But at 
the contest of the 7th of November last the Democratic candidate 
obtained beyond challenge 184 electoral votes out of 369, or within 
one vote of the absolute majority required for election. The remain- 
ing votes were claimed for the Republican candidates, but in four 
States the Democrats disputed the returns and asserted their right to 
subtract twenty-two votes from the Republican score. Counting the 
disputed States for the Republicans, however, the Democrats had a 
clear popular majority of more than a quarter of a million. 

Out of these conflicting claims a controversy arose which kept 
society in the United States upon the rack during four months. Of 
the issues raised in that controversy I have something to say by-and- 
by; but first it is proper to ask how so complete a collapse of 
Republican power became possible. The gratitude of the nation to 
the party which crushed the rebellion, emancipated the negro, and 
saved the Union, had not worn itself out when General Grant was 
elected in 1868. Democracies are not fickle when they are rooted 
in the ‘steadiness’ of the English character, and America is still 
English in all essentials of mind and morals. Why, then, was the 
party which triumphed in 1860, in 1864, in 1868, and in 1872, 
broken and discomfited in 1876? It is certain that the breach 
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analysis of a complex sentiment like the discontent which has been 
growing in the United States since the death of President Lincoln is 
difficult, but it must be attempted if we care to understand the signi- 
ficance of the present crisis in American politics. 





















ad The Republican party inherits the political ideas and relations of 
las two—or perhaps three—extinct parties. The Federalists in the early 
wrse, days of the Republic claimed the allegiance of the most weighty of 
the American statesmen, of Washington, of John Adams, of Alexander 
onts Hamilton. In the race for popular favour they were beaten by the 

‘ Republicans’ of that epoch—who afterwards assumed the name of 
vel Democrats—the disciples of Jefferson, the admirers of revolutionary 
wer France, a society of slave-owners preaching the doctrines of Rousseau. 
-“~ The sober well-balanced wisdom of the Constitution is as characteristic 
onal of the Federalist view of public duties as ‘ the glittering and sounding 
ail generalities of natural right which make up the Declaration of Inde- 
ld pendence’ are typical of the. Democratic view. The mind of Jeffer- 
a son is dominant in the latter, the mind of Hamilton in the former. 
aid But as the generation of statesmen which had made the Republic 
ie died out the Federalist party was weakened and broken up, and the 
al Democratic victory when General Jackson was elected in 1829 com- 









pleted its dissolution. It was only in the year 1834 or 1835 that a 
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new political organisation, calling itself the Whig party, and sympa- 
thising, no doubt, with the victories, then recent and imposing, of the 
English Whigs, came into existence. The Whigs were powerful for 
some years, but they were undermined by the dissensions which followed 
the accession of Mr. Tyler to the Presidency, and their party perished 
at the election of Mr. Pierce in 1852. It was during Mr. Pierce’s 
presidency that the Republican party, as it now exists, arose. The 
‘Know-Nothing’ or ‘ Native American’ party had attempted to 
establish itself, and had failed; and the best part of it, with such of 
the old Whigs as still retained a footing in politics, joined with the 
Free-Soilers, who were opposed above all things to the territorial 
extension of slavery. In the Congress of 1857-59, the Republican 
party was formed and disciplined. It was in a minority, but it knew 
its own mind. It had definite aims, able leaders of high character, 
and, behind it, the respect of the non-political middle class. So it 
fought and won the Presidential contest of 1860. The Democrats 
were not only vanquished, but rent asunder. Those of the North 
supported Mr. Douglas against Mr. Lincoln; those of the South 
threw away their votes on Mr. Breckenridge, and when they found 
that they had defeated their own purposes they rushed into rebellion. 
The Republican party was thus placed in possession not only of the 
executive power, but of an unquestioned predominance in Congress, 
The secession of the South left the Northern Democrats helpless, and 
when the Union was seen to be at stake great numbers of prominent 
men previously attached to the Democratic party went over to the 
Republican side. The Federal disasters at the beginning of the war 
stung the pride of the North ; the victories of Grant and Sherman at 
the close strengthened it. When the achievement was viewed in its 
completeness after the death of Lincoln, the world acclaimed the work. 

Yet there were germs of weakness in that triumph, full as it was 
of moral grandeur, and rich as it was in practical fruit. It is one of 
the curses of war that, while it often lifts a people to heights of un- 
selfish devotion, it seldom fails to educate their rulers in methods of 
government unfitted for peace and constitutional progress. To rule 
in war, a coarse, hard-handed grasp is needed, a courage that does not 
falter in seizing desperate expedients, an indifference to the moral 
consequences of measures, provided they will serve their immediate 
purpose. Many a great war has left a nation ennobled in spirit, but 
none, I think, can be recalled which has elevated the ethical standard 
of the government that waged it. In the United States four years of 
hard fighting had infected politics with the ideas of the camp, and had 
crowded political life with men whose loyalty to the flag was their only 
title to respect. Scrupulosity in public affairs was spurned as effemi- 
nate, and after a while denounced as treacherous. Men of sensitive 
honour chose rather to fight for the Union in the ranks than to busy 
themselves with the affairs of State. It was in such a medley that 
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persons like General Butler made their way to the front. Others less 
daringly indifferent to political decency, but equally unscrupulous, rose 
at the same time, and rose higher. When the war came to an end, 
many men of this type sat in the front ranks of the Republican majority 
in Congress. Unfortunately, too, President Johnson had neither the 
culture, the temper, nor the refinement of feeling which would have 
enabled him to remedy the degradation of political character that 
the war had caused. He engaged in a bitter feud with the Repub- 
lican majority upon the question of Southern reconstruction, and, 
whether he were right or not on the main point, he took the readiest 
means to paralyse his powers for good on other questions as well as on 
this by creating a dead-lock in Congress. His impeachment revealed 
the full extent of the moral mischief that the war had wrought ;—how 
completely it had substituted ‘ loyalty ’ and ‘ energy’ for every other 
political gift. A perusal, after nine years have elapsed, of the speeches 
on the impeachment debates and trial, especially those of Mr. Boutwell, 
Mr. Stevens, and General Butler, would bring a blush to the cheek of 
most self-respecting Republicans. It was this spirit, however, and 
these methods which carried the Congressional policy of reconstruction 
against the President’s, and which reigned in the Cabinet as well as 
in Congress after Genera] Grant’s first election. 

General Grant was an able and a fortunate soldier. Political 
training he had none (as he has confessed in a recent message to Con- 
gress) when he was called to the highest office in the Republic. He 
had good intentions and no conscious sympathy with corruption. 
But there his merits ended. Incapable of estimating political capa- 
city, intolerant of scrupulous, temperate, and critical minds, the Presi- 
dent insisted upon a soldierly discipline among the rank and file of 
the Republican party; and if they obeyed their orders and stood 
firmly by their colours he was not too careful to inquire into their 
slight departures from the moral code. A good Republican had a 
claim to reward in the shape of office, just as a loyal soldier had to 
his pay and pension; and the party chief was under the same obliga- 
tion to sustain his followers against carping complaints as a general 
in war time. This was, in brief, President Grant’s political morality. 
Applied to the situation at Washington as he found it when he 
entered the White House in 1869, it separated him at once from the 
mass of moderate and intelligent men, who had disapproved of the im- 
peachment of Mr. Johnson and the ‘ reconstruction’ of the South by 
the agency of Northern adventurers and negro electors. The President 
would have nothing to do with the men who had sided with his 
predecessor, or had even shielded him. He thus deprived himself of 
the services and the guidance of the most clear-headed and sober poli- 
ticians, and in dealing with difficult problems of government he was 
driven to rely on men who were incapable, or ignorant, or intem- 
perate. The reconstruction of the South, the management of the 
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national finances, the administration of the civil departments of State, 
still suffering from the disorganisation of the war—these were tasks 
to which the highest statesmanship would have been no more than 
equal. Of the methods that should have been employed upon any of 
them it is not too much to say that General Grant had not the 
faintest glimmering of an idea. Among his Cabinet advisers during 
his first term were Mr. Boutwell, who was placed in charge of the 
Treasury ; Mr. Delano, Secretary of the Interior; General Belknap, 
Secretary of War; and Mr. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy. 

Among these, Mr. Boutwell quickly exposed his incompetence as a 
financier by encouraging the demand for an inflation of the currency 
which a few years later became so dangerous, and by reversing Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s policy of contraction. A severe Puritanical personage, 
of strict personal morals, with a scorn for political scruples, and a 
bitter determination to see evil in every act of an opponent or even 
of a critical ally, Mr. Boutwell was a fellow-fighter whom the Presi- 
dent could understand. But his ‘ policy’ at the Treasury neither the 
President nor any one else could understand. Yet those were critical 
times for the national credit. Shortly before General Grant’s election 
there had been a cry for the payment of the bondholders in green- 
backs instead of coin, and two conspicuous Republicans—Mr. Morton 
in the Senate and General Butler in the House of Representatives— 
supported that scheme of spoliation. Senator Sherman, who has been 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury the other day by President Hayes, 
offered a ‘ compromise,’ by which the bondholders were to be induced 
to accept 5 instead of 6 per cent. without the option of being paid off. 
It was while the financial views of many leading Republicans were in 
this flaccid condition that Mr. Boutwell was placed in charge of the 
Treasury. His determination to pay off debt when he could and how 
he could was praiseworthy, but he did not see that, by leaving the 
currency question untouched, or by touching it only to complicate it, 
he put a drag upon the forces of the nation, and gave quacks and 
panic-mongers the chances they desired. In truth, Mr. Boutwell had 
a stern contempt for economic science, which he carried into his con- 
versation as well as his policy, if we may credit the story that he 
once surprised a man of business who quoted Adam Smith to him by 
declaring that ‘no two. books in the world contained so many lies as 
the Koran and the “ Wealth of Nations!”’ The Treasury, during 
his tenure of office, failed to gain the confidence of the country, and 
especially of business men, who looked upon finance as the most vital 
of all questions. Though the abounding energies of the nation piled 
up wealth unceasingly, and enabled Mr. Boutwell to effect a consider- 
able reduction of the debt, and though the popular voice condemned 
the attacks on the bondholders so loudly that all save the irrepressible 
Butler were silenced, the financial policy of General Grant’s admini- 
stration from 1869 to 1874 was not reassuring. It bred doubts which 
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had much to do with the panic of 1873 and the inflationist movement 
that followed. So even on this question the Republican Administration 
lost ground, and it was only prevented from lapsing into ruinous 
unpopularity by the more flagrant follies of the Democratic opposition. 

The policy of General Grant on the question of ‘civil service 
reform’ was not less influenced by dangerous advisers. The majority 
of the Cabinet of 1869 were favourable to the system which dispensed 
offices under the Federal Government as the fitting rewards of party 
fidelity, and which with the immense power of this instrument moved 
and checked at will the complicated machinery of the party conven- 
tions. Mr. Cox, who was first appointed Secretary of the Interior by 
General Grant, honestly attempted a reform of this vicious system, 
but he was opposed within the Cabinet by Mr. Boutwell and others, 
and in the Senate by Mr. Chandler, one of the most celebrated 
‘managers’ of his day. Of course Mr. Cox fell. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Delano, of whom it is sufficient to say that, in 1875, he 
resigned ‘ under a cioud,’ after a long controversy over his manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. It will, of course, be understood that Mr. 
Delano did nothing to unsettle Mr. Chandler’s view of the beauty of 
the arrangements under which the managers of the political ‘ machine ’ 
controlled the convention system by the use of patronage, and 
controlled popular discontent by the convention system. Nor did the 
other ministers who dispensed patronage—the Secretaries for War and 
for the Navy, and the Postmaster-General—display any troublesome 
zeal for reform. The first, General Belknap, was ejected from office a 
year ago on the disclosure of scandalous corruption for which he con- 
fessed himself responsible, and the second, Mr. Robeson, was for many 
months under the stigma of similar charges, and possibly would have 
been impeached if he had not gone out of office with his chief. It is a 
part of General Grant’s military character that he has a deep-seated 
contempt for popular criticism, and that he unflinchingly supports his 
men ‘under fire.’ Thus the President has been credited, often unfairly, 
with a full knowledge and approval of all that his ministers have done 
and advised. He has also, and more justly, been held responsible for 
the bestowal of patronage subject to the recommendations of the domi- 
nant party in Congress. All the lesser offices—the supervisorships of 
excise, the collectorships of customs, even the postmasterships—are 
given away in reality by the actual (or possible) senators and represen- 
tatives from the State in which their work lies. A skilful political 
manager, like Mr. Conkling in the State of New York, may thus be 
successful in building up, out of patronage simply, a commanding 
power. But the results, it is needless to say, are not always beneficial 
to the public. Since popular discontent has fastened upon the 
Civil Service system, General Grant has shown a disposition to throw 
the blame of his worst appointments upon the senators and others 
who advised them. He has sometimes, however, acted of his own 
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motion, and seldom creditably. Thus, in spite of a protest from the 
whole Congressional delegation of Missouri, he nominated one Mac- 
donald to an excise office at St. Louis, on the ground that he had been 
a ‘good Union soldier.’ Macdonald became soon one of the purchased 
tools of the ‘ Whiskey Ring,’ and was afterwards sentenced to impri- 
sonment in the Penitentiary. 

Neither the management of the finances, then, nor the admini- 
stration of the civil departments was such as to satisfy the American 
people. Dissatisfaction gathered rapidly around the Executive and 
Legislative powers, and after a while the familiar spell of ‘The Union 
in danger’ lost its potency. The Republican leaders towards the end 
of General Grant’s first term (and indeed ever since) laboured to 
prove that the condition of the South was one of continued war, that 
the Southern whites were resolved upon the reduction of the negroes 
toa state of disguised slavery, and that the intervention of the Federal 
power, under a provision which Mr. Sumner once called ‘the sleeping 
giant of the Constitution,’ was inevitable. These assertions have been 
repeated by the apologists of the party during the late contest, and 
they have been set forth with admirable point and vigour by an 
‘American Republican’ in the January number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. Are we to take them as indisputably proved? Are we 
to weigh no other considerations against them? These are questions 
which lie at the root of the present difficulty in the United States. 

When the Confederacy fell the Federal Government had before it 
three courses: (1) To govern the conquered States with despotic 
authority supported by military force, as the Punjab, for instance, 
was governed by us after the annexation of 1849; (2) to recognise 
the existing State governments on their legally acknowledging the 
Union and taking the oath of allegiance; (3) to disfranchise the 
ex-rebels, that is, the whole white population of the South, to enfran- 
chise the negroes, and to supply leaders for the latter from the North. 
The first course would certainly have been the wisest and the most 
effective. A strong government in the South, rigorously keeping 
order, energetically promoting education, pushing on public works 
everywhere, but managing the finances carefully, would, in a dozen 
years, have wrought a marvellous change. But the experiment was too 
plainly impossible. The people of the North were weary of the burden 
of a great army; they were jealous of ‘ Imperialism,’ of the spirit that 
irresponsible rule breeds, of the ambition that military government 
nourishes. Moreover, though the doctrine of State rights had well- 
nigh wrecked the Union, there were great numbers of loyal men who 
were loth to surrender the principle of the independence of the States. 
in local affairs. The choice practically lay between the second and third 
courses, and the latter was deliberately chosen by the Republican party. 

When General Sherman forced Johnston to capitulate in 1865, 
the Confederate commander held out for fair terms, and his conqueror 
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was willing to concede them. A conditional capitulation was drawn 
up in which Sherman promised (subject, of course, to the assent of 
the Executive at Washington) that the Southern State governments 
should be recognised ‘ on their officers and legislatures taking the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States.’ Unfortunately 
Mr. Lincoln had been murdered before this agreement was sent on to 
Washington; it was at once repudiated by Secretary Stanton, who 
rebuked Sherman severely for suggesting it, and thus the chance of a 
real reconstruction was lost. As Sherman afterwards said, ‘I perceived 
that we had the unbounded respect of our armed enemies, and that by 
some simple measures we could enlist them in our cause. By their 
instrumentality we could not only restore our whole government accord- 
ing to its written fabric, but could have in every vicinage men used 
to subordination and government who would employ their influence to 
create civil order. . . . Iam sure that at the close of the civil war 
the Confederate army embraced the best governed, the best disposed, 
the most reliable men in the South, and I would have used them in 
reconstruction instead of driving them into a hopeless opposition.’ 
Even after Mr. Stanton’s repulse the State governments of the South, 
repealing their ordinances of secession, and expressing their willing- 
ness to take the required oaths, demanded admission to Congress. The 
Republican majority fiercely thrust them back. Mr. Stevens spoke of 
them as ‘dead carcases.’ The ex-Confederate States were deliberately 
excluded from Congressional representation, and nearly two years had 
elapsed from the conclusion of peace, which in the meantime had 
been declared by General Grant to be absolutely secure, before the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution was passed, regulating the 
conditions of ‘ reconstruction.’ 

When an ‘ American Republican,’ in the article to which we have 
already alluded, throws all the blame of the troubles that for twelve 
years have convulsed the South upon the obstinate animosity of the 
whites, we are bound to take note of the facts above stated. He 
says: ‘The Southern men, even the men who had created and com- 
manded the Confederacy, could have regained a political influence 
even greater than that which the war had taken away, if passion had 
yielded to prudence, if patriotism had not been forgotten in revenge.’ 
This would have been true, no doubt, if the policy advocated by 
General Sherman, consistent as it was with the ideas of Lincoln 
himself, had been adopted. But how could it be true under the recon- 
struction scheme founded upon the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments? The Fourteenth amendment and the Acts of Congress giving 
it effect disqualified for official and representative functions all 
persons who, having previously held State or Federal office, had joined 
in the rebellion, or had given ‘ aid or comfort’ to the enemies of the 
Union. An oath was imposed in accordance with this policy by 
which almost every man in the South with any practical knowledge 
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of public affairs was excluded from participation in the State con- 
ventions expressly convened to settle the new constitutions exacted 
from the Southern States as the price of their readmission to Federal 
rights. The Fifteenth amendment gave the suffrage, without limit or 
qualification, to the negroes. It followed that the new State consti- 
tutions in the South were framed, and the new State governments 
administered, by the most ignorant section of the population, and that 
an enormous power fell into the hands of the political adventurers 
who went South to ‘work the machine’ for the Republican party. 
Is it surprising that the word ‘ carpet-bagger’ was coined and passed 
into common use? It was not invented out of sheer malignity by 
the Southerners (as an ‘American Republican’ seems to suggest), but 
because ‘ carpet-bag’ government, government by political adven- 
turers who went to the South to amass spoil, was too long a living 
fact to the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. The history of these States during the years which 
immediately followed ‘reconstruction’ must be written hereafter, 
when the passions of this generation have faded away. But even now 
there are a few indisputable facts which show us the character of the 
‘carpet-bag’ governments. At the close of the war Louisiana owed 
some ten millions of dollars; in 1872 her debt was over fifty millions 
of dollars. In South Carolina the debt had increased from five 
millions to nearly forty millions of dollars within the same period 
of seven years. The absurdities of the negro Legislatures, though 
they tended to bring representative institutions into contempt, were 
harmless in comparison with these gigantic plunderings. At the 
same time it is quite true that the Southern whites, always contemp- 
tuous of law and reckless of human life, scorning the negro upstart 
and hating the Northern intruder, were guilty in many places of 
ferocious crimes. But there was nowhere a ‘ war of races’ on a great 
scale; the literary manufacture of ‘Southern outrages’ became 
gradually less profitable, and public opinion in the North came round 
slowly to the belief that a mistake which could not be easily repaired 
had been committed in dealing with the South. 

This belief had much effect in arousing the discontent of the 
‘Liberal Republicans, who, in 1872, protested against General 
Grant’s renomination. The dissentients were, for the most part, eager 
for sound economical measures in national finance, for the reform of 
the Civil Service, for the cessation of military interference in the 
South, and for a breach between the carpet-bag governments and the 
Republican party. If the Democrats had shown any political wisdom— 
if, for instance, they had nominated Mr. Charles Francis Adams for 
the Presidency—the result of the contest of 1872 might have been 
very different from the actual triumph of General Grant and his allies. 
But Mr. Horace Greeley was a farcical candidate. The Liberal Re- 
publicans were disappointed in their efforts to organise a party outside 
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the old party lines; the ‘machine’ was too strong for them. So 
strong did it prove, indeed, that General Grant became more than 
ever subject to its power. The office-holders were all-powerful in 
the conventions; the conventions nominated the party candidates, and 
the people voted the party tickets, in many cases reluctantly, but on 
the whole with a disciplined obedience perfectly satisfactory to Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. Conkling, Mr. Blaine, and other masters of the art of 
‘caucusing. The distrust which was inspired by Mr. Boutwell’s 
management of the Treasury, by the administration of every branch of 
the Civil Service, and by the results of ‘ reconstruction’ in the South, 
could not penetrate such a system at its first, its hesitating, impact. 
Four years more of *‘ Grantism’ were needed. 

Nevertheless the struggle of 1872 was not without effect. It 
aroused popular attention and placed the policy of the Administration 
under the surveillance of keen-sighted critics. The Republican leaders, 
intoxicated by success, lost their self-control. A series of scandals 
commenced with General Grant’s second term, which it is not worth 
while now to disinter, but which accumulated a weight of odium 
upon the President and his allies heavy enough to crush any adminis- 
tration directly responsible to the people. The President, seated in 
power for four years, paid no heed to the omens. The Republican 
chiefs invented the doctrine that the party had no share of blame 
for these discreditable transactions, but that some obscure personages 
—who might conveniently be called ‘ lobbyists’ or ‘ wire-pullers ’"— 
were alone in fault. If this plea could be urged in mitigation of 
charges founded on scandals like the Sanborn contracts, it was of no 
avail in defence of the Salary Act, more commonly known as the 
‘ Back-pay Steal,’ by which Congress decided to increase the pay of 
its members and of certain officers of State, including the President, 
and gave the decision retrospective effect. The influence, also, of 
some of the least reputable members of the party was visibly in- 
creasing ; General Butler, in spite of his bold advocacy of inflation 
and even of repudiation, became predominant in the House of 
Representatives, and disposed openly of the Federal patronage in the 
‘ Bay State’ itself, the heart of Puritan New England. A scandalous 
‘Ring, of which the chief enjoyed the personal intimacy and the 
efficient protection of the President, was strengthened in its occupa- 
tion of the government of Washington and of the district of Co- 
lumbia. The changes made in the Cabinet were not more promising. 
Mr. Boutwell was succeeded by Mr. Richardson, a weaker financier if 
that were possible. The Attorney-Generalship was given to a third- 
rate Oregon lawyer, Mr. Williams, who began immediately to apply 
stern disciplinary treatment to the Democratic States of the South. 

For by this time several of the States which had been delivered 
over to the carpet-bag governments by the reconstruction policy had 
emancipated themselves. Georgia was one of the earliest to break 
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loose. The carpet-baggers there, during three years’ tenure of power, 
had trebled the State debt, but in 1871 the Democrats obtained a 
majority in the Legislature, and unearthed some astounding acts of 
rapine. It is noteworthy that, although the Democratic government 
at the time repudiated some State railway bonds issued by the carpet- 
baggers, Georgian credit has since steadily improved, the State has 
been generally at peace, and presents a remarkable contrast to those 
States which have remained under Republican government. The 
public securities of Georgia (7 per cents.) were quoted a month ago 
at 106 to 107 upon the New York Stock Market, while South 
Carolina and Louisiana bonds were at 35 and 40. Thus measured 
by the opinion of investors, the difference is as great as that between 
the credit of France and the credit of Egypt or Turkey. It is not 
difficult to understand in the light of these facts the gradual conver- 
sion of Georgia and the neighbouring States to the Democratic party. 
Nor is it necessary to explain the adhesion of some negroes to the 
Democrats, and the acquiescence of all in the transfer of power, by 
the intimidation which an ‘ American Republican,’ in common with 
the mass of his party, attributes to the Southern whites. Intimida- 
tion no doubt there was, but that it prevailed as is alleged, without 
unsettling order and retarding progress, common sense forbids us to 
believe. The truth is that the carpet-bag system was mere anarchy, 
and that the Democratic State governments, though they may have 
been unjust and severe towards the negro, at least knew how to 
govern. So, in the wake of Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, gradually delivered themselves from 
the carpet-baggers. The Republican party made desperate efforts 
to check this movement, and to win back the ground they had lost, 
and with this object Mr. Williams vigorously used the powers of the 
Attorney-General’s office. The Federal Government has in every 
State a number of servants—district attorneys, marshals, and so on— 
and through these, under Acts passed by Congress after the war, the 
Attorney-General was able to interfere with effect, and substantially 
to order the intervention of troops, whenever it pleased his superiors, 
in the South. 

All these consequences of the reconstruction policy of the Re- 
publicans had been marked and denounced by the Reformers before 
1827, but their warnings had been set aside because Mr. Greeley was 
impossible as a President, and because it was hoped that General 
Grant would mend his ways. The President, however, and the group 
of politicians in the Senate who formed what might be called his 
real Cabinet—Mr. Conkling, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Morton, Mr. Logan, 
and Mr. Cameron—looked upon the victory of 1872 as a complete 
answer, prospective no less than retrospective, to all critics. The 
public mind revolted but slowly against this contemptuous treatment 
of popular opinion, which in a Republic is supposed to be supreme, 
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but which is, in fact, more helpless under the ‘ caucus’ system than 
under many forms of absolutism. Before the Fall Elections of 1874 
came on, the Administration had received many warnings, and the 
President had done something to mitigate the general distrust. He 
had.vetoed an Inflation Bill pushed forward by General Butler; he 
had supplanted Mr. Richardson at the Treasury by Mr. Bristow, 
a clear-headed practical financier, and had brought Mr. Marshall 
Jewell, another Republican of the ‘ Reform wing,’ into the Cabinet as 
Postmaster-General. But there was no stability of purpose in his 
policy. He hesitated to disclaim the ‘third term’ ambition which 
had been attributed to him, and he pursued with impatient ardour 
his policy of thrusting Republican State governments upon the South. 
In Louisiana, the Democrats had protested against the carpet-bag 
government over which Mr. Kellogg, a typical ‘ carpet-bagger,’ pre- 
sided, and had hoped to avenge the defeat of 1872 at the election 
of 1874. The Kellogg party, however, passed a Registry Act which 
gave them a security of winning the next election. The whites rose 
in arms, compelled Kellogg to surrender, and assumed the entire 
control of the State government. But the President had peculiar 
reasons for supporting the Louisiana adventurers. He had made his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Casey, Collector of the port of New Orleans ; 
and Mr. Casey had entered so warmly into State politics that on one 
occasion he carried several members of the Legislature out to sea in 
the government revenue-cutter in order to prevent the formation of 
an inconvenient quorum. Therefore, when the Kellogg Government 
was dispossessed, the Federal troops interfered, and compelled the 
Democrats to yield. The elections followed; the Democrats had a 
majority, but the Returning Board, by throwing out some returns, 
gave Kellogg the victory. A struggle for the possession’ of the 
Legislature again ensued; General Sheridan was sent down to New 
Orleans, and demanded by telegraph power to punish the recalcitrant 
Democrats of the State by martial law. This ludicrous policy was 
instantly repulsed by the good sense and honest feeling of the North, 
but it was not forgotten. 

The latter part of the Louisiana episode happened after the Fall 
Elections of 1874, but the earlier disclosures of Federal policy there 
aided in accumulating a large anti-Republican majority. Of the 
Republican party in the House of Representatives two-thirds received 
‘notice to quit’ in those elections. New York chose Mr. Tilden for 
governor by about 50,000 majority. Massachusetts elected a Demo- 
cratic governor, and cast out General Butler from its delegation to 
Congress. Illinois went over to the Democrats, changing 70,000 
votes as compared with those cast in 1872. The Republican ma- 
jorities in Pennsylvania and the West were pared down almost to 
nothing. The result was to give the Democrats a vast preponderance 
of power in the next House of Representatives. The Senate still 
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remained in the hands of the Republicans, but merely because at the 
beginning of each Congress only one-third of its members have to face 
re-election. 

The foregoing summary of the facts which led to the Democratic 
victory in 1874 may help us to the formation of some clear views 
about the Presidential contest of November last. The Republican 
party found itself in a minority in the country five months ago, as it 
did two years and a half ago, because not only General Grant, but, 
all the prominent politicians who had been identified with the Ad- 
ministration, were distrusted by the large floating mass of voters 
traditionally attached to the Republican party, yet generally uncon- 
cerned with politics. The interval between the Fall Elections of 1874 
and the Presidential contest of 1876 did not materially change the 
situation. The Democrats committed many errors; they pandered 
to the ignorant cry for inflation of the currency which was heard 
in the Western States; they attempted to impose upon the adminis- 
trative departments economies which were almost avowedly intended 
to cripple the action of the Executive; they assumed the airs and 
the language of an irresponsible opposition. No doubt much of the 
once familiar jargon of the Secessionists was talked among them, but 
it is certain that no idea of renewing the war against the Union ever 
entered the mind of a sane Democrat. On the other hand there were 
many forces working in their favour. The most conspicuous of their 
leaders, Governor Tilden, of New York, cleansed the Augean stable 
of the ‘Canal Ring’ in that State, and forced the Reformers, who had 
distrusted him as a wily old politician, to yield him their respect. He, 
at least, had done good practical work while others had been chatter- 
ing. The contrast, too, presented by the condition of the Democratic 
and the Republican States of the South was striking, and the solution 
of the Southern problem by allowing the States real self-government 
gained favour rapidly. 

The Republicans, on their side, had their gains and losses. Scandals 
continued to make their mark upon the repute of the Administration. 
The disclosure of General Babcock’s connection with the ‘ Whiskey 
Ring’ outweighed the advantage which was gained by Mr. Bristow’s 
management of the Treasury and his efforts to enforce purity among 
the government servants. General Belknap’s confession of complicity 
in corrupt dealings was even more serious; for General Babcock was 
only the President’s private secretary, while General Belknap was a 
Cabinet minister. Imputations were also cast upon the personal 
integrity of Mr. Blaine, who had been Speaker of the House, and 
was a candidate for the Presidential nomination, on the Secretary of 
the Navy, and on other Republican leaders. Personally the character 
of the Administration and its supporters sank lower and _ lower. 
Immediately before the Presidential contest of 1876 General Grant 
ejected from his Cabinet Mr. Bristow and Mr. Jewell, the two reform- 
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ing ministers, while among the new ministers brought in were two, 
Mr. Chandler and Mr. Donald Cameron, who were peculiarly identi- 
fied with the state of things that the Reformers desired to change. 
In policy also grave errors were committed. General Sheridan’s pro- 
ceedings in Louisiana were followed by an attempt of the Republican 
majority in the forty-third Congress to pass important measures 
affecting the South, the Civil Rights Bill and the Force Bill, before 
the Democratic House came into power. When it is remembered 
that of the majority who voted for these bills in the House of Repre- 
sentatives two-thirds had received ‘ notice to quit,’ and knew that 
their legislative functions would end on a fixed day, it must be ad- 
mitted that their moral competence to enact important laws was very 
doubtful. The President’s ambiguous utterances on the subject of 
the ‘third term’ offended many staunch party men, who preserved 
a sentimental reverence for the practice of Washington and ‘the 
Fathers.’ But much was redeemed by the steady position which the 
President, followed by the great mass of the party, now took up on 
the currency question, contrasted, as it was, with the wavering attitude 
of the Democrats. The Republicans were forced to become a ‘ hard- 
money’ party in the forty-fourth Congress, while the Democrats re- 
mained divided; and in the State elections of 1875 it was seen that soft 
money” had little chance of acceptance anywhere. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Iowa, where the inflationists were victorious in the Demo- 
cratic camp, were held triumphantly by the Republicans. 

An attempt to raise a new issue in politics was made by the 
President and followed up by Mr. Blaine towards the close of 1875. 
The aggressive movements of the Roman Catholic Church were 
pointed out to popular jealousy, but with no perceptible effect upon 
the relations of parties. Thus, when in the following spring Re- 
publicans and Democrats began to prepare themselves for the decisive 
struggle, their pretensions to support were substantially the same 
as those upon which they had encountered each other at. the elections 
of 1874. But there was an important difference between the two 
occasions. In 1874 a Republican could vote with the Democrats, 
as a rebuke to the Administration, with the knowledge that he was 
surrendering to the opposition the checking power, but not the 
acting power, in the Republic. In 1876 the executive as well as 
the legislative power would have been surrendered if a Democratic 
victory had been furthered. But the discontented Republicans had 
to ask themselves last year whether the Democrats in Congress had 
proved themselves worthy of trust. It is easy to see how an honest 
man might doubt whether it was wise to desert his former political 
friends, still professing the principles of his choice, for a party which 
had established no reputation for practical achievement except in 
the single case of Mr. Tilden’s government of New York. There 
were many able men among the Democrats, but the shadow of the 
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inflationist heresy hung over them all. If, therefore, a Republican who 
desired reform and peace could persuade himself that the candidate 
of his own party would help to pacify the South and purify the Civil 
Service, he would naturally rejoice to be absolved from the duty of 
voting for a Democrat or of withholding his vote at a momentous 
national crisis. That the crisis was momentous all impartial men 
were forced to confess. Seven years of ‘Grantism’—that is, of the 
domination of the political clique which screened its operations 
behind General Grant’s personality, and used his ignorance and his 
self-confidence for their own purposes—had brought the Republican 
party to the dust, and had besmirched the good fame of the American 
people. What then would five years more of the same régime accom- 
plish? Was it likely that Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Morton, and Mr. 
Blaine would consent to give place to a different class of statesmen ? 
Was it possible that the experienced ‘ machine-men’ would agree to 
destroy the motive power which gave them strength and considera- 
tion? To these questions many sanguine Republicans answered that 
with a new President there would be a ‘new departure’ in politics, 
and the Reformers satisfied themselves that they could force their 
candidate—Mr. Bristow or any other—on the party managers. The 
Independents, another dissatisfied section, took up a bolder position, 
declaring that they would vote for Mr. Bristow if the latter were 
the choice of the Republican Convention, and otherwise for Mr. 
Tilden if he were nominated by the Democrats. But it was not at 
all certain that either the one or the other would be nominated. Mr. 
Bristow was disliked by the Republican managers and by the Presi- 
dent; Mr. Tilden was disliked by the Western inflationists and by 
the Tammany Hall organisation in New York City. 

The Republican National Convention met at Cincinnati. Among 
the candidates were Mr. Blaine, Mr. Conkling, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Bristow, Mr. Hartranft, and Mr. Hayes. The first three had been 
identified with Grantism and the management of ‘ the machine’ for 
years, though they were separated by personal antipathies and local 
jealousies, Mr. Blaine representing New England, Mr. Conkling New 
York, and Mr. Morton the West. Mr. Bristow was the Reformers’ 
candidate; Mr. Hartranft and Mr. Hayes had won distinction in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio respectively in the campaign against the in- 
flationists. The first ballot seemed to show Mr. Blaine’s superiority 
of forces, but he had not a sufficient majority, and in subsequent 
divisions the other sections of the party united against his following. 
Mr. Conkling, Mr. Morton, Mr. Hartranft, and Mr. Bristow were too 
diverse in eharacter and interests to coalesce except on neutral ground, 
and Mr. Hayes, whose name was least known of all those submitted to 
the Convention, obtained a majority. The Reformers were half hope- 
ful, half puzzled by this result, which was purely fortuitous. Mr. 
Hayes was an honest high-minded man who had done his duty by his 
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country both in war and peace, had fished in no muddy waters, either 
political or financial, and had won the confidence of his own State. 
But had he the energy and resolution to do the toilsome and unthankful 
work of a reforming President, to break with the party managers, to 
shatter the mainspring of patronage? The question was quickly 
answered. Mr. Hayes accepted the Cincinnati nomination in a letter 
of which the sentiments were admirable, though the practical sug- 
gestions were unprofitably vague. But at any rate Mr. Hayes’s deter- 
mination to achieve the pacification of the South, the reform of the 
Civil Service, and the resumption of cash payments, was set forth as 
the battle-ground of the campaign. In a few weeks, when operations 
had actually begun, Mr. Hayes retired, in compliance with the 
etiquette of Presidential rivalries, from the field of active strife, and 
he took no notice of the fact that his army, led by Mr. Chandler, 
Mr. Conkling, Mr. Morton, and Mr. Blaine, quietly moved to a 
different position. Jn the campaign that followed nothing was 
heard of establishing friendly relations with the Southern whites, 
or of emancipating the Civil Service from its political servitude, and 
very little of ‘hard money.’ The veterans of Grantism found more 
congenial materials for their speeches and for the arguments of their 
organs, and they turned to these without caring to reconcile them 
with Mr. Hayes’s letter. Senators Logan and Boutwell contended 
that the South was still in rebellion, and that every loyal man was as 
deeply bound to vote for the Republican candidate as he was to main- 
tain the Union in arms during the civil war. Mr. Blaine and others 
insist 1 that if the Democrats came into power they would repudiate 
the constitutional amendments, and burden the country with Con- 
federate debts and Southern war-claims to the amount of two thousand 
millions of dollars at least. Senator Morton protested that the 
Southern whites were exterminating the negro freedmen, and could 
only be checked in their fury by the strong-handed intervention of 
the Federal power. Finally, Secretary Morrill, of the Treasury, an- 
nounced that a Democratic victory would destroy American credit 
among foreign capitalists. These were the issues on which the Repub- 
lican party, quitting the ground selected by Mr. Hayes, chose to fight. 
It is not surprising that the discontents of the preceding seven years 
revived, and that the Republican party, in spite of desperate efforts, 
were faced by a Democratic majority of a quarter of a million. 

The Democrats had done wisely in selecting Mr. Tilden as their 
champion. His energy in combating the ‘Canal Ring’ in New York 
had made men look to him as a possible reformer at Washington ; but 
moreover he was credited with a full share of the wisdom of the 
serpent, and it was felt that if he became entangled in any question- 
able transactions it could not be pleaded on his behalf, as in General 
Grant’s case, that he had erred through ignorance. His ‘ hard-money ’ 
principles were well known, though in this respect his cause was 
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damaged by his association with Mr. Hendricks, a representative of 
the Western Democrats, who had been nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

The Presidential election took place on the 7th of November, 
and on the following day it was announced and almost universally 
believed in New York and the other chief cities of the Union that 
Mr. Tilden had been elected. He had secured the electoral votes of 
the ‘solid South,’ it was said, and those of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana, and Oregon. But it was soon discovered that 
Oregon had given a majority the other way, and that in South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, the alleged majorities of the Demo- 
crats had to pass under the manipulation of ‘ returning boards’ com- 
posed of Republican partisans. Thus Mr. Tilden was left with 184 
votes, or one less than the number necessary for his return. For Mr. 
Hayes 185 votes, precisely the required number, were claimed, but of 
these the votes of three States, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida 
—in all nineteen—were disputed by the Democrats. The returning 
boards, however, decided, as had been expected, in favour of Mr. 
Hayes. The Democrats, it is true, had a technical point raised on 
their side in Oregon, where the governor decided that one Republican 
elector was disqualified, and gave his certificate to a Democrat. But 
it was acknowledged that the real conflict would be over the Southern 
States, where actual majorities had been recorded for Mr. Tilden, 
which the returning boards had undertaken to reverse by casting out 
certain polls as void by reason of intimidation. It became clear 
that upon the action of these boards turned the issue of the election, 
and numbers of non-partisan persons inquired whether there were no 
means of reviewing a decision so momentous and so much open to 
suspicion. The Constitution was silent; no previous election had 
been so close as to yield a precedent. A controversy was thus opened 
which stirred the very foundations of the Federal system. The 
superstitious reverence for the letter of the Constitution was shaken, 
and its amendment, not in detail, but in principle, was seriously 
debated. 

These discussions have the greater significance because they 
are coincident with the disruption of the Republican party. The 
defeat of Mr. Hayes has not been nullified by his installation as 
President. He must choose, and choose openly, between ‘ Grantism’ 
and anti-Grantism, and his choice either way will rend asunder the 
ties which bound many Republicans against their will to the policy 
of the ‘ machine-men.’ If he is in earnest in his reforming professions, 
he must destroy the whole fabric of ‘ the machine’ by separating the 
Civil Service from active politics, If he is not in earnest, the Reformers 
will no longer endure the humiliation of being tricked with fair 
words while their votes are needed, and being scornfully dismissed 
when they have helped to set ‘the party’ on its legs again. The 
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compact body of politicians which held power from 1861 to 1877 
must go to pieces and crystallise anew. . 

The Republican campaign had been conducted by men who were 
determined at any cost to prevent this disruption, and when their 
defeat became manifest they strove to avert some, at least, of its 
consequences by securing a majority for Mr. Hayes. In this they 
were successful, for the returning boards gave Mr. Hayes the doubtful 
States ; but the lessons of the election were none the less plain. Con- 
ceding Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina to the Republicans, the 
aggregate majority of the Democrats in the fifteen States of the South 
remained an unchallengeable fact. Out of 2,545,000 Southern voters, 
Mr. Tilden had a clear majority of 487,000, or not far from one-fifth 
of the whole. It is impossible to believe that this was achieved 
merely by ‘ intimidation,’ especially as in South Carolina and Loui- 
siana the military aid of the Federal government had been called in, 
and had kept the peace during the election. The Republicans did 
not venture to challenge Mr. Tilden’s return in any other State except 
Florida. ‘But look at the North, where an ‘American Republican, 
in an eloquent passage, says that ‘the States which represent the 
wealth, the enterprise, and the industry of the Republic’ went in 
‘an unbroken column’ for Mr. Hayes. This result is reached by 
‘eliminating ’ New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, as corrupted 
by the Irish vote, and Indiana as tainted with ‘Southern sentiment.’ 
If we take, however, the natural groups of States, we may see what 
were the proportions of the Republican majorities. In New England 
(six States), out of 668,000 votes polled, Mr. Hayes had 64,000 
majority, or about 10 per cent. of the voters. In the three great 
central States—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—he was in 
a minority, obtaining only 977,000 votes out of 2,004,000. In the 
three great Western States—Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—Mr. Hayes 
had 827,000 votes out of 1,639,000, or very little more than one-half. 
These six States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois—contain nearly half the population of the Union, 
and much more than half its wealth and enterprise ; their aggregate 
votes show a majority of a few thousands for the Democrats. In the 
four States of the North-West—Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin—Mr. Hayes was supported by 540,000 votes out of 980,000. 
In the four States of the Far West—Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, and 
Kansas—he had 133,000 votes out of 222,000. In the two Pacific 
States—Oregon and California—he had only 93,000 votes out of 
184,000. ‘These figures show how unfounded is the claim of the 
Republicans to a great popular triumph in the North outweighed only 
by Southern intimidation. It may be noticed also that of the nine 
great. cities in the United States—New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco—all except the last two gave majorities to the Democrats. 
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But the Republican leaders had resolved that the decisions of the 
returning boards in South Carolina and Louisiana should not be 
questioned, and that Mr. Hayes should be installed as President. Here 
the obscurity of the Constitution perplexed the country. Hamilton 
and the Federalists had intended to make the Presidential office a 
real elective monarchy, with all the powers which an English sovereign 
exercised in the last century. They did not dream of a President 
dependent on a senatorial combination, and nominated by an elabo- 
rate system of ‘caucuses.’ The mode of choice, therefore, which was 
prescribed in the Constitution was adapted to a set of conditions alto- 
gether different from those now subsisting. Each State was enjoined 
to choose ‘ electors,’ equal in number to its representation in both 
Houses of Congress, and those electors, it was supposed, would select 
freely and honestly the best candidates for the executive offices. If 
there were no absolute majority for any candidate, the House of 
Representatives was to elect the President, and the Senate the Vice- 
President. But the electors have never really exercised a choice, 
Early in the history of the Union, party spirit broke out fiercely, and 
the parties insisted on pledging the electors to vote for candidates 
previously selected. In the course of time the convention system 
became fully developed, and the choice of the people was thus fixed 
beforehand. Finally came the adoption of the principle, dating 
from Jackson’s presidency, ‘To the victors belong the spoils,’ which 
converted the whole public service of the country into a partisan 
army. This was the gravest change of all, and its effects were in- 
creasingly felt as the sphere of government was widened. Of late 
years, and under the rule of the Republican party, offices have been 
multiplied until there are now 80,000 office-holders under the United 
States Government. Each one of these is a centre of political in- 
fluence for his party; most of them are taxed by the party leaders for 
party purposes; through them such politicians as Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Conkling gain power over conventions, which they would never 
obtain if they were compelled to appeal directly to the convictions 
and the sentiment of the people. The increase of the foreign element 
in the United States has also aggravated the evils of a system which 
the political imagination of Hamilton never called into being. The 
Irish and a great part of the German immigrants were, and are, 
altogether devoid of the political habit of mind, of the inclination 
to compromise, and the resolution to secure order, which, united with 
a steady persistence in vindicating liberties and rights, have distin- 
guished the English and American peoples from all others. 

The Constitution had not looked for any possible dispute about 
the counting of the Presidential votes, and it simply provided that the 
President of the Senate should open the certificates covering the elec- 
tors’ votes in the presence of both Houses of Congress, and that the 
votes ‘should then be counted.’ But, it was asked, by whom? The 
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Republican ‘ managers,’ relying on the fact that the President of the 
Senate was a member of their own party, insisted that he, and he 
alone, should count the votes, and in doubtful cases should decide what 
yotes should be counted. The Democrats appealed to the precedents 
of former elections, in which the Houses of Congress had nominated 
tellers and rejected votes as invalid. But the power of enforcing their 
theory of the ‘ count’ was obviously in the hands of the Republicans. 
The President of the Senate was their instrument, and General Grant, 
with all the forces of the States behind him, was ready to give effect 
to the decision. Nothing could be more menacing to the peace of 
the country than this situation. The Democrats knew that in two at 
least of the contested Southern States the votes actually polled for 
them gave them large majorities over their opponents, and they 
refused to acquiesce in the reversal of that judgment by returning 
boards, which, in previous years, had been condemned as utterly 
corrupt by the Republicans themselves. They contended that either 
House of Congress should be allowed to throw out the votes of States 
to which objection was taken, as had been-done, in fact, by the 
Republicans in 1873. Were the votes of Louisiana and Florida thus 
thrown out, there would be ‘a failure to elect,’ no candidate receiving 
an absolute majority, and according to law the decision would then 
pass to the House of Representatives. The majority of the House, 
however, elected in 1874 were Democrats, and the Republican 
managers resisted the possibility of this reference as fiercely as the 
reckoning of the doubtful States for Mr. Tilden. It seemed possible 
that the controversy would lead to civil war, or at least to grave 
troubles in the South, and to a refusal of the Democrats to acknow- 
ledge Mr. Hayes’s title. Fortunately the political temper of the 
American people had taken refuge among the classes generally uncon- 
cerned with politics, and an emphatic protest forced the violent 
partisans on both sides to accept a compromise. 

It was agreed by Congress, in spite of the opposition of the chief 
Republican leaders, Morton, Blaine, Sherman, and others, that the 
points in dispute should, in the first instance, be referred by Congress 
to a commission of fifteen, composed equally of senators, represen- 
tatives, and judges of the Supreme Court, that the President of the 
Senate should be restricted to simply ministerial duties, and that no 
votes should be thrown out except by the concurrence of both Houses. 
The plan appeared to be favourable to the Democrats, for it was not 
believed that the corrupt practices of the Louisiana Board could 
escape something like a judicial investigation; but it was supported 
by many Republicans who had become alarmed at the excitement of the 
public mind. The Republican opposition in the Senate was overcome, 
the tribunal was constituted, and thus the danger of a disputed title 
to the Presidency was averted. It soon became evident that this 
security was much needed. The tribunal was composed of eight 
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Republicans and seven Democrats, and by a ‘strict party vote’ the 
former refused to inquire into the alleged frauds of the returning 
boards. The primary object of the ‘compromise’ was thus apparently 
defeated, for, no inquiry being made, it was not possible either to 
redress the wrongs of the Democrats or to clear the character of the 
Republicans. But the secondary object, the attainment of a decision 
legally and morally binding on all parties, was secured. A section of 
the Democrats, strong in numbers, though not in ability or reputa- 
tion, attempted to dispute the decisions of the tribunal and to delay 
the counting of the votes, so that the 4th of March might pass and a 
new election might become necessary. The attempt proved futile 
through the loyalty of the Democratic leaders; but the frenzy with 
which the forms of Congressional debate were used for purposes of 
delay showed that the escape from anarchy had been narrow indeed. 

Mr. Hayes has been declared and inaugurated President of the 
United States, but none the less is the party of which he is the 
nominal chief broken, probably for ever. A new party must be 
formed on different principles, and, above all, with different men, 
unless the Democrats are to be allowed to win easily at the next trial 
of strength. It is admitted that if another election had been possible 
in January last, when the Republican party managers were opposing 
the compromise, the Democrats would have swept the Union as 
triumphantly as the opposite party in 1868. But the organisation 
of a reformed Republican party and its ultimate conquest of popu- 
larity would be far more consonant with the sympathies of most 
Englishmen than the victory of the Democrats.! Neither the slave- 
holding traditions, nor the Irish and Roman Catholic connections, 
nor the ‘ soft-money proclivities ’ of the Democratic party, are appre- 
ciated in this country; and as for free trade, the Liberal Republicans 
are as thoroughly in its favour as any of the Democrats. But it is 
idle to talk of a Republican Reform Administration, unless the whole 
personnel of the party be changed. And no change of this nature 
will be permanent unless the system of party organisation, introduced 
by the Democrats during the administrations of Pierce and Buchanan, 
and perfected by the Republicans since the war, be swept away. The 
‘spoils ’ system and the ‘caucus’ system are each enough to under- 
mine the morality of any government, but in combined operation they 
are fatally powerful. 

The dead-lock created by the disputed election of November last 
has led to many proposals for the amendment of the Constitution, 
such as the abolition of the ‘electoral colleges,’ the choice of the 
President by a general vote in each State, or by a plébiscite without 


1 Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet indicates a determination on his part to get rid of the 
influence of the Senatorial clique, and to make the pacification of the South and 
the purification of the Civil Service realities. But the men who have managed ‘the 
machine ’ so long will not surrender power without a struggle. 
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distinction of States, the permanent regulation of the authority of 
Congress over the counting of the votes, and so on. For most of 
these there is a great deal to be said in the abstract, but the belief 
that any or all of them would cure the evils which have culminated in 
the recent crisis argues an amazing faith in the potency of mere 
machinery. It was long ago pointed out by commentators on the 
American Constitution that an election turning upon the votes of one 
or two States would give rise to a difficult controversy, though no 
one imagined until within the last eight years that issues so grave 
would fall into the hands of State governments composed of negro 
office-holders and their unscrupulous allies. Whatever the method 
of taking the vote, there must be, in the last resort, either absolute 
confidence in the returning officers, or a reference to some tribunal 
of commanding authority. The latter alternative cannot be enter- 
tained so long as the scrutiny of the Presidential votes is held to be 
a matter of State concernment only; and there are objections, 
very strongly urged even by reformers, against giving Congress, the 
only available body in the Republic, the power to ‘go behind the 
returns ’"—that is, to examine judicially whether the returning officers 
have done their duty or not. That the Supreme Court ought not to 
be dragged into these political quarrels has been proved by the abuse 
lavished upon Judge Bradley, who had the casting vote upon the late 
Commission of Fifteen; but the distrust of Congress as a deciding body, 
merely because Congress is supposed to be actuated by violent party 
feeling, seems inconsistent with faith in representative institutions at 
all. Congress is, or ought to be, amenable to public opinion, and is 
certainly much more likely to be kept up to a high standard of 
political morality by public criticism than the small local boards, at 
least as much actuated by partisanship, which now settle the most 
vital questions. If the Senate and the House of Representatives 
could be rescued from the pressure of the convention system, and if 
the convention system were deprived of its mainspring by abolishing 
political patronage in the Civil Service and making appointments 
permanent, there would be no reason to fear the dominance of 
partisanship over public spirit in either Chamber. 

But if these fears really prevail there is a remedy within easy 
reach. Amendments to the Constitution, lengthening the Presidential 
term and abolishing re-election, have been proposed by President 
Hayes himself; others, not less thorough-going, will certainly be 
brought forward in the next session of Congress. Why should not a 
bolder stride forward be taken? Why should it not be recognised 
formally as well as in fact that the theory of the Presidential office 
as defined in the Constitution has broken down in practice, that it 
has been found impossible to maintain the true independence of the 
executive and legislative powers, and that Congress, which has drawn 
to itself more and more of the President’s functions, should be made to 
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share his responsibility? Ifthe period of the President’s tenure of 
office is to be changed at all, it is to be hoped that not a fixed but an 
uncertain term will be sanctioned, so that his position may be assi- 
milated to that of the executive chief. under our own government, the 
Prime Minister. The popular election of the President might thus 
be done away with altogether, and he might be elected, to begin with, 
by the vote of the two Houses of Congress in joint session, his removal 
following a vote against any of his Cabinet measures in both Houses, 
Since the Senate is gradually changed in its composition, and each 
Senator’s term is for six years, the President would have nearly the 
same guarantee for permanence which an English minister backed by 
a septennial Parliament enjoys. Some slight changes in other par- 
ticulars would be needed—for instance, the admission of ministers to 
Congress; and their responsibility to the Houses would of course 
follow. 

The decline of the American Presidency dates from the election of 
Andrew Jackson, who succeeded too well in impressing his coarse, 
strenuous, unscrupulous character upon the political life of the nation. 
Before his time all the prominent public men in the United States 
were scholars and thinkers, and the correspondence of the Presidents 
and ministers, from Washington to the younger Adams, is full of 
weighty and fruitful thought. But after Jackson came the predomi- 
nance of conventions and patronage. The men who were worthy to 
rank with the earlier chiefs of American parties—Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster—were compelled to resign their ambition for the highest 
place in the State, and to become the ministers of mediocrities. As 
immigration flowed in, the work of politics grew easier for the mere 
intriguer and harder for the statesman; the manipulation of ignorant 
masses and of busy placemen became an art in itself. The political 
wisdom that is stored up in the works of Jefferson, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, Calhoun, and Webster, was supplanted by the clevernesses of 
Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Conkling, and Mr. Blaine. The change 
became slowly visible, but now it is apparent to the most careless 
observers. If the Americans are tired of the ‘ politicians, and are 
willing to make an effort to renew the generation of statesmen, they 
must be prepared to break up the patronage system and to diminish 
the influence of conventions. If they can accomplish this, the possi- 
bilities of statesmanship surely are not exhausted in the nation which 
nobly won its independence a century ago, and crushed the most for- 
midable rebellion of modern times within our own memories. 


Epwarp D. J. WILson. 
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GEORGE SAND. 


die yap kpare? 
yuvaikds avdpdBevdov éAmiCov Kéap. 


A GREAT SPIRIT has passed from among us; and many, no doubt, 
have of late been endeavouring to realise distinctly what kind of 
pleasure they have drawn, what lessons they have learnt, from the 
multitudinous writings of the most noteworthy woman, with perhaps 
one exception, who has appeared in literature since Sappho. 

To estimate the general result and outcome of a series of 
romances like George Sand’s is no easy task. For while on the one 
hand they contain implicitly what amounts to a kind of system of 
philosophy and theology, yet on the other hand the exposition of 
this system is so fluctuating and fitful, so modified by the dramatic 
necessities of varied plots, that it is hard to disentangle the operative 
and permanent from the inert and accidental matter. 

Yet it is distinctly as a force, an influence, a promulgation of 
real or supposed truths, rather than as a repertory of graceful amuse- 
ment, that these books claim consideration. We know that the 
moral leadership of the mass of the reading world has passed to a 
great extent into the hands of romance-writers. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, are some of the names 
which at once occur of Frenchmen who have found in prose fiction 
a powerful means of influencing the ideals and the conduct of their 
contemporaries. George Sand and Victor Hugo have succeeded to 
this power, and these two have on the whole for nearly two gene- 
rations been the foremost authors in France. Long ago Sainte- 
Beuve placed George Sand and Lamennais at the head of living 
French writers; but the fame of Hugo has waxed; the fame of 
Lamennais has waned; George Sand’s continues to shine with a 
steady lustre. 

I do not mention Balzac in this connection, for Balzac was a 
novelist pure and simple. His consummate powers of observation 
and narration were combined with a sterile extravagance in the 
region of abstract thought, which renders the disquisitions scattered 
through his romances little better than so much waste paper. 

With George Sand the case is very different. Inferior to Balzac 
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in the power of accurately reproducing the society around her, she 
chooses by preference subjects which she can approach, not so much 
from without as from within; her works are the outcome of a 
meditative nature which lives in imagination through many lives, 
and applies to all the same guiding conceptions of man’s duty and 
his fate. 

It is somewhat strange, therefore, though the anomaly might be 
paralleled in the case of some more formal teachers,—that while every- 
one agrees that George Sand’s stories are pre-eminently novels with 
a purpose—‘ Tendenz-Novellen ’—yet there is by no means the same 
concurrence as to what that purpose is, down what stream of tendency 
they do actually flow. 

Her name was for many years ‘a word of fear’ in British house- 
holds, where she was known chiefly from secondhand accounts of 
Indiana, and was pictured as the semi-masculine assailant of 
marriage and Christianity. Some German critics, on the other hand, 
less keenly interested in the maintenance of propriety all over the 
world, have preferred to view in her ‘the exponent of the ideas of 
1830, the representative of that shadowy alliance between aris- 
tocracy, intellect, and the working man, as opposed to the bowrgeoisie 
and the juste milieu, which ended in 1848-51 with the temporary 
triumph of the working man and the ultimate downfall of every- 
body. And there is some truth in both of these views. From 
Indiana (1831) till Mauprat (1836), in what may be called the 
Romances of Search, there is a tone of indignant protest against 
the structure of French society which amounts at times to revolt 
and bitterness. And from Simon (1836) till Le Péché de M. An- 
toime (1845), there are frequent traces of the political influence 
exercised over her by Michel de Bourges, Barbés, Louis Blanc, and 
Pierre Leroux. These strains of feeling correspond to well-marked 
but passing epochs of her life—the first to her married wretchedness, 
the second to her absorption, under Michel’s ascendency, in the 
constitutional struggles of a few hopeful but troubled years. But 
an attentive study of her works, or of her autobiography, reveals a 
life-long preoccupation of a very different kind. ‘Hlle a toujours 
été tourmentée des choses divines.’ Such are the words in which 
she sums up the true, the inner history of her life—words well ex- 
pressing the unrest of a ceaseless search, and the pain of a never- 
satisfied desire. ‘ Ceci est histoire de ma vie, she says ; ‘ ma véri- 
table histoire.’ 

The passages in her books which indicate this perpetual preoccu- 
pation are in a certain sense so obvious as to escape notice. That is 
to say, they are so numerous and so long that the general reader has 
for the most part acquired the habit of skipping them. He shares 
the feelings of the able editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes : ‘ Pour 
Dieu, m’écrivait souvent Buloz, pas tant de mysticisme!’ It is 
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George Sand’s gravest artistic fault that she overloads her stories 
with such a mass of religious reverie. ‘C’est bien possible,’ she 
replies, ‘mais je ne vois pas trop comment j’eusse pu faire pour ne 
pas écrire avec le propre sang de mon cceur et la propre flamme de 
ma pensée.’ 

The defect in art is obvious: it goes so far as to make some of 
her books almost unreadable, except to religious inquirers (e.g. 
Spiridion, Mlle. la Quintinie); but, on the other hand, the heartfelt 
sincerity of her sermons is equally undeniable. 

In the earlier romances, the Romances of Search, we hear her 
appealing with passionate earnestness for light and revelation to an 
irresponsive heaven. And in the Romances of. Exposition, which 
constitute the great bulk of her works, we have the scheme of the 
universe, at which she ultimately arrived, enforced upon us in a 
hundred different ways. This scheme is nothing new; it has even 
come by this time to possess a kind of orthodoxy of its own; but 
forty years ago it was less widely held, and its adoption by one who 
had passed through the extreme phase of Catholicism indicated, in 
the then state of religious parties, no little breadth and moderation 
of mind. Briefly stated, it is much as follows:—There is a God, 
inconceivable and unknown, but approachable by prayer under the 
aspect of a Father in Heaven; there is a Holy Spirit, or ceaseless 
influx of grace and light, receivable by sincere and ardent souls: 
and among the beings who have been filled fullest with this divine 
inspiration the first place belongs to Jesus Christ, whose life is the 
highest model which humanity has known. Progress is the law of 
the universe; the soul’s progress, begun on earth, is continued 
through an infinite series of existences; nor is there any soul which 
may not ultimately rise to purity and happiness. Unselfish love is 
the best and most lasting of earthly experiences, for a love begun 
on earth may endure for ever. Marriage affords the best and the 
normal setting for such love; but under exceptional circumstances 
it may exist outside the married state. Religious aspiration and 
unselfish love should form, as it were, the spirit of life ; its substance 
is best filled out by practical devotion to some impersonal ideal,— 
the scientific or meditative observation of Nature, the improvement 
of the condition of the people, or the realisation of our visionary 
conceptions in a sincere and noble art. 

There is nothing original in this: ‘Ce que je suis,’ says George 
Sand, ‘ tout le monde peut l’étre: ce que je vois, tout le monde peut 
le voir: ce que j’espére, tout le monde peut y arriver. II ne s’agit 
que d’aimer la vérité, et je crois que tout le monde sent le besoin 
de la trouver.’ 

Perhaps the reader will best be able to test the accuracy of 
this synopsis of George Sand’s teaching if we consider in detail, 
and with as many extracts as space will allow, her relation to each 
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of these fundamental topics, the People, the Sexes, Art, Nature, 
Religion. 

This mode of dividi-g a complex subject will admit of the in- 
troduction of a few reflections upon the events of Mme. Dudevant’s 
life, considered as originating or modifying her opinions; and in the 
course of our analysis we shall perhaps arrive almost insensibly at 
some more general estimate of her magnitude as an author. 

I. To begin, then, with her relation to ‘the people,’ under which 
vague word we mean to include the whole mass of social and political 
phenomena which have in her time overloaded the French calendar 
with so many mysterious allusions: the Hundred Days, the revolu- 
tion of February, the state trials of April, the days of June, the 
revolution of July, the events of December—landmarks emerging, 
as it were, from the mingled and turbid under-current of Legitimism, 
Orleanism, Bonapartism, Saint-Simonism, and the terrible ‘ doctrine 
of Babeuf.’ 

It has often been remarked that her strangely mixed ancestry 
seems to have fitted her in an especial manner for comprehending 
the most widely separated classes of society. On one side she was 
descended from Augustus the Strong, King of Poland, whose gigantic 
and almost mythical figure towers above a weltering chaos of lust 
and war; and the blood of the great Maurice de Saxe ran with 
indelible nobility through the veins of her father, a gallant officer 
in Napoleon’s army. Her mother was the daughter of a bird-catcher, 
and a true specimen of the grisette of Paris in all her ignorance, her 
excitability, her frailty, and her charm. Her father died early, and 
the care of her childhood was divided between her father’s mother, 
a refined and stately lady of the old régime, and her own mother, 
who could not live away from the bustle of the Boulevards and the 
petty quarrels and trifling pleasures of a woman of the people. The 
mutual antagonism between these two guardians taught the girl 
many a lesson on the relation of class to class; and the affection 
which she felt for both combatants helped to give to the works of 
her later life that catholicity of view which enabled her to enter 
with equal ease into the essential feelings of every rank of life, to 
compose both Le Marquis de Villemer and Frangois le Champi. 

And it is a noteworthy result of this origin and this education 
that although George Sand is sometimes coarse and often fantastic 
in her descriptions of what is called ‘ high life,’ she is never vulgar 
in the way in which so many French authors, since the First Empire, 
have been vulgar, with the vulgarity of a literary class revelling in 
the luxury and fashion into which intellectual power has raised 
them. Théophile Gautier, for instance, with all his wealth of imagi- 
nation and grace of style, obviously does not possess what we in 
England call ‘the instincts of a gentleman.’ Now George Sand 
always has ‘the instincts of a gentleman,’ though she may not 
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always have those very different instincts which we call ‘ the instincts 
of a lady.’ 

Through all her dealings with the ordinary literary and political 
world around her, this difference between her and them is discernible. 
She is free from their effusive self-assertion, their uneasy vanity ; 
she is indifferent to luxury and to fame; there is about her a tran- 
quillity like that of the Sphinx, to which her baffled admirers so often 
compared her—something steadfast, disdainful, and serene. The 
very length and vigour of her life seemed to attest the potency of 
her race. She had, as it were, the power of living down everybody 
and everything—enemies, partisanships, scandals, loves—whole 
schools of thought and whole generations of men. These pass away 
and leave her in great old age sitting beneath the roof that sheltered 
her earliest years, and writing for her grandchildren stories in which 
her own childhood lives anew. 

Let us consider, then, in what way this largeness and serenity of 
view which we claim for George Sand’s mature works manifests itself 
in her dealings with public questions. It will be found, we think, 
that while inspired by a strong and steady love of liberty and pro- 
gress, she was free from the obvious faults of ordinary French 
reformers: their violent party spirit, their extravagant doctrines, 
and their tendency to expect the salvation of society from without 
rather than from within; to imagine that a rearrangement of 
institutions can actually raise a man, whereas it can do no more 
than give him a better chance of raising himself. Now George 
Sand, as her fellow liberals often complained, had no party spirit, 
none of that ‘ fiévie d’espoir et d’angoisse ’ which a generous but one- 
sided man feels in the crash of revolutions. French revolutions are 
short cuts which are apt to take the lover of liberty a long way 
round, and in the preface to her Petite Fadette, a story written in 
1848, George Sand expresses the profound and hopeless pity which 
led her at such moments to take refuge in the stillness and sanctity 
of Nature from the confusion of raving tongues. 


Dans les temps ot Je mal vient de ce que les hommes se méconnaissent et se 
détestent, la mission de l'artiste est de célébrer la douceur, la confiance, l’amitié, 
et de rappeler ainsi aux hommes endurcis ou découragés, que les mceurs pures, 
les sentiments tendres, et l'équité primitive sont ou peuvent étre encore de ce 
monde. 

Précher l’union quand on s’égorge c'est crier dans le désert. Il est des temps 
ott les ames sont si agitées qu’elles sont sourdes a toute exhortation directe. Depuis 
ces journées de juin dont les événements actuels sont l'inévitable conséquence, 
l'auteur du conte qu’on va lire s’est imposé la tiche d’étre aimable, dat-il en mourir 
de chagrin. I] a laissé railler ses bergertes, comme il avait laissé railler tout le reste, 
sans s'inquiéter des arréts de certaine critique. I] sait qu'il a fait plaisir & ceux qui 
aiment cette note-la, et que faire plaisir ceux qui souffrent du méme mal quo 
lui, 4 savoir l‘horreur de la haine et des vengeances, c'est leur faire tout le bien 
quvils peuvent accepter: bien fugitif, soulagement passager, il est vrai, mais 
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plus réel qu'une déclamation passionnée, et plus saisissant qu’une démonstration 
classique. 


Again, George Sand keeps wonderfully clear of extravagant 
doctrines. Horace, a book which procured for her, she tells us, 
‘une douzaine d’ennemis bien conditionnés,’ contains a scathing 
exposure of the egoism, folly, and conceit which inflate the legiti- 
mate aspirations of poor but clever young Frenchmen into so bom- 
bastic an unreality. Horace was for a certain class in France what 
The Book of Snobs was for a certain class in England, a castigation 
after which the same meannesses could hardly be repeated in the 
same way. 

Le Péché de M. Antoine is the book in which she deals most 
freely with the question of property. But her ideal remedy for the 
inequalities of its distribution turns out to be not communism, but 
co-operation, ‘ communauté par association ’—an idea which it was 
well worth while to preach in France, and which may yet have a 
great future before it if the existing relations between Capital and 
Labour should ultimately break down. 

Again, we remark that the characteristic moral of George Sand’s 
books—the doctrine that every elevation, whether of a class or of an 
individual, must be effected primarily from within—is as strongly 
insisted on in the case of the working classes as in the somewhat 
similar case of the female sex. ‘ Dans cette longue série,’ she says, 
‘plusieurs ouvrages (je puis dire le plus grand nombre) ont été in- 
spirés par le désir d’éclairer le peuple sur ses devoirs autant que sur 
ses droits.’ And, in fact, few of her books are without some example 
of a working man (or woman) whose self-reverence and self-control 
end by placing him on an acknowledged equality with those whose 
original station was far above his own. And, like the author of 
Felix Holt, George Sand is always anxious to show that a true rise 
in life does not necessarily consist in a man’s quitting the class in 
which he was born, but rather in his rendering the appropriate work 
of that class worthy of any class by thoroughness, honesty, artistic 
or scientific skill. One book, Le Compagnen du Tour de France, 
avowedly draws an ideal portrait,—suggested by the character of 
Agricol Perdiguier, ‘ cabinet-maker and representative of the people,’ 
—of what the working man may be, and although we may think 
that this ideal artisan has somewhat the air of having been bathed 
in rose-water, we must acknowledge that the soundest method of 
benefiting any class is to try to raise their own conceptions of what 
they ought eventually to become. ‘ Pourquoi,’ she asks in her preface 
to the book in question— 


Pourquoi, en supposant que mon type fat trop idéalisé, n’aurais-je pas eu le 
droit de faire pour les hommes du peuple ce qu’on m’avait permis de faire pour ceux 
des autres classes? Pourquoi n’aurais-je pas tracé un portrait, le plus agréable et le 
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plus sérieux possible, pour que tous les ouvriers intelligents et bons eussent le désir 
de lui ressembler? Depuis quand le roman est-il forcément la peinture de ce qui 
est, la dure et froide réalité des hommes et des choses contemporaines? I] en peut 
étre ainsi, je le sais, et Balzac, un maitre devant le talent duquel je me suis toujours 
incliné, a fait la Comédie humaine. Mais, tout en étant lié d’amitié avec cet homme 
illustre, je voyais les choses humaines sous un tout autre aspect, et je me souviens 
de lui avoir dit, 4 peu prés 41’6poque ow j’écrivais le Compagnon du Tour de France: 
‘Vous faites la Comédie humaine. Ce titre est modeste; vous pourriez aussi bien 
dire le drame, la tragédie humaine. Oui, me répondit-il; et vous, vous faites l’épopée 
humaine. Cette fois, repris-je, le titre serait trop relevé. Mais je voudrais faire 
Téglogue humaine, le poéme, le roman humain. En somme, yous voulez et savez 
peindre homme tel qu’il est sous vos yeux, soit! Moi, je me sens porté a le peindre 
tel que je souhaite qu'il soit, tel que je crois qu'il doit étre.’ 


This unconscious repetition of the well-known criticism of 
Sophocles upon himself and Euripides, illustrates not only the rela- 
tion of George Sand to Balzac, but the manner in which she con- 
sciously modified or selected from the realities around her under the 
influence of a meditative idealism and an ethical purpose. 

II. Passing on to the cognate topic of George Sand’s treatment of 
the duties and position of women, we find that the distinction be- 
tween the two periods of her writings, between what we have called 
the Romances of Search and the Romances of Exposition, is very 
marked. Her first few books were written when the world seemed 
crumbling around her, when distressing doubt had succeeded to 
Christian ecstasy, and a most unsuitable and painful marriage to the 
tranquil affections of her convent and her country home. These 
books, of which Lélia is the type, are the cry of a bewildered child for 
the light: they are the dizzy and Byronic phase of a nature essen- 
tially just and serene. Their style gave them a popularity which 
their author did not anticipate, and which she hardly desired. But 
it is not from these immature and dreamy productions that she ought 
to be judged. 

In the Romances of Exposition, of which Consuelo is one of the 
earliest, and one of the best, examples, we find the question of 
Women’s Rights treated in an eminently sound spirit; that is, we 
find a series of impressive but temperate protests against such in- 
justices towards women as are sanctioned in France by society and 
law, but coupled herewith a continual encouragement to women to 
begin by developing and respecting themselves—to deserve at any 
rate the respect of men, and to be confident that the state of any 
class of human beings will ultimately.conform itself to their intrinsic 
deserts. This is the chief lesson of Consuelo’s history ; the child of 
an unknown father and ofa gipsy tramp—the struggling singer at 
the opera of licentious towns—she rises by the sheer force of her own 
modest self-respect to a position of acknowledged moral greatness 
which attracts the affection and reverence of all classes of men. 

In aseries of works, one of whose main themes is the power which 
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women possess of elevating their character, and rectifying the injus- 
tices of their position by the exercise of ‘ self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control,’ it is painful to observe the frequent recurrence of the 
pervading fault of French literature—even of much of that literature 
which is meant to have, and has, a direct moral tendency—namely, 
a want of reticence and delicacy in matters connected with the rela- 
tion between the sexes. Probably this disagreeable characteristic of 
so many of the best French books should in great measure be con- 
sidered simply as a branch of that general want of dignity and re- 
serve, to which the French character is so unfortunately prone. 
That character is, of course, as capable of purity and refinement as 
the English, but a Frenchman who lacks these qualities is more 
likely to show it than an Englishman ; because he degenerates in the 
direction, not of sullen stolidity, but of complacent effusiveness—a 
‘ Trunkenheit ohne Wein’ which leads him to interlard his life and 
literature with uninteresting tears, needless embraces, and remarks in 


the worst taste. 

George Sand is capable of maintaining a level of lofty and mili- 
tant purity; many of her books are wholly free from any kind of 
taint ; but in others we feel the need of that instinctive incapacity 
to dwell on anything gross or morbid which is the glory of the best 
English literature, and of that literature almost alone. It should be 


observed, however, that one accusation, which has been brought 
against George Sand’s novels, that they tend to bring the institution 
of marriage into contempt, can certainly not be maintained. Few 
authors have more convincingly insisted on the paramount excellence 
of a single, a permanent, a wedded affection. Few have more un- 
shrinkingly exposed the misery which follows on the caprices of selfish 
and transitory passion. There are, indeed, passages in her works, where 
certain incidents of marriage which French opinion tolerates, and 
especially the infidelity of the husband to the wife, too lightly re- 
garded in that country, are assailed with indignant eloquence. But 
shall we in England be concerned to defend a social state, in which 
the old conception of the sanctity of marriage is retained just so far 
as to render indissoluble a union contracted without love, and main- 
tained without fidelity ? does not an institution like this need some 
purification before it can be justifiably acquiesced in as unalterable 
or preached as divine ? 

George Sand’s own life forms a curious commentary on many 
social questions. To put the kernel of the position in a few words, 
she was greatly superior to almost all the Frenchmen of her time 
both in character and intellect, while at the same time she was 
subject to many weaknesses characteristic of the feminine mind. 
The result is, that when we consider any controversy, speculative or 
emotional, between her and the men about her, we are for the most 
part constrained to take her view, while yet we feel this view to be 
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in some way unfamiliar to us, and in itself incomplete. The lioness 
has succeeded in imposing upon us her picture of the subjugated 
man; we cannot deny its vraisemblance, we can only say that we 
are not accustomed to see the group drawn in that position. And 
perhaps there is some poetical justice in the fact that the French, 
with their perpetual talk about women, and pursuit of them, should 
at last,as it were, have fallen in with a woman so very much too 
strong for each and all of them. 

I believe that one single characteristic of George Sand’s, as 
admitted by herself, is enough to explain the painful series of 
collisions between her and some of her once dearest friends. The 
fact is that she was apt to idealise people for a time, and then to 
cease to idealise them. It is obvious that nothing is more disagree- 
able than this. We can endure a want of appreciation—reflecting 
that it is not given to all to be able to appreciate us-—but that a 
woman who has taken an enthusiastic and emotional view of our 
character and abilities should suddenly begin to judge us in a calm 
manner, and indicate obvious defects, this is, indeed, enough to lash 
our self-love into fury. And if anything could make it worse, it 
would be to see the woman in question, whose intellectual superiority 
to us seems already a breach of the implied contract between the 
sexes, move on tranquilly occupied with the accomplishment of her 
destiny, reserving merely the right of describing us fictively in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ A feminine Goethe is more than man- 
kind can endure, and there is much that is like Goethe in the 
emotional history of George Sand. 

When, however, we consider in a more general way the treatment 
of love in her romances, we do not find any parti pris, or one-sided- 
ness of view, interfering with her power of developing the history of 
that passion under the most diverse forms. In this respect, indeed, 
she seems to us unsurpassed. It so happens, that most of our great 
English novelists—Miss Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray—have 
had but a thin vein of experience or imagination in this direction. 
Charlotte Bronté in the past, George Meredith, and the greatest name 
of all, George Eliot, in the present, afford better examples of the 
light in which love presents itself to an English artist. But English 
dignity and reticence form an ever-present and impassable limit to 
their descriptive skill. In George Eliot, for instance, with all her 
profound knowledge of the heart, there is always a certain austerity 
and reserve, a subordination of amatory to ethical situations ; there 
are no débordements, no cris d'amour et @angoisse; nay, the only 
love letter which we caa recall in her works was written by Mr. 
Casaubon. I believe that this spirit of dignity in literature makes 
the highest and best literature now existing in the world; but in 
this, as in other ways, noblesse oblige, and it is plain that a French 
author has a much wider field to work in. 
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The names of Rousseau, Benjamin Constant, Mme. de Staél, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, occur at once as those of authors who have not 
merely described love in its commoner forms, but have done some- 
thing to extend our conception of its variety and power. But George 
Sand seems to us to take a wider range than any one of these. The 
Nouvelle Héloise is scarcely fuller of mournful and philosophic 
sentiment than the Lettres dun Voyageur or the Lettres & Marcie. 
Adolphe is not more intense or hopeless than Le Dernier Amour. 
Corinne and Delphine, with all the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
their passion, are not more eloquent or more enthusiastic than La 
Daniella. La Cousine Bette is not more true or more terrible than 
Leone Leoni. Nor can any of Victor Hugo’s contrasts between stain- 
less innocence and environing evil outdo the simplicity and dignity 
of Consuelo. 

We might extend this list much further ; but we are here only 
concerned to show that George Sand is before all things catholic in 
her conception of human passion; that her romances are not mere 
illustrations of some favourite theory or special pleadings in defence 
of some personal cause. 

There is no doubt one form of love which occurs oftenest in her 
books, especially where a woman is telling her own story—namely, 
the protective and admiring compassion which a woman of strong 
nature may feel for a gifted, but weak or faulty man. This form of 
affection was abundantly illustrated by George Sand’s own history ; 
and seems to be allied to that eager maternal instinct which was 
the dominant emotion of her life; yet we may perceive in her also 
a capacity, which her career on earth was not permitted to develope, 
of feeling love in its more normal and satisfactory form, in which the 
instinct of the woman is to absorb herself in a reverent devotion to 
the man, while his corresponding instinct is to reverence this very 
devotion in her, as a token of her worthiness rather than of his own. 

The conclusion of Mademoiselle Merquem, a novel whose heroine 
much resembles George Sand herself, illustrates what I mean. 
Mlle. Merquem, won at length after a long and respectful courtship, 
is addressing the husband of her choice, who here repeats her words 
and adds his comment thereupon. 


‘N’oubliez pas,’ she says, ‘que j'ai été longtemps une personne raisonnable, et 
souvenez-yous que la raison commande d’étre absolument dévoué et soumis & ce que 
Yon aime par-dessus tout. J’ai accepté l'amour, non comme un égarement et une 
faiblesse, mais comme une sagesse et une force dont, aprés quelque doute de moi- 
méme, j’ai été fire de me sentir capable. Chaque jour qui s’est écoulé depuis ce 
premier jour de confiance et de joie m’a rendue plus sire de moi-méme, plus fiére 
de mon choix, plus reconnaissante envers vous. A présent, commandez-moi ce que 
vous youdrez, puisque je ne connais plus qu’un plaisir en ce monde ; celui de vous 
obéir.’ 

Je dus accepter cet abandon absclu, continuel, irrévocable de sa volonté. Le 
refuser etit été le méconnaitre. Je lui ai juré et je me suis juré 4 moi-méme que je 
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me sefyirais de cette possession de son ime pour faire d’elle la plus respectée et la 
plus heureuse des femmes. Je me mépriserais profondément le jour oi je croirais 
y avoir le moindre mérite. Avec une telle compagne la vie est un réve du ciel. 
Jamais pareille égalité d’ime ne fut le partage d’une créature humaine. J'ai trouvé 
en elle un ami sérieux, solide dans toutes les épreuves, spontanément généreux et 
prudent, comme si son doux et profond regard embrassait 4 la fois les deux faces 
du vrai dans l’appréciation de toutes les choses de la vie. . . . Peut-étre ne sait-on 
pas 4 quel degré de charme et de mérite pourrait s’élever la femme bien douée, si 
on la laissait mirir, et si elle-méme avait la patience d’attendre son développement 
complet pour entrer dans la vie compléte. On les marie trop jeunes, elles sont 
méres avant d’avoir cessé d’étre des enfants, on les éléve, d’ailleurs, de maniére & 
prolonger cette enfance toute la vie ; aussi ont-elles perdu toute puissance réelle et 


toute action légitime dans la société. 


Nor is George Sand unable to rise to that highest form of earthly 
passion in which its personal elements seem to fade and disappear, and 
it becomes not so much a desire as a revelation, an inlet into some 
supernal world, approachable only through the annihilation of self. 

In the Comtesse de Rudolstadt,—an ill-constructed but a noble 
story,—there is a passage where Consuelo is called upon to choose, as 
she supposes, between love and duty. She has been led by the 
priests of a secret society through subterranean halls filled with the 
implements and memorials of all tortures and+tyrannies that have 
been practised upon men; the misery of the world has been mani- 
fested to her with one appalling shock, and she has resolved to 
renounce all personal happiness for a lifelong devotion to the cause 
of the wretched and oppressed. After a noble appeal to her lover 
not to hinder but to strengthen her in her high resolve, the fusion 
between earthly emotion and religious aspiration effects itself in a 
burst of song, and the long story of her fortunes leaves her with the 
same words upon her lips which first revealed to herself and to the 
world of music that music was the passion of her soul. 


L’enthousiasme de Consuelo était porté au comble ; les paroles ne lui suffisaient 
plus pour l’exprimer. Une sorte de vertige s’empara d’elle, et, ainsi qu'il arrivait 
aux pythonisses, dans le paroxysme de leurs crises divines, de se livrer & des cris et 
a d’étranges fureurs, elle fut entrainée & manifester l’émotion qui Ja débordait par 
Yexpression qui lui était la plus naturelle, Elle se mit 4 chanter d’une voix éclatante 
et dans un transport au moins égal & celui qu'elle avait éprouvé en chantant ce méme 
air & Venise, en public pour la premiére fois de sa vie, et en présence de Marcello 
et de Porpora: 
‘T cieli immensi narrano 

Del grande Iddio la gloria!’ 


Le chant lui vint sur les lévres, parce qu'il est peut-étre l’expression la plus naive 
et la plus saisissante que la musique ait jamais donnée a l’enthousiasme religieux. 
Mais Consuelo n’avait pas le calme nécessaire pour contenir et diriger sa voix; aprés 
ces deux vers, l’intonation devint un sanglot dans sa poitrine, elle fondit en pleurs 


et tomba sur ses genoux, 


III. The mention of Consuelo may serve as our point of transi- 
tion from George Sand’s treatment of Love to her treatment of Art. 
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For the esthetic history of Consuelo, as contrasted with that of 
Corilla and Anzoleto, is perhaps the best example of the lesson 
which in these romances is so often repeated, that Art, like every- 
thing else which is worth having or worth doing, is the result and 
outcome of a certain inward and spiritual state ; that to good Art 
moral qualities are as necessary as intellectual ; that those who fail 
in Art fail oftenest through egoism and ambition, through license 
and vanity; while those who succeed succeed through delight in 
their work and devotion to an impersonal and lofty aim. 

To take instances almost at random: the art of acting is treated 
much in this way in the Chateau des Désertes, and (incidentally) in 
Narcisse; authorship in Horace; mosaic-work in Les Mattres 
Mosaistes; portrait painting in Le Chateau de Pictordu ; landscape- 
painting in La Daniella and Mlle. Merquem; and, to end with a 
characteristic example from one of her latest books, the art of bird- 
stuffing in that capital child’s story, Les Ailes de Cowrage. George 
Sand, in fact, insists as constantly as Mr. Ruskin on the great 
maxim which lies at the root of art; that in order to represent any- 
thing well we must love to look at it, in order to do anything well 
we must love to do it, quite apart from all thought of rivalry, or 
profit, or fame. 

Her own artistic history was as consistent with her convictions as 
the tyranny of circumstances would allow. That is to say, she was 
indifferent to fame,—greatly disliking its concrete form, general 
recognition and notoriety,—and she at no time shaped or modified 
her published opinions with a view to profit. But she was forced to 
write much faster than she liked that she might earn money,—not 
in order to enjoy wealth or luxury, for which she felt a singular 
indifference,—but in order to secure her own independence and the 
education of her children. She had also a feminine bias towards 
almsgiving, which went so far that in later life she denied herself 
the pleasure and instruction of travel that she might have more to 
give away. 

The results of this excessive haste are most marked in her earlier 
writings. She has not had time to make them short. The grace of 
her language never fails, but she is often tedious and full of repeti- 
tions, and before she has gained experience of life she tends to be 
fantastic and unreal. Much of Lélia, though the book created so 
great a sensation, seems now unreadably dull. As time goes on her 
style improves its dignity and melody remain; its longuewrs 
gradually disappear. From Consuelo onwards she seems able to say 
whatever she wishes in admirable form. Her tendency to religious 
disquisition continues often to interfere with the march of her 
romances, but in the diction itself there is little which either 
Frenchman or foreigner has censured. With maturity she gained 
simplicity ; her pastoral romances are models of pastoral speech, and 
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her latest works, Flamarande, La Tour de Percemont, &c., are 
almost as concise and clear as Voltaire himself. 

But certain characteristics remain unchanged through the five- 
and-forty years of her literary life. In almost all the books there is 
the same air of unlaboured spontaneity and irresistible inspiration ; 
in almost all there is the same subordination of the verisimilitude 
of minor events to the development of one central character, one 
dominant idea, one absorbing passion. And the defects of a class of 
romances which aim so high are almost inseparable from their 
merits. Some novelists, like some painters, have preferred to 
confine themselves to effects of twilight or candlelight, that so their 
colour within these limits may be wholly natural and true; a wider 
range of light and shade brings added difficulties of harmonious re- 
presentation ; and those who would ‘set the blazing sun in heaven’ 
must be content to sacrifice much truth of local colouring if they 
would maintain with the imperfect means at their disposal some 
likeness of the irreproducible gradations between Nature’s blackness 
and her glow. 

I have not thought it necessary in this paper to analyse in detail 
works so well known as George Sand’s; but I may give some account 
of one of her shorter stories, as illustrating both the vigour with 
which she impersonates a character very unlike her own, and the 
fervid imagination with which she seizes the essential aim of the 
dramatic art, and illustrates the value which it may possess in recall- 
ing types of heroism in a degenerate age. 

The story is told by a great lady of the ancien régime, who 

recounts at the age of eighty years the unique passion of her remote 
youth. 
She was brought up at Saint-Cyr and was married at sixteen to a 
marquis fifty years old. Her husband died in six months, and left 
her disenchanted with marriage and with life. A terrible descrip- 
tion follows of the wide-spread corruption of that time, which com- 
pelled her innate coldness and chastity to pay homage to the prestige 
of vice. With no real attachment, no guide or counsellor to evoke 
her capacities for noble emotion, she sank into an absolutely empty 
and frivolous existence. Her instincts, which were good, were 
wholiy unsatisfied; her intelligence, naturally inactive, seemed 
altogether dormant. She went often to the theatre, but the cold 
and stilted style of declamation then in fashion—on jouait la tragédie 
décemment—prevented the masterpieces of Corneille and Racine 
from taking hold upon her heart. 

But one evening she saw a new actor, an Italian named Lélio, 
play the Cid :— 

Que vous dirai-je? Ce fut en effet un charme jeté sur moi. Cet homme, qui 


marchait, qui parlait, qui agissait sans méthode et sans prétention, qui sanglotait 
avec le coeur autant qu’avec la voix, qui s’oubliait lui-méme pour s’identifier avec 
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la passion ; cet homme, que l’ime semblait user et briser, et dont un regard ren- 
fermait tout ‘amour que j’avais cherché vainement dans le monde, exerga sur moj 
une puissance vraiment électrique ; cet homme, qui n’était pas né dans son temps 
de gloire et de sympathie, et qui n’avait que moi pour le comprendre et marcher 
avec lui, fut pendant cing ans, mon roi, mon dieu, ma vie, mon amour. 


Restrained by the tone of the society in which she lived from 
allowing her enthusiasm to be seen, she formed the habit of going 
every night to see Lélio act, but secretly and in disguise. With 
this unfolding of a first and genuine passion there awoke in her a 
delight in life, a glad recognition of her own young and brilliant 
charm. She thought with a secret exultation of the pride and joy 
which Lélio would feel if he knew—what she meant him never to 
know—how bright a star of the courtly firmament had fallen, as it 
were, at his feet. We quote the graceful passage where she de- 
scribes herself as she left her drawing-room each evening, ostensibly 
to pray in the churches, but really to assume her disguise and to see 
Lélio :— 


Doucement pliée au fond de ma carrosse, les pieds enfoncés dans la fourrure, 
je voyais ma figure brillante et parée se répéter dans la glace encadrée d’or placée 
vis-a-vis de moi. 

Le costume des femmes, dont on s’est tant moqué depuis, était alors d’une 
richesse et d’un éclat extraordinaires; porté avec goat et chitié dans ses exagéra- 
tions, il prétait 4 la beauté une noblesse et une grice moélleuse, dont les peintures 
ne sauraient vous donner l'idée. Avec tout cet attirail de plumes, d’étoffes et de 
fleurs, une femme était foreée de mettre une sorte de lenteur & tous ses mouvements, 
J’en ai vu de fort blanches qui, lorsqu’elles étaient poudrées et habillées de blanc, 
trainant leur longue queue de moire et balangant avec souplesse les plumes de leur 
front, pouvaient, sans hyperbole, étre comparées & des cygnes. O’était, en effet, 
quoi qu’en ait dit Rousseau, bien plus 4 des oiseaux qu’a des guépes que nous res- 
semblions avec ces énormes plis de satin, cette profusion de mousseline et de bouf- 
fantes qui cachaient un petit corps tout fréle, comme le duvet cache la tourterelle; 
avec ces longs ailerons de dentelle qui tombaient du bras, avec ces vives couleurs qui 
bigarraient nos jupes, nos rubans et nos pierreries ; et, quand nous tenions nos petits 
pieds en équilibre dans de jolies mules & talons, c’est alors vraiment que nous 
semblions craindre de toucher la terre, et que nous marchions avec la précaution 
dédaigneuse d’une bergeronette au bord d’un ruisseau. 


As soon as she saw him, all consciousness of herself was lost in 
the fascination of his presence, and the excitement of the great 
tragedies in which he played: 


Comme le vautour prend une perdrix dans son vol magnétique, comme il la tient 
haletante et immobile dans le cercle magique qu'il trace au-dessus d’elle, lame de 
Lélio, sa grande ‘ime de tragédien et de podte, enveloppait toutes mes facultés et me 
plongeait dans la torpeur de l’admiration. Je ne savais bientdt plus distinguer 
Yerreur de la vérité. Lélio n’existait plus pour moi: c’était Rodrigue, e’était 
Bajazet, c’était Hippolyte. Je haissais ses ennemis, je tremblais pour ses dangers ; 
ses douleurs me faisaient répandre avec lui des flots de larmes; sa mort m’arrachait 
des cris que j’étais forcée d’étouffer en michant mon mouchoir. Dans les entr’actes 
je tombais épuisée au fond de ma loge ; j’y restais comme morte, jusqu’a ce que 
Yaigre ritournelle m’edit annoncée le lever du rideau. 
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She saw him once off the stage, withqut his knowledge. She was 
disenchanted. For a long time she avoided the theatre. At last a 
friend insisted on taking her to see Lélio in Cinna. Then the whole 
charm revived; the aspect and the accent of heroism reasserted their 
dominion over this simple heart ; and the recollection of the com- 
monness and exhaustion of the man gave way before the actor’s 
enthusiasm and power. 


De ce soir seulement je compris l’espéce d’amour qui m’enchainait & Lélio: 
était une passion tout intellectuelle, toute romanesque. Ce n’était pas lui que 
jaimais, mais le héros des anciens jours qu'il savait représenter; ces types de 
franchise, de loyauté et de tendresse & jamais perdus, revivaient en lui, et je me 
trouvais avec lui et par lui reportée 4 une 6poque de vertus désormais oubliées. 
Javais l’orgueil de penser qu’en ces jours-la je n’eusse pas été méconnue et diffamée, 
que mon coeur eat pu se donner, et que je n’eusse pas été réduite & aimer un fantéme 
de comédie. Lélio n’était pour moi que l’ombre du Cid, que le représentant de 
Yamour antique et chevaleresque, dont on se moquait maintenant en France. Lui, 
Yhomme, l’histrion, je ne le craignais guére, je l’avais su; je ne pouvais l’aimer 
quen public. Mon Lélio & moi, c’était un étre factice que je ne pouvais plus saisir 
dés qu’on éloignait le lustre de la Comédie. . . . Hors les planches, il ne me prenait 
plus la moindre envie de le voir, et méme j’en eusse été désespérée. C’eit été pour 
moi comme de contempler un grand homme réduit 4 un peu de cendre dans un vase 


dargile. 


Her frequent disappearances in the evening excited suspicion ; 


and she felt obliged to cease to go disguised to the theatre. She now 
went openly, and sat en évidence in a stage-box. Her emotion, 
though strenuously controlled, was remarked by Lélio; but although 
she in her turn perceived his passionate admiration for herself, she 
gave him no opportunity of making her acquaintance. At last, after 
Lélio had acted for five years in Paris, she saw the announcement of 
his approaching departure. The desire arose to see him once alone 
before he was lost to her for ever. A passionate but reverent letter 
from Lélio himself—the first love letter, worthy of the name, which 
she had ever received---led her, after many hesitations, to agree to a 
meeting. They met. This time Lélio, coming straight from the 
stage, kept the costume of a Spanish nobleman. His own nature, 
too, had been raised and purified by a devotion of years to this re- 
sponsive but unapproachable mistress. He showed throughout a pure 
and passionate interview that the chivalry of the heroes whom he re- 
presented had been reflected back from her eyes into his heart. She 
told him that she loved him, and that they must part forever. Then 
she rose to go :— 


Lélio se jeta devant la porte avec désespoir: il avait l’air d’un spectre. Je le 
repoussai doucement, et il céda. Alors je franchis la porte, et, comme il voulait me 
suivre, je lui montrai une chaise au milieu du salon, au-dessous de la statue d’Isis. 
Il s'y assit. Un sourire passionné erra sur ses lévres; ses yeux firent jaillir un 
dernier éclair de reconnaissance et d'amour. Il était encore beau, encore jeune, 
encore grand d’Espagne. Au bout de quelques pas, et au moment de le perdre pour 
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jamais, je me retournai et jetai sur lui un dernier regard. Le désespoir l’ayait 
brisé. I] était redevenu vieux, décomposé, effrayant. Son corps semblait paralysé; 
sa lévre contractée essayait un sourire égaré ; son ceil était vitreux et terne; ¢¢ 
n’était plus que Lélio, l‘ombre d’un amant et d’un prince. 


So awakening, so enchaining, so pure may be the effect upon 
some candid soul of the representation by ardent voice and gesture of 
ideals of heroic life. These two—the actor and the high-bred lady— 
alone, one may say, in their generation, had the desire and the capa- 
city for the chivalry of the past; the one found voice and look to 
give it being, the other answered with love and tears. There are 
moments when the actor’s art will seem the coincidence and consum. 
mation of them all. 


‘ For ill can Poesy express 
Full many a scene of thought divine, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance at Time ; 
But by the mighty actor brought 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.’ 


IV. I have been endeavouring so to arrange these remarks, as to 
proceed, as it were, from without inwards in our review of George 
Sand’s life and work. From considering her relation to the political 
world about her, to the other sex, and to the small confraternity of 
art, we pass now to the subjects on which her reverie habitually 
dwelt—nature first, and then all which lies beneath nature for a 
reverent and meditative mind. She approached nature from many 
sides. As the owner of a country property, which for many years she 
managed herself, she was able to give to her rustic pictures a vivid 
reality, which a Parisian like Balzac could not by any study achieve. 
All the world knows La Petite Fadette, and the rest of that series of 
gentle idylls, of which La Mare au Diable and Nanon are, per- 
haps, the most touching. They form the nearest French parallel to 
Wordsworth’s Waggoner and Peter Bell. George Sand has, also, 
what Wordsworth had not—a subtle feeling for the charm which lies 
in the transformation of meditative observation into definite science: 
the moment when one, who has long pored over some fragment of 
nature for his delight, discovers that he has learnt something which 
few or none have learnt before him. I kuowno French novel in 
which science is treated with a profounder sympathy than in Valvédre, 
—a work which supplies a corrective to all of morbid that Valentine 
and Indiana contain,—so full is it of matter and wisdom, so natural 
and complete is the triumph which science, simplicity, and virtue 
gain over immoral and egoistic languor. And, to pass over a host of 
similar instances, one of the last and simplest of her stories, Marianne, 
culminates in a moment at which the girl’s gentle and joyous obser- 
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GEORGE SAND. 


yation of nature is found to have laid for her the basis of a more 
scientific knowledge of the plants which she loves. This last sketch 
js so slight that I feel half ashamed to dwell on it: and yet it has 
a peculiar charm; a picture drawn in great old age by the world- 
famous writer, of a girl riding about the country as she herself had 
done in youth, and entering, in the same simple and profound fashion, 
into the teaching of nature and her joy. There is something touching 
in this ‘ link of natural piety,’ which connects the youth and age of 
one, whose ardent genius had impelled her in the meantime into 
forms of life so remote from quiet Berry and the shades of the Vallée 
Noire, and who yet returned to that still home, and spent life’s long 
declension among the gardens where she had played as achild. More, 
perhaps, than any author of our century, save Wordsworth himself, 
she deserves Claudian’s praises of that ancient and home-keeping 
man— 


‘Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum, 
Aequaevumque videt consenuisse nemus.’ 


And her books, in many places, show how deeply this life-long refuge 
of Nohant had tranquillised her soul—how often the cares and loves 
of life fell from her in the presence of nature’s slow consolations, and 


her abiding calm. 
V. It was, then, in a life which, though often profoundly agitated, 


had yet a certain unity and background of peace, that George Sand 
experienced that series of religious changes and awakenings which, 
as she herself has told us, constitute her essential history and her 


true career. 
The first stage was an unusual one. She was brought up by a 


grandmother and a tutor who held Voltairian views, but did not wish 
to impress them upon a child. Consequently, they left her with no 
religious teaching at all. Some stories, impartially told her, about 
Christ and Jupiter, were all the theology that was impressed on the 
blank paper of her mind. Thereupon she did what a philosopher 
might have expected her to do. Not being told that there was a 
God, she found it necessary to invent one. Few passages in litera- 
ture are more touching than the pages where she describes how she 
felt, at the age of ten, the need of some Divine Being to love and 
worship; and how, in her uncertainty between Christ and the gods 
of Greece, she feared that all were alike unreal; and how, in some 
half-waking vision, her inner‘need clothed itself in a deity whom she 
imagined for herself, to worship him ; and Corambé—neither male nor 
female, neither human nor quite divine—hovered between heaven and 
earth in her day-long dream, willingly incarnating himself sometimes 
to assuage some misery of men, or sometimes punished at the hands 
of a supreme power by an enforced sojourn among the unhappy 
mortals, to whom he had shown too much mercy. 
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To him, upon a secret and woodland shrine, she sacrificed, not by 
slaying, but by setting free ; and when a bird released upon his alfar 
lingered for a moment among the branches of the shadowing maple- 
tree, she took the sign as a token of Corambé’s acceptance of the 
benign and bloodless offering—and those who like may fancy that 
some power was there to welcome the unblemished gift, and to fill 
with gladness that innocent sanctuary in the heart of a child. 

But the little Aurore grew older, and was sent to the convent of 
the Anglaises at Paris, where Catholicism was presented in its most 
winning form by the religious English ladies, to whom the education 
of some of the best-born girls in France and in our own islands was 
at that time entrusted. For a long time Aurore withstood their in- 
fluence ; she became the ringleader of all such wild and innocent 
mischief as the convent knew; she was enrolled among the diables; 
she seemed as far as possible from becoming sage. 

But her hour came—the hour which in some form or other pro- 
bably comes to every ardent and reverent soul—the hour of the 
dedication of self to a new-felt and absorbing power. 

In a fit of weariness, after some long frolic, she had strayed into 
the convent chapel. She sat through the evening service, in a state, 
of strange abstraction and serenity. What followed shall be described 


in her own words :— 


L’heure s’avancait, la priére était sonnée, on allait fermer l’église. J’avais tout 
oublié. Je ne sais ce qui se passaiten moi. Je respirais une atmosphére d'une 
suavité indicible, et je la respirais par l’ame plus encore que par les sens. Tout 4 
coup je ne sais quel ébranlement se produisit dans tout mon étre, un vertige passe 
devant mes yeux comme une lueur blanche dont je me sens enveloppée. Je crois 
entendre une voix murmurer 4 mon oreille: Tolle, lege. Je me retourne, croyant 
que c’est Marie Alicia qui me parle. J’étais seule. 

Je ne me fis pas d’orgueilleuse illusion, je ne crus point & un miracle. Je me 
rendis fort bien compte de l’espéce d’‘hallucination oi j’étais tombée. Je n’en fus ni 
enivrée ni effrayée. Je ne cherchais ni 4 l’‘augmenter ni 4 m’y soustraire. Seules 
ment, je sentis que la foi s‘emparait de moi, comme je l’avais souhaité, par le coeur. 
J’en fus si reconnaissante, si ravie, qu'un torrent de larmes inonde mon visage. Je 
sentis encore que j’aimais Dieu, que ma pensée embrassait et acceptait pleinement 
cet idéal de justice, de tendresse et de sainteté que je n’avais jamais révoqué en 
doute, mais avec lequel je ne m’étais jamais trouvée en communication directe; je 
sentis enfin cette communication s’établir soudainement, comme si un obstacle 
invincible se fat abimé entre le foyer d’ardeur infinie et le feu assoupi dans mon 
ime. Je voyais un chemin vaste, immense, sans bornes, s’ouvrir devant moi; je 
brilais de m’y élancer. Je n’étais plus retenue par aucun doute, par aucune froideur. 
La crainte d’avoir 4 me reprendre, 4 railler en moi-méme au lendemain la fougue de 
cet entrainement ne me vint pas seulement 4 la pensée. J’étais de ceux qui vont 
sans regarder derriére eux, qui hésitent longtemps devant un certain Rubicon 
passer, mais qui, en touchant la rive, ne voient déja plus celle qu’ils viennent de 
quitter. 


Her conversion was complete. It was followed by months of 
ecstatic happiness and self-denial, and only the wise reluctance of 
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the nuns in charge prevented the enthusiastic girl from insisting on 
taking the veil. At last her grandmother removed her from the 
convent. But her faith and her wish to become a nun persisted 
long. Her first shock arose from the perusal of Chateaubriand’s 
Génie du Christianisme, a book recommended to her by her con- 
fessor, but which she found to be in so direct an opposition to the 
Imitatio Christi, on which her devotion had long been fed, that she 
was led to doubt the truth and unity of a system which could thus 
be authoritatively expounded in two such different senses. But she 
seemed to be gliding gently into a tranquil Theism, when all at once 
her troubles came. Her grandmother died. Her home at Nohant 
was broken up. Her father’s family were alienated by her mother’s 
temper. Her mother was worse than no guardian to the sensitive 
and inexperienced girl. In her distress and loneliness she allowed a 
M. Dudevant to persuade her that he would be a solid and lasting 
friend. She married him, and thus committed the greatest blunder 
of her life, not through excess, but through defect of emotional sensi- 
bility. For she should never have married M. Dudevant. She 
never loved him, and he never loved anybody. He drank; he kept 
low company ; he was openly unfaithful to his wife. After years of 
miserable union, and years of informal separation, the wife procured 
a judicial separation, and the custody of the children was left in her 
hands. But during the wretched years, from 1826 to 1836,—years 
during which other sins besides those of M. Dudevant disturbed her 
inward peace, and, enlightened by her own sorrows, her eyes opened 
upon the sorrows of the world,—her faith was deeply shaken; she 
lost her trust in the moral government of the universe ; her spiritual 
life became a mere voice of protest and cry for light to a sealed 
and unanswering heaven. 
Slowly the answer came. 


By-and-by [says Mazzini] her thoughts elevate and clear themselves: her looks 
turn oftener to the future; the religious sentiment, so prominent in George Sand, 
becomes more and more developed and intense. The turbid stream purifies itself in 
mounting towards heaven, and falls again in dew. Calm succeeds to storm; the 
very shadow of scepticism has disappeared before faith ; faith, sad and without the 
spring of youth, for its torch does not shine on this side of the tomb; but strong, 
and unshakeable as all religious conviction. Our earthly life is not the Zight to 
happiness, it is the Duty of development ; sorrow is not Evil, since it stimulates 
and purifies: virtue is constancy in devotion; all error passes away; truth is 


eternal, and must, by a law of Providence, triumph sooner or later in the individual 


asin humanity. George Sand has learnt these things, and repeats them to us with 
the sweet and impressive vdice of a sister, There is still, as in the sound of the 
olian harp, an echo of a past agony; but the voice of the angel preponderates, 


Mazzini here has merely stated the change which took place, 
without attempting to assign its reason. Perhaps this silence is 
wise. In a universe which is of so mixed a character that optimism 
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and pessimism are both of them plausible views, it seems almost 
futile to try to determine what thought or fact it is which makes for 
each man the transition from despair to faith. There are plenty of 
phenomena to lead anybody to any conclusion. 

It is enough to give her own account of the means by which this 
change was effected; which means she believed to be divine grace, 
sent in answer to prolonged and earnest prayer :— 


Je crois encore & ce que les chrétiens appellent la grace. Qu’on nomme comme 
on voudra les transformations qui s’opérent en nous quand nous appelons énergique- 
ment le principe divin de l’infini au secours de notre faiblesse; que ce bienfait 
s’appelle secours ou assimilation ; que notre aspiration s’appelle priére ou exaltation 
d’esprit, il est certain que l’ame se retrempe dans les élans religieux. Je I'ai toujours 
éprouvé d'une maniére si évidente pour moi, que j‘aurais mauvaise grace 4 en 
matérialiser l’expression sous ma plume. Prier comme certains dévots pour de- 
mander au ciel la pluie ou le soleil, c’est-a-dire des pommes de terre et des écus, 
pour conjurer la gréle ou la foudre, la maladie ou la mort, c’est de lidolitrie pure; 
mais lui demander le courage, la sagesse, l'amour, c’est ne pas intervertir l’ordre de 
ses lois immuables, c’est puiser 4 un foyer qui ne nous attirerait pas sans cesse si, par 
sa nature, il n’était pas capable de nous réchauffer. 


Through whatever agency, the change took place. For the rest 
of her long life George Sand was, not strictly a Christian, but one of 
those who must be ranged along with Christians in any reckoning of 
the spiritual forces of the world. For we know that the true contro- 
versy is no longer between those within and those without the walls 
of any given church, but on a wider scale and involving profounder 
issues. It is a controversy between Spiritualism and Materialism, 
between those who base their life upon God and immortality, and 
those who deny or are indifferent to both. And the spiritual cause 
has the more need of champions now that a distinct moral superiority 
can no longer be claimed on either side. Perhaps the loftiest and 
most impressive strain of ethical teaching which is to be heard in 
England now, comes from one who invokes no celestial assistance, 
and offers to virtue no ultimate recompense of reward. The Stoics 
are again among us; the stern disinterestedness of their ‘ counsels of 
perfection ’ is enchaining some of our noblest souls. But the moral 
elevation of any portion of mankind tends to the elevation of all. 
And although to those who rest tranquil in their belief in immor- 
tality this stoical view will appear extreme, one-sided, hopeless, 
impossible to man, it will yet teach them no longer to speak as if 
virtue were to be repaid with pleasures which it needs no virtue to 
enjoy. They will rather claim that a spirit of ceaseless aspiration 
shall be satisfied with a ceaseless progress; that virtue shall be 
rewarded by her own continuance, ‘the wages of going on, and not 


to die.’ 
Few writers have dwelt on this prospect with a more sustained 
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and humble aspiration than George Sand. I quote one of number- 
less passages :— 


Saintes promesses des cieux ot l'on se retrouve et ow l'on se reconnait, vous 
nétes pas un vain réve. Si nous ne devons pasaspirer a la béatitude des purs esprits 
du pays des chiméres, si nous devons entrevoir toujours au-dela de cette vie un 
travail, un devoir, des épreuves et une organisation limitée dans ses facultés vis-a-vis 
de V'infini, du moins i] nous est permis par la raison, et il nous est commandé par le 
coeur de compter sur une suite d’existences progressives en raison de nos bons désirs. 
Les saints de toutes les religions qui nous crient du fond de l’antiquité de nous 
dégager de la matiére pour nous élever dans la hiérarchie céleste des esprits ne nous 
ont pas trompés quant au fond de la croyance admissible 4 la raison moderne. Nous 
pensons aujourd’hui que, si nous sommes immortels, c’est 4 la condition de revétir 
sans cesse des organes nouveaux pour compléter notre étre, qui n’a probablement pas 
le droit de devenir un pur esprit; mais nous pouvons regarder cette terre comme 
un lieu de passage et compter sur un réveil plus doux dans le berceau qui nous 
attend ailleurs. De mondes en mondes, nous pouvons, en nous dégageant de 
l'animalité qui combat ici-bas notre spiritualisme, nous rendre propres 4 revétir 
un corps plus pur, plus approprié aux besoins de lame, moins combattu et 
moins entravé par les infirmités de la vie humaine telie que nous la subissons 


ici-bas. 


With some such thoughts as these we should close our contem- 
plation of the earthly career of a strong, a militant, an eager soul. 
To one who traces the victories of such a soul, in this dimness of her 
captivity, that which she hath done will seem ‘ but earnest of the 


things that she shall do;’ we imagine her delivered from the bewil- 
dering senses, the importunate passions of the flesh, no longer ‘ tor- 
mented,’ but satisfied, with the things of God; glad in those spiritual 
kinships and that inward calm towards which ‘her continual longing 
has been her continual voice.’ 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 


Vor. IL—No. 2. 
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THE RADIOMETER AND ITS LESSCNS. ~ 
cat: 

Somewnat less than two years ago, the large assemblage of scientific uni 
‘men gathered at the soirée of the Royal Society was startled at the acti 
. sight of a phenomenon which was altogether new and strange to the sus] 
great majority of them. In the interior of a thin glass globe, about onl} 

the size of a small orange, prolonged below into a cylindrical stem by the 

$ which it was supported on ‘a stand, Mr. Crookes presented to our view the 
a horizontal cross of four slender arms radiating at right angles from beer 
a common centre; the extremity of each arm carried a thin disc euln 
about the size of a threepenny piece, black on one side and white on r 
the other, the black sides all facing alike ; while beneath the centre of tl 
was a pointed steel pivot, resting on a cup that formed the summit of t 
of a rod fixed into the cylindrical stem,' on which the cross with its anal 
terminal discs was free to revolve horizontally—exactly after the notic 
fashion (in miniature) of Dr. Robinson’s cup-anemometer for record- stanc 
ing the velocity of wind. The globe, Mr. Crookes informed us, rount 
had been exhausted of air to the utmost degree attainable by the actio. 
‘ Sprengel pump’ as improved by himself, and had been then hermeti- up in 
cally sealed. Without any other perceptible agency than the general Expe 
light of the apartment, the cross slowly rotated horizontally in the to dis 
direction of the white sides of the discs. When a candle was brought it wa: 
within a foot or so of the globe, the rotation became much quicker. in the 
When the candle was approximated to within two or three inches of radiar 
the globe, the cross spun rapidly round. And when a piece of mag- vessel. 
nesium wire was burned close to it, the rapidity of the rotation the 20 
became so great that the discs could no longer be separately distin- J par of 
guished ! consti! 
The effect was not perceptibly diminished by the interposition, J end of 
between the globe and the candle or other source of light, of a glass § air, th, 

trough containing a solution of alum, which, while transparent to § when 
light, stops a large part of the radiant heat which accompanies it. J sealed, 
And—what was yet more remarkable—if, while the cross was rotating J touchii 
rapidly under the influence of a candle within a short distance, the J ties ; y 
1 In the Radiometer as now constructed, the arms radiate from an inverted cup, needle 
which rests upon the pointed pivot—an arrangement that is in many respects more ee 

it, bu 






convenient. 
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flame of a spirit-lamp was made to play over the surface of the globe, 
the rotation was checked in a very peculiar manner ; the cross being, 
as it were, pulled up with a jerking action, much as when the swing- 
ing of a compass-needle is stopped by the attraction of a magnet 
brought near it. When, on the other hand, the spirit-lamp was 
withdrawn, the candle remaining where it was, the rotation com- 
menced anew as the globe cooled. 

It is scarcely surprising, then, that a general impression should 
have at once prevailed that a capital discovery had been made-—that 
of the direct mechanical auction of light; which, though not indi- 
cating the existence of a new force in nature, showed that the most 
universally diffused of all forces, next to gravitation, has a mode of 
action which was previously not merely unknown, but altogether un- 
suspected. And this impression was not confined to those who had 
only a general acquaintance with Physical Optics; for it was shared by 
the greatest masters of that department of science, who had followed 
the course of the experimental researches on which Mr. Crookes had 
been for some time engaged, and of which this discovery was the 


culmination. 
The origin of these researches was rather singular. In the course 


of the weighings made by Mr. Crookes to determine the atomic weight 
of the new metal thalliwm, his discovery of which by spectrum 
analysis had acquired for him deserved distinction as a chemist, he 


noticed that when the balance was enclosed in a ease, and the sub- 
stance weighed was of a temperature higher than that of the sur- 
rounding air and apparatus, there was an interference with the due 
action of the balance, which seemed attributable to the currents set 
up in the air within the case by the inequality of its temperature. 
Experiments were then made to render the action more sensible, so as 
to discover and eliminate sources of error; and in the course of these 
it was discovered that when a small light body is delicately suspended 
in the most perfect vacuum that can be produced, it is repelled by 
radiant heat or light, although the same body suspended in the same 
vessel, from which the air has not been exhausted, seems attracted by 
the same radiant force. This can be demonstrated by suspending a 
bar of pith by a fibre of cocoon-silk within a glass globe, so as to 
constitute what is known as a ‘ balance of torsion,’ and subjecting one 
end of this bar to the influence of heat. When the globe is full of 
air, the warmed end of the bar swings towards the source of heat; but 
when the globe has been thoroughly exhausted and hermetically 
sealed, the bar is made to swing away to the extent of 90°, by merely 
touching with the finger the part of the globe near one of its extremi- 
ties ; whilst, on the other hand, it follows a piece of ice as a suspended 
needle follows a magnet. ‘These contrary effects are very strikingly 
shown when two similar globes, each having a pith-bar suspended in 
it, but the one full of air and the other exhausted, are placed side by 
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side ; and a hot glass rod on the one hand, and a piece of ice on the 
other, are moved round each in succession. For the bar in the un- 
exhausted globe behaves exactly with the heated rod as the bar in the 
exhausted globe does with the ice; and the bar in the unexhausted 
globe behaves with the ice exactly as the bar in the exhausted globe 
behaves with the heated rod. Again, when a candle is brought within 
about two inches of a well-exhausted globe, the pith-bar begins to 
oscillate backwards and forwards, its swing gradually increasing until 
its position is reversed ; and when the ‘ dead centre’ has been passed, 
it revolves continuously, until the torsion of the suspended fibre offers 
a sufficient resistance to prevent any further movement in the same 
direction. A contrary revolution then begins, which proceeds as far 
in the opposite direction; the alternating series of revolutions being 
kept up as long as the candle burns. 

A still more sensitive apparatus of the like kind was afterwards 
devised by Mr. Crookes, in which two discs of pith were attached to the 
extremities of a very slender glass rod, and this was suspended horizon- 
tally by a fine fibre of spun glass; the whole being hermetically sealed 
within a glass vessel of suitable form, from which the air was removed 
as completely as possible. The advantage of suspending the beam by 
a glass fibre lies in its elasticity ; which is so perfect, that, however 
much the fibre may have been twisted, the beam always returns 
accurately to zero when free to do so. And by drawing out the fibre 
to the requisite degree of fineness, this ‘ torsion-balance ’ may be made 
of any degree of sensitiveness that may be required; one which was 
used in Mr. Crookes’s subsequent experiments being so delicate as to 
turn to the millionth of a grain. 

From this form of apparatus, the transition was obvious to one in 
which the arms, instead of being suspended by a fibre, should rest on 
a point, so as to be free to rotate continuously in either direction ; 
and thus originated the Radiometer,—the name given to it by Mr. 
Crookes being intended to express its action as a measurer of the 
mechanical power directly exerted by that Radiant Energy which had 
been previously known to manifest itself only under the forms of 
Light, Heat, and Actinism (or chemical agency). This was the sense 
in which its phenomena were brought under discussion at the ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Society next following the first exhibition"of 
the radiometer; and so demonstrative did these seem to be of ‘A 
Repulsion resulting from Radiation’ (the title of Mr. Crookes’s 
memoir), that no one of the eminent Physicists present on the occa- 
sion called his interpretation of them in question; Professor Stokes, 
in particular, confining himself to the statement that such mechanical 
action must lie outside the Undulatory Theory, which deals only with 
light as light—z.e. as producing visual phenomena. But it was 
noticed by several as anomalous, that the black should be the ‘ driving’ 
side of the discs, since it might have been anticipated that the 
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mechanical action of light would manifest itself in pushing away 
the surface from which its rays are reflected, and that the surface 
into which they are absorbed would move towards the source from 
which the rays emanate. 

In subsequent communications to the Royal Society, Mr. Crookes 
committed himself explicitly to the doctrine that the Radiometer (to 
which he also gave the name of ‘light-mill’) is driven by light, the 
mechanical effect of which he assumed to be proportional to its 
iluminating power; so that an exact measurement of the former 
would furnish an equally exact measurement of the latter. And 
thus, as a Thermometer, which measures heat by its physical action 
in producing expansion, is a far more trustworthy instrument than 
the human hand, the action of heat upon which gives rise to a sensa- 
tion that is not capable of precise measurement and may be altogether 
deceptive,—so, he contended, the Radiometer, which measures light by 
its physical power of repulsion, is a far more exact photometer than 
any which depends upon the physiological action of light upon the 
retina. 

For the absolute measurement of the repulsive force exerted by 
radiation, Mr. Crookes employed the delicate torsion-balance already 
described; and found the mechanical effect of the light of a candle at 
twelve inches’ distance, acting on two square inches of surface, to be 
444 millionths of a grain. This he called ‘ weighing a beam of 
light.’ In his subsequent lecture at the Royal Institution, he stated 
it as the result of his experiments, that the radiant energy of the Sun 
equals that of 1,000 candles at twelve inches’ distance, its mechanical 
power upon two square inches of surface being thus equal to 444 
thousandths of a grain. This is equivalent to about 32 grains per 
square foot, to 2 cwt. per acre, to 57 tons per square mile, or to 
nearly 3,000,000,000 tons on the exposed surface of the globe—suffi- 
cient to‘ knock the earth out of its orbit if it came upon it suddenly,’ 
and to ‘drive the globe into space if it were not counteracted by the 
force of gravitation.’ But, as Mr. Crookes considerately added, ‘it 
must be remembered that our earth is not a lamp-blacked body 
enclosed in a glass case; nor is its shape such as to give the maxi- 
mum of surface with the minimum of weight.’ 

For comparative estimates, however, Mr. Crookes devised another 
form of ‘torsion-balance,’ in which one half of the pith-bar was 
blacked and the other left white, so that, when the whole was sub- 
jected to a broad beam of light, the bar would be made to swing by 
its different action on the white and on the black surfaces. This bar 
being made to carry a mirror and a small magnet, its slightest deflec- 
tion from the N. and S. zero could be detected, by the movement 
of a spot of light reflected from the mirror along a graduated scale ; 
whilst the mechanical force required to produce any degree of deflec- 
tion could be very exactly estimated, the apparatus being made more 
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or less sensitive, as desired, by the use of a controlling magnet on the" 


outside. The results of a long series of experiments served to show 
the photometric value of this apparatus, when lights of the same kind 
were compared ; the amount of deflection produced by the light of 
the same standard candle at different distances being obviously con- 
formable to the law of inverse squares, whilst the effect of two such 
candles placed side by side was found to be practically double that of 
a single candle, and that of three candles practically triple. Again, 
when a candle was placed on either side of the apparatus and equi- 
distant from it, so that each would neutralise the effect of the other, 


the index-spot of light remained at zero; but by shading one or’ 


other of the candles, the index-spot was made to fly off to the 
extremity of the scale. 

This arrangement afforded a ready means of comparing the 
Radiant Energy of different sources of light. Thus, if a ‘standard 
candle’ was placed on one side at a distance of 48 inches, and a 
gas-burner on the other was found to bring the index-spot to zero 
when removed to a distance of 113 inches, their relative motor 
powers would be as 48? to 113%—that is, the radiant energy 
of the gas-burner was equal to that of 5} candles. But it was as 
pure an assumption on Mr. Crookes’s part to affirm that the mechani- 
cal action exerted by two flames of different kinds would measure 
their relative ilwminating powers, as it would have been to say that 
their heating action would be proportional to their illuminating 
action, which we know perfectly well not to be the case,—the gas 
flame, as everyone knows, having a much greater heating power than 
the candle flame, in proportion to the light it gives. 

The same form of ‘ torsion-balance ’ was employed by Mr. Crookes 
to determine the relative effects of the interposition of screens of 
different kinds. Thus, a deflection to 180° being produced by a 
candle at three feet distance, its amount was reduced to 161° by the 
interposition of a screen of yellow glassy to 128° by a screen of red 
glass, and to 102° and 101° respectively by screens of blue and green 
glass. A far more potent effect, however, was produced by the inter- 
position of a glass trough containing water, which brought down the 
deflection to 47°, whilst a screen formed of a plate of alum reduced it 
to 27°. As the absorption of the luminous rays in passing through 
such transparent media must have been very slight, whilst they 
practically cut off the rays of ‘dark heat,’ this marked reduction 
would seem mainly attributable to the abstraction of the latter; but, 
strong in his conviction of the immediate mechanical effect produced 
by radiation, Mr. Crookes thus expressed himself in regard to it : ‘There 
is no real difference between heat and light; all we can take account 
of is difference of wave-length, and a ray of a definite refrangibility 
cannot be split up into two rays, one being heat and one light. Take, 
for instance, a ray of definite refrangibili inthe red. Falling ona 
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thermometer it shows the action of heat ; on a thermopile it produces 
an electric current; to the eye it appears as light and colour; ona 
photographic plate it causes chemical action; and on the suspended 
pith it causes motion.’ Now, so far as Light, Heat, and Chemical 
action are concerned, this mode of expressing their relations is 
undoubtedly that which all physicists now accept; these agencies 
being regarded, not as separate and distinct, but as different mani- 
festations of that one physical action which constitutes Radiation. 
This action, according to the undulatory theory, consists in the pro- 
pagation, through an ethereal medium, of systems of waves of 
different lengths; and it is in virtue of this difference that their 
direction is more or less altered by refraction, the longest waves being 
least, and the shortest most deflected by passing through the prism. 
The solar beam is the composite resultant of the whole aggregate of 
these undulations. When falling on the eye it excites the sensation 
of colourless light ; when falling on the hand it affects us with the 
sensation of warmth; when faliing on the bulb of the thermometer it 
causes the expansion of the mercury; and when falling on a photo-~ 
graphic surface it produces chemical change. But when made to 
pass through a prism, it is decomposed not only into that succession 
of colour-bands, formed by rays of different degrees of refrangibility, 
which constitutes the luminous spectrum ; but into two other succes- 
sions of rays, one of much lower and the other of much higher 
refrangibility, which lie beyond the two ends of the luminous spectrum. 

. These dark rays are not recognisable by the eye, because the retina 
is no more sensible to them than the ordinary cutaneous surface is to 
luminous impressions; but their heating power can be measured by a 
thermometer or a thermopile, and their chemical power by the action 
they excite on a photographically prepared surface. The Heating power 
is thus found to attain its maximum a little outside the red end of 
the colour-spectrum ; and from that point it progressively diminishes 
towards the violet end of the luminous spectrum, beyond which it is 
scarcely traceable ; whilst it diminishes in the contrary direction also, 
until it dies out at about the same distance from the maximum on 
one side, as that at which the violet lies on the other. The Ilumi- 
nating power has its maximum in the yellow band of the spectrum, 
and shows a gradual reduction towards the violet end, a more rapid 
towards the red. The Chemical power, on the other hand, has its 
maximum in the violet band; and whilst it gradually diminishes 
towards the red end of the luminous spectrum, beyond which it is 
scarcely traceable, it diminishes at about the same rate in the opposite 
direction ; dying out at nearly the same distance from the maximum on. 
one side, as that at which the red lies on the other. Thus, while t}e« 
rays of low refrangibility, whose wave-length exceeds 812 millionthé of 
a millimetre, are characterised almost exclusively by their hedting 
power, and those of high refrangibility, whose wave-length is lesg than 

i 
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400 millionths of a millimetre, are characterised almost exclusively 
by their chemical power, the rays of medium refrangibility, whose 
wave-lengths are between 400 and 800 millionths of a millimetre, 
combine these with illuminating power, in proportions varying with 
their respective wave-lengths. But there is no more reason, as Mr, 
Crookes has justly remarked, for attributing these several effects to 
different rays, than there is for hypothetically splitting up the ele- 
ment iron (for example) into a number of components, of which one 
gives its specifie gravity, a second its chemical reactions, a third its 
magnetic properties, and so on. 

But to the three attributes of Radiation universally recognised by 
Physicists, Mr. Crookes proposes (in the passage already cited) to add 
a fourth, the power of producing an electric current in a thermo- 
pile ; and a fifth, the power of producing mechanical motion when 
acting on light bodies freely suspended in a vacuum. Now the notion 
that radiation directly excites the electric current of a thermopile, is 
one (I apprehend) which no well-informed Physicist would endorse ; 
for (as the name of the instrument implies) it is by the disturbance 
of the thermal equilibrium between the two metals of which it is 
composed, that the electric current is produced. And since this dis- 
turbance may bé produced in a variety of ways (as by friction or 
conduction), and the potency of the electric current is strictly propor- 
tional to the amount of that disturbance, there is no reason whatever 
for attributing to radiation any other power of exciting an electric 
current, than that which it exerts mediately through its power of 
heating the thermopile. And the question which, after the first shock 
of novelty passed off, has greatly exercised the minds of Physicists, is 
whether the mechanical motion, also, is not an intermediate effect of 
some one of the previously known forms of radiant energy ;—that 
which first suggests itself being the action of Heat upon that residual 
vapour of which it is impossible to get rid entirely by any means at 
present known. 

This idea very early occurred to some of the distinguished 
Physicists who took most interest in the experiments first communi- 
cated by Mr. Crookes to the Royal Society. I more than once 
conversed with Wheatstone on the subject ; and he expressed a very 
strong belief that the swinging round of the pith-bar was due to the 
disturbance of the thermal equilibrium in the residual vapour, 
dwelling very strongly upon the impossibility of obtaining a perfect 
vacuum, since ‘even glass,’ he said very emphatically, ‘would give 
off a vapour, if all other vapour were withdrawn.’ On the other 
hand, two of the most distinguished among British mathematical 
Physicists, whose opinions I had the opportunity of learning from 
themselves, were disposed to concur with Mr. Crookes in regarding 
the repulsion of the heated end of the pith-bar as an immediate 
effect of Radiant Energy; dwelling especially on the fact, that the 
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repulsion was stronger in proportion to the completeness of the 
yacuum, from which it seemed fair to infer that it would be most 
strongly manifested in a perfect vacuum (if such couk: by possibility 
be obtained), in consequence of the entire remove! of mechanical 
resistance (save the friction of the pivot) to the rotation of the mill. 

Now, since our belief in Newton’s First Law of Motion has no 
other experiential basis than the fact, that, the more completely. we 
can eliminate friction and the resistance of the air, the longer is the 
persistence of motion in a body once put in movement, provided that 
no opposing force be brought to bear upon it, this argument for the 
directness of Radiant Repulsion seemed alike valid and cogent. We 
shall presently see, however, that it proves fallacious when brought to 
an experimental test of greater delicacy. 

The doctrine propounded by Mr. Crookes was first explicitly called 
in question in a communication made to the Royal Society on the 
18th of June, 1874, by Professor Osborne Reynolds; who muintained 
that, on the kimetic theory of gases (which represents any gaseous 
substance as consisting of molecules constantly in motion at great 
velocities), the effect on the torsion-balance is really due to alternate 
evaporation of vapour from, and its condensation at, the surface of 
the pith ; evaporation producing a reactionary force equivalent to an 
increase of pressure on the heated surface, whilst condensation must 
be attended with a force equivalent to a diminution of pressure over 
the cooling surface. Thus, when the heat radiated from the lamp 
falls on the pith, its temperature will rise, and any moisture on it 
will begin to evaporate, thus generating a mechanical force which 
will drive the pith from the lamp. Conversely, when a piece of ice is 
brought near, the temperature of the pith will be reduced, causing a 
condensation of vapour which will cause the pith to move towards the 
ice. When the two arms of the pith-bar are unequally exposed. to 
heat, the evaporation will be greatest in that which is nearest the 
lamp; and this is driven away, therefore, until the force on the other 
arm becomes equal, after which the bar will come to rest, unless the 
momentum it has acquired in swinging carries it further. 

In a subsequent communication (March 23, 1876) Professor 
0. Reynolds applied a similar doctrine to the continuous rotation of 
the ‘light-mill;’ maintaining, from theoretical considerations, the 
existence of reactionary forces, or ‘heat reactions,’ whenever heat is 
communicated from a surface to a gas, and vice versa; and showing 
that there is enough residual air in the best exhausted globe to 
enable an amount of force to be thus developed, which is sufficient to 
keep up the rotation of its contained mill. This explanation obviously 
implies the existence of a reactionary force, communicated by the 
intervening gas, between the discs of the mill and the enclosing glass ; 
and the existence of such a reaction was experimentally proved by an 
ingenious arrangement first devised by Dr. Schuster and subse- 
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- quently improved on by Mr. Crookes. A Radiometer, on whose arms 
a magnet is fixed, is floated in a vessel of water, round which four 
candles are fixed, so as to keep the mill in rotation. When a 
powerful magnet is brought near the outside of the globe, the arms 
immediately stop; but at the same time the globe begins to revolve 
slowly in the opposite direction, and continues to do £0 as long as the 
candles burn, and the.arms remain fixed by the magnet. When the 
magnet is removed, the ‘mill’ begins to rotate in its original direc- 
tion, and the glass envelope quickly comes to rest. 

Now, as the existence of a reactionary force, which seems unmis- 
takably indicated by this experiment, cannot be accounted for on 
the supposition that the ‘ mill’ is driven round by the immediate 
mechanical impulse of radiation, whilst it is exactly what would be 
anticipated if the radiant energy acts calorifically on the residual gas, 
a very strong support is obviously afforded to the latter interpretation. 
And hence, although Physicists may differ as to the precise manner in 
which the unequal heating of the discs produces the movement,’ there 
is now, I believe, a very general accordance in the conclusion that 
this is the real modus operandi of the Radiant Energy ; so that, in- 
stead of either a ‘ new force,’ or a ‘ new mode of force,’ we have simply 
a well-known mode of force acting under peculiar conditions. 

This conclusion derives very striking confirmation from two of 
Mr. Crookes’s more recent experiments, which seem to possess a 
crucial value. Having still further improved his ‘Sprengel pump,’ 
he has been able to carry the exhaustion of his globe to a yet greater 
degree than before, so that its internal condition more nearly ap- 
proaches a perfect vacuum. Now, while the rate of rotation of the 
‘ mill’ at first increases with the degree of attenuation of the gaseous 
atmosphere in which it moves, and ought, on Mr. Crookes’s original 
principle, to go on increasing, it is found to attain its maximum at a 
certain degree of exhaustion, and, when the exhaustion is carried 
beyond that degree, to undergo a retardation; and this can scarcely 
be accounted for in any other way, than on the supposition that the 
mechanical power exerted by the disturbance of thermal equilibrium 
in the residual gas, then diminishes at a more rapid rate than its 
mechanical resistance to the rotation of the discs. Again, it has 
been found that when the place of air in several radiometers is taken 
by ditferent gases (as oxygen; hydrogen, carbonic acid, &c.), and 
their globes are all exhausted to the same degree, as tested by a 
delicate pressure-gauge, their ‘mills’ rotate at different rates. Now 
this is exactly what would be expected on the kinetic theory of gases ; 
since these different gases have such diverse rates of molecular move- 
ment, that the reactionary forces generated by the disturbance of 
thermal equilibrium will likewise vary ; whilst, on the other hand, 


2 See Mr. Johnstone Stoney, in Philosophical Magazine, April 1876. 
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there seems no reason whatever why the rate of-rotation should be 
affected by the nature of the residual gas (its elastic force, and there- 
fore the mechanical resistance it‘exerts, remaining the same), if the 
repulsion of the dises is directly produced by Radiant Energy. 


Before adverting to the lessons which this remarkable history 
seems to me to convey, I would point out that this change of inter- 
pretation of the facts discovered by Mr. Crookes, does not in the least 
diminish either the interest of the facts themselves, or the merit of 
his discovery. Nor is the value of his Radiometer in any degree 
lowered by the demonstration, that it does not (as Mr. Crookes at first 
supposed ) afford a mechanical measure of Radiant Energy under any 
of its aspects. What (according to present views) it really does 
measure, is the amount of ‘heat reaction’ producible in gaseous 
atmospheres of different kinds and of different degrees of attenuation. 
And such a precise method of measurement appears more likely than 
any other mode of investigation, to furnish a test of that kinetic 
theory of gases, the recent development of which by Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell is regarded by competent judges as constituting (if it should 
receive such verification) the most important advance ever made in 
Molecular Physics. Most deservedly, therefore, did Mr. Crookes 
receive from the Royal Society the award of one of its chief distinctions; 
and I would not be thought for one moment to disparage his merits as 
the inventor of the Radiometer, by now bringing into contrast with the 
admirable series of scientific investigations which led up to that in- 
vention, what I cannot but regard as his thoroughly unscientific course 
in relation to another doctrine of which he has put himself promi- 
nently forward as the champion. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Science for July 1871, there ap- 
peared a paper by Mr. Crookes, entitled ‘ An Experimental Investi- 
gation of a New Force ;’ in which he not only gave an account of his 
own experiences with Mr. Home and other Spiritualistic ‘ mediums,’ 
but indulged in very unseemly reflections on the conduct of ‘scientific 
men,’ whom he charges with having ‘refused to institute a scientific 
investigation into the existence and nature of facts asserted by many 
eompetent and credible witnesses, which they are freely invited to 
examine when and where they please.’ The principal evidence 
adduced by Mr. Crookes for the existence of this ‘ new force ’ was the 
power he attributed to Mr. Home of being able to ‘ alter the weight 
of bodies ;’ the chief proof of which was Mr. Home’s depression of a 
lever-board, whose farther end was attached to a spring balance, by 
laying upon it near its fulcrum the tips of the fingers of both his 
hands ; placing a small hand-bell under one hand, and a little card 
match-box under the other, to satisfy the bystanders that he was. 
not himself exerting any downward pressure. Now ‘ common sense’ 
would teach that if the end of a board kept up bya spring goes down 
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when a man’s hands gre laid upon it, however near to its fulcrum, its 
going down is due to the pressure of those hands; and the onus pro- 
band obviously lies with those who affirm that it is not so. Nothing 
would have been easier than for Mr. Crovkes, on the one hand, to have 
carefully watched Mr. Home, to have precisely imitated his whole 
procedure, and to have done his best to depress the board to the same 
degree by his own muscular effort; and, on the other hand, to have 
devised an ‘indicator’ for downward pressure (on the principle of 
Faraday’s for lateral pressure), by which it could be at once deter- 
mined whether Mr. Home could depress the lever-board without such 
muscular effort. But although Mr. Crookes, so far as I am aware, 
has never published any proof obtained from either of these test- 
experiments, although explicitly challenged to do so,’ he leaves on 
record the claim to the possession of a power to alter the weight 
of bodies which he originally advanced for Mr. Home, together 
with his own assertion of the existence of a ‘new force,’ and his 
charge against ‘ scientific men’ for not experimentally investigating 
it. Their justification for abstaining from such an investigation was 
the utter unreliability of the evidence adduced, which consisted simply 
in Mr. Home’s assertion that he was not exerting downward pressure, 
and in Mr. Crookes’s belief that he could not thus have produced the 
effect ; but having previously allowed himself to become ‘ possessed’ 
by the spiritualistic idea, Mr. Crookes could not see this fallacy, ac- 
cepted Mr. Home’s assertion as a scientific fact, and scolded ‘ scientific 
men ’ for their incredulity! And yet, while asserting that they were 
‘freely invited to examine [these asserted facts] when and where they 
please,’ Mr. Crookes admitted that Mr. Home’s preternatural power 
could not be commanded, that he was ‘subject to unaccountable ebbs 
and flows of this force,’ and tha* ‘it has but seldom happened that 
a result obtained on one occasion could be subsequently confirmed 
and tested with apparatus specia]'y contrived for the purpose.’ 

Now this is precisely what has happened over and over again 
within my own and others’ experience of these pseudo-scientific 
phenomena, which depend upon the instrumentality of a Human 
personnel. Thus it was claimed by Mr. Lewis, a noted Mesmerist 
of twenty-five years ago, that he could not only draw his somnambules 
after him by mesmeric traction, but could raise them off the ground 
against the force of gravity. 

When Mr. L. stood on a chair (says Dr. Gregory *), and tried to draw Mr. H. 
without contact, from the ground, he gradually rose on tiptoe, making the most 
violent efforts to rise, till he was fixed by cataleptic rigidity. Mr. Lewis said that 
had he been still more elevated above Mr. H., he could have raised him from the 
floor without contact, and held him thus suspended for a short time, while some 


spectator should pass his hand under the feet. Although this was not done in 
my presence (continues Professor Gregory), yet the attraction upwards was so strong 


8 Quarterly Review, October 1871, p. 345. 
4 Letters on Animal Magnetism, p. 551. 
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that I see no reason to doubt the statement made to me by Mr. Lewis and by 
others who saw it, that this experiment has been successfully performed. 


Yet when 4 committee of Aberdeen Professors subsequently tested 
Mr. Lewis’s powers, under conditions admitted by himself to be 
perfectly fair,” not only did he entirely fail in his endeavour to 
control the actions of his ‘ subjects’ from a distance, but, finding 
himself unable to keep either of them, when standing sideways against 
a wall on the foot nearest to it, in the erect position, he explained 
that he had never claimed any other power of overcoming the force 
of gravity, than that which he exerted in causing a subject lying on 
the ground, by the traction of his hand above him, to rise and stand 
upright. This is the Mr. Lewis whose pretensions have been recently 
endorsed by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace ; a gentleman for whose achieve- 
ments in the domain of natural science I have the same respect as I have 
for those of Mr. Crookes in the line of physical research, but all whose 
statements on this subject are vitiated (like those of Mr. Crookes) by 
his deficient knowledge of the abnormalities of human nature, by 
his want of due discrimination between facts and inferences, and by 
his disability fo perceive how much greater should be the cogency of 
the evidence adduced to command our belief in statements of a most 
extruordinary kind, than that on which we rest our acceptance of the 
ordinary facts of daily life. 

Thus, to revert to the cases just cited, the fwct in the first of 
them was simply that the lever-board went down when Mr. Home's 
hands were laid upon it; and the testimony of Mr. Crookes and his 
friends was quite sufficient to justify others in accepting it as such. 
On the other hand, Mr. Crookes’s assertion that the lever-board 
went down in obedience to some other force than that of Mr. Home’s 
muscular pressure was not a fact, but an inference drawn by Mr. 
Crookes; and this inference he had no scientific right to draw, 
until he had assured himself by every conceivable test that Mr. Home 
did not and could not so depress it. So, again, the rising-up of Mr. 
Lewis’s subject from the prostrate to the erect position, under Mr. 
Lewis’s outstretched hand, was a fact as to which Professor Gregory’s 
testimony may be unquestioningly accepted, since it involves no im- 
probability whatever; but of Mr. Lewis’s power to lift him off the 
ground and to keep him suspended in the air, we obviously require 
a much stronger assurance than the assertion made to Professor 
Gregory by Mr. Lewis and by others who saw it. And those who 
refused to accept that assertion at the time, were fully justified by 
Mr. Lewis’s explicit disavowal of it to the Aberdeen professors a 
few months afterwards. 

So, again, Mr. Wallace’s recently reiterated affirmation of the 
possession of the cluirvoyant power by Alexis, Adolphe, and other 


§ Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medicine, 1852. 
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somnambules, is merely the believer's inference from facts which no ex. 
traordinary testimony is needed to establish, viz. that they read books 
or played cards with their eyes bandaged, or deciphered words in 
closed boxes put into their hands. But the sceptic’s ‘ common sense’ 
inference from the very same facts would be that, in the first case, 
the eyes of the supposed clairvoyants had not been effectually 
blinded; and, in the second, that they had either taken a sly peep 
into the boxes (as George Goble was detected in doing), or had guessed 
the word by ‘fishing’ with the help unconsciously given by the 
questioner, as I saw Alexis and Adolphe do many times. And that 
this latter inference is the true one, is indicated, on the one hand, by 
the failure of one performer after another under adequate test-con- 
ditions (as in the cases investigated by the French Academy of Medicine 
and Sir John Forbes, and in many besides), and, on the other, by the 
detection of the mode in which the cheat was practised. Iam confident 
that Mr. Wallace cannot point to a single case of clairvoyance 
thoroughly investigated by a sceptical expert, which has survived 
such investigation. But of cases which satisfied intelligent and 
truthful witnesses, upon whose testimony we should rely in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, and who were yet afterwards proved to have been 
completely taken in, there are enough to show how little such testi- 
mony is worth as to matters requiring special qualifications for their 
thorough investigation. 

Of the two distinct claims set up by Mr. Crookes, therefore, to the 
discovery of a new agency in nature, I hold the one to have been as 
scientific as the other was unscientific. The facts of radiant repul- 
sion did not rest upon the unsupported testimony of Mr. Crookes and 
his friends; they could be exhibited to as many as wished to see 
them, and could be verified for himself by every one who could 
construct the apparatus. And while his inference from the first series 
of those facts (ascertained by the torsion-balance) was regarded by 
some of our most eminent Physicists as by no means improbable, 
there were few, if any, among those who saw the Radiometer spin round 
when a candle was brought near it, who did not for a time accept his 
view. In assuming, however, that there was such a quantitative 
relation between Radiant Repulsion and Light as justified the use of 
his Radjometer as a Photometer, Mr. Crookes undoubtedly went 
beyond what his facts warranted; and his claim to have ‘ weighed a 
beam of light’ I feel sure that he would now abandon. But no 
sooner was adequate ground shown for calling in question his inter- 
pretation of the phenomena, and a vera causa found in an agency 
already known, than Mr. Crookes evinced the spirit of the true 
philosopher in varying his experiments in every conceivable mode, so 
as to test the validity of his original interpretation. And if he still 
shows some lingering unwillingness to surrender his position, it is no 
more than the best of us would probably feel under the like circum- 
stances in regard to a pet hypothesis. 
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Yet at the very time that Mr. Crookes was carrying out this 
beautiful inquiry in a manner and spirit worthy of all admiration, he 
gave to the public, in his ‘ Notes of an Inquiry into the Phenomena 
called Spiritual,’® the most conclusive evidence that his mind has its 
unscientific as well as its scientific side; so that, while pursuing with 
rare ability and acuteness a delicate Physical investigation in which 
nothing is taken for granted without proof satisfactory to others as 
well as to himself, he has yet allowed himself to become so com- 
pletely possessed by a ‘dominant idea’ in regard to the ‘ phenomena 
ealled Spiritual,’ as to accept either the products of his own imagi- 
nation, or the deceptions practised upon him by others, as facts that 
should command the same credence as the demonstrations of his 
Radiometer. Of ‘The Alteration of Weight of Bodies, a class of 
phenomena capable of precise physical determination, Mr. Crookes 
simply says :—‘ I have repeated the experiments already described in 
this journal, in different forms, and with several mediums.’ But 
why does he not tell us precisely what were the weights so altered, 
and what force was exerted by the medium, as determined in each 
case by the precise measurement he so well knows how to apply? Of 
his yet more extraordinary assertions, the following are samples :— 


On one occasion I witnessed a chair, with a lady sitting on it, rise several 
inches from the ground. On another occasion, to avoid the suspicion of this being 
in some way performed by herself, the lady knelt on a chair in such a manner that 
its four feet were visible to us. It then rose about three inches, remained suspended 
for about ten seconds, and then slowly descended. At another time two children, 
on separate occasions, rose from the floor with their chairs, in full daylight, under 
(to me) most satisfactory conditions; for I was kneeling and keeping close watch 
upon the feet of the chair, and observing that no one might touch them.—On 
three separate occasions I have seen Mr. Home raised completely off the floor of 
the room, once sitting in an easy chair, once kneeling on his chair, and once 
standing up.—There are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. Home’s 
rising from the ground, in the presence of as many separate persons. 

A beautifully formed small hand rose up from an opening in a dining-table, and 
gave me a flower; it appeared and then disappeared three times at intervals, 
affording me ample opportunity of satisfying myself that it was as real in appearance 
as my own. This occurred in the light in my own room, whilst I was holding the 
medium’s hands and feet.—I have more than once seen, first an object move, then 
aluminous cloud appear to form about it, and, lastly, the cloud condense into shape 
and become a perfectly formed hand.—In the light I have seen a luminous cloud 
hover over a heliotrope on a side table, break a sprig off, and carry the sprig toa 
lady ; and on some occasions I have seen a similar luminous cloud visibly condense 
to the form of a hand, and carry small objects about.—A luminous hand came 
down from the upper part of the room, and, after hovering near me for a few 
seconds, took the pencil from my hand, rapidly wrote on a sheet of paper, threw 
the pencil down, and then rose up over our heads, gradually fading into darkness. 


Whether, since the exposure of Katie King in Boston, U.S., the ex- 
hibition in the same city of the methods by which numerous ‘ spiritu- 


6 Quarterly Journal of Science, January 1874. 
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alistic’ tricks have been played, the publication in this country of 
the affidavit of Mrs. N. Culver, the near relative of the sisters Fox, as 
to the mode in which these originators of ‘ Spiritualism’ played on the 
credulity of the public, and the imitation of many of the performances 
of its professors by Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, Mr. Crookes has 
begun to question whether he may not have been rather hasty in 
committing himself, I have no means of knowing; but I do not 
think that any save those who have themselves yielded to the same 
_ possession’ will entertain any doubt about the matter. Any one 
who reads the account of the New England witch epidemic nearly 
two hundred years ago, will find that able, intelligent, and honest 
judges and juries, under the influence of a theological prepossession, 
allowed themselves to be ‘sadly deluded and deceived’ (as they 
themselves afterwards found out) to the extent of hanging some 
scores of innocent people; so that the curious ‘duality’ of Mr. 
Crookes’s mental constitution has plenty of parallels in past time, to 
say nothing of the present. 


The lesson which this curious contrast seems to me most strongly 
to enforce is, that of the importance of training and disciplining the 
whole mind during the period of its development, of cultivating 
scientific habits of thought (by which I mean nothing more than 
strict reasoning based on exact observation) in regard to every 
subject, and of not allowing ourselves to become ‘ possessed’ by any 
ideas or class of ideas that the common sense of educated mankind 
pronounces to be irrational. I would not for a moment uphold that 
test as an infallible one. But it ought to be sufficiently regarded, to 
make us question the conclusions which depend solely upon our own 
or others’ subjectivity ; and to withhold us from affirming the exist- 
ence of new Agencies in Nature, until she has been questioned in every 
conceivable way, and every other possibility has been exhausted. 


W. B. CarPEnter. 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF OUR ANCIENT 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


Enetisu travellers in Oriental countries frequently make severe 
remarks on the manner in which even the most interesting remains 
of antiquity are allowed to go to ruin, or are even used in the con- 
struction of modern buildings. Sir Gardner Wilkinson says of the 
great statue of Rameses II. that ‘when the Turks have burnt it for 
lime, it will be regretted.’ In some cases English influence has been 
successfully used to stop the work of destruction, as in the case of the 
ancient walls of Constantinople, the preservation of which is said to 
have been due to the influence of our ambassador. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not only in foreign and semi-civilised 
countries that the remains of antiquity are thus neglected, and our 
own archeologists have long watched with regret the gradual dis- 
appearance of our ancient national monuments. Dr. Stokes, in his 
life of Petrie, says: ‘The number of ancient remains that even during 
the last century have been wantonly destroyed is so great that their 
enumeration would be tedious.’ 

When the Ordnance Map was made, there were near Marlborough 
three dolmens of sufficient magnitude to be marked on the map. 
Two years ago I went down at Easter to visit them—one was still 
safe ; the second, I was informed, had recently been removed by the 
occupier of the farm because it interfered with his™ploughing ; the 
third was actually being broken up to mend the roads. 

Abury (or Avebury) itself, the year before last, had a very 
narrow escape. Speaking of it, one of our old antiquaries said that 
Abury ‘did as much exceed Stonehenge as a cathedral doth an 
ordinary parish church.’ The monument is not now nearly so perfect, 
a large number of the gigantic stones having been broken up for the 
sake of a profit, which after all did not amount to more than a few 


shillings : 


The entire series of remains (truly observes the writer of a recent excellent 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette) presented such a colossal enigma as it would be 
difficult to parallel, even at Karnac. The procedure of the Wiltshire farmers with 
regard to these magnificent stones has been a simple one. A stone eighteen feet 
square will cover two-thirds of a perch of land and deduct so much from the area 
suitable for tillage, or rather for grazing, for but little of the land referred to has 
been brought under the plough. On the other hand, the Narsen steve is unsuy- 
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passed for road metal. The plan adopted, therefore, was to kindle a good fire of 
faggots, brushwood, and logs on each stone one at a time, and when the fire had 
burned to the embers, and the stone had been well heated, to throw cold water 
upon it. By the cracks thus caused, or by the injury done by the fire, the stone 
was rendered manageable—that is to say, it could be, and was, broken up and 
carted off to mend the roads. 


Still even now there is perhaps no more remarkable monument of 
the kind in this country, or even in Europe. The year before last, 
however, a considerable part of the site was bought by a building 
society, lotted out in sites for cottages, and actually sold in small 
plots for this purpose. Fortunately, however—thanks mainly to the 
efforts of the rector, Mr. King, and Mr. Kemm—the villagers were 
persuaded for a small consideration to exchange their allotments for 
others in the next field, which, in fact, was just as convenient for 
their purpose; and thus the threatened destruction of the remains at 
Abury was fortunately prevented. Now in this case, again, no 
appreciable advantage would have been gained by the destruction of 
these remains, and yet they were saved, so to say, by a mere accident. 

_The destruction of the ancient earthworks at Dorchester, in 
Oxfordshire, is another case to which attention has recently been 
directed. It would, however, take too long to mention all similar 
instances of Vandalism. Let us take a single county. Mr. Warne, in 
his Ancient Dorset, expresses his regret that he should have to record 
the complete destruction of so many of the ancient monuments of 
that county. The first case I will mention is that of the Roman camp 
on Hod Hill, which was ‘ an unique example of Roman military skill’ 
‘Nothing could be finer than its condition about ten years ago; 
until then it might be seen as in its pristine state, and, making due 
allowance for the lapse of ages, as perfect as when evacuated by the 
Roman cohorts. . .. It was indeed so perfect as to render it a 
model of Roman castrametation.’ Since then, however, it has been 
almost entirely destroyed. 

Another interesting camp, that of Banbury, has within the last 
few years been entirely destroyed. Coming to stone monuments, 
Mr. Warne particularly mentions—1. A stone circle which used to 
stand between East Lulworth and Povington, but of which not a 
vestige now remains; 2. A dolmen in Steepleton Field near Portes- 
ham, which has been destroyed ; 3. A dolmen on Lytton Down, of 
which only the cap-stone now remains; 4. A dolmen on West 
Compton Down, about two hundred yards north of the Via Iceniana; 
and 5. Another dolmen which used to stand by the roadside between 
Maiden Newton and Toller Down, but of which now not a vestige 
remains. 

As regards Ireland, Miss Stokes, a lady than whom no one is 
better acquainted with Irish archeology, has kindly furnished me 
with a list—I am sorry to say, 4 very long list—of ancient remains 
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which have been destroyed during the present century. I will only 
just mention a few instances. At Clonmacnoise, an Ogham stone has 
been destroyed, which was peculiarly interesting as being one of, I 
believe, only three cases in Ireland where the inscription in Oghams 
was accompanied by one in Roman characters. 

The so-called Palace of Emania near Armagh has been entirely 
destroyed, and when Dr. Petrie remonstrated with the owner for 
removing a national historical monument, that gentleman replied 
that Ireland had no history. 

The great Rath or pagan fort of Kilbannon, built on the conver- 
sion of the native chief by St. Patrick, was still in part visible in 1826, 
but has now entirely disappeared. 

The ruins on Holy Island in Loch Derg are rapidly perishing. 
These buildings were erected by King Brian Boru, and, from an 
architectural as well as an historical point of view, were of great 
interest. 

At Inismurray, the early Christian inscriptions, many of which 
were still perfect in 1834, have all been destroyed but one. 

Perhaps I could give no more striking or more convincing fact 
than this, that while in 1800 there were 118 round towers in Ireland, 
more than forty of them have since perished. 

So strongly, indeed, do archeologists feel the necessity for some 
legislation that I think I may say every archeological society in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland has petitioned the House of Commons 
on the subject. Lastly, I will quote the following letter with 
which I was honoured by the late Lord Stanhope, then, as for so many 
years, President of the Society of Antiquaries, and which he authorised 
me to read in the House of Commons : 


Grosvenor Place; February 1, 1873. 

My DEAR Sir Jonny, 

As President of the Society of Antiquaries, I am able to assure you 
how frequently the attention of that society has been invited to the wanton 
destruction of prehistoric and other early remains amongst us. This destruction 
isthe more to be lamented, since in many cases such remains are the only records 
extant of the early races which appear to have inhabited this island. 

Among very many instances of the kind I might mention the havoc among the 
stone monuments of Dartmoor; the case of the so-called ‘Cheese-wring,’ one of 
the most interesting of the Cornish antiquities, the destruction of which is now 
imminent if not by this time accomplished; and the case also of Dorchester, not 
the county town, but the village of that name in Oxfordshire, where the undoubted 
British earthworks have all but disappeared. 

To appeals upon these subjects the Council of the Society of Antiquaries have 
ilways responded with alacrity, but seldom with success. No machinery is 
provided by the Legislature, no funds are placed at the disposal of the society, by 
which the mischief can be stayed. The result is that our stone monuments are 
wed as quarries, and our earthworks are levelled by the plough. I am therefore 
tjoiced to learn that you design to bring forward this question, and I hope that 
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the members of the House of Commons, notwithstanding their other great and 


manifold duties, may be willing to give it their attention. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
Sran Hore. 


But though these ancient national monuments are so rapidly dis- 
appearing, yet they are seldom destroyed because they interfere with 
any important improvement or any great engineering work ; on the 
contrary, they are generally demolished for the most paltry and trifling 
reasons. The tumuli, or burial-mounds, though each was, as a rule, 
the burial-place of one chief, contained not only his remains, but also 
those of the animals killed in his honour, and I fear, in many cases, of 
the wives and slaves sent to accompany their lord and master to the 
land of spirits. Under these circumstances, the earth of which they 
were composed is often somewhat richer than the average, and has 
frequently been carted away, therefore, to be used as manure, while 
the megalithic monuments are broken up to serve as gateposts, or 
even to mend the roads. 

The round tower of Dungiven was destroyed on account of an 
idea that treasure was concealed in its foundations. That of Drun- 
cliffe was taken down about the year 1840, in order that the materials 
might be used in building a bridge. Dun Aengus is being pulled to 
pieces in pursuit of rabbits. St. Manchan’s Church, or Tempul 
Manchain as it is called, was not long ago surrounded by curious 
archaic cells, supposed to have been those of early Christian anchorites, 
but they were all destroyed a few years ago by an economical Scotch 
tenant. The remains of the church and round tower on Ireland's 
Eye, near Dublin, which had a special interest because the tower was 
connected with the church, the square base serving as the chancel, 
was taken down by the proprietor about thirty years ago, lest it should 
fall on his cows. 

In some cases even an excess of reverence has proved fatal, as in 
the case of the unfortunate descendant of the Prophet who was put 
to death in order that a shrine might be erected in his honour. In 
the same way the carvings on the base of the great cross at Clonmac- 
noise have been worn away by the pious peasantry, who think that if 
they can stretch their arms round the sacred symbol, some special 
blessing will be secured. In another case, a great Irish nobleman 
had given orders to build a wall round a field which contained the 
remains of Con O’Neill’s castle at Castlereagh, his object being to 
protect the ruins; but the agent pulled down the old castle, and used 
the stones to make the wall. 

The last case which I will mention is of a different character. 
Some of the churches on the west coast of Ireland had lite-size 
wooden figures of saints which were placed beside the altar. One of 
these in the island of Inismurray, though obviously early Christian, 
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was taken about thirty years ago by a Protestant missionary for a 
Pagan idol. Accordingly he took it out to sea and threw it over- 
board. Fortunately, however, in this case, as I am informed, the 
attempt failed, for the sacred image rose to the emergency, swam 
boldly to shore, and quietly resumed its old place. 

It is indeed, I fear, only too evident that, if we wish to preserve 
these monuments, some steps must be taken. What is it then that 
we suggest ? 

The principle of our bill is that if the owner of one of these 
ancient monuments wishes to destroy it, he should be required, before 
doing so, to give the nation the option of purchase at a fair price. 
For this purpose the act proposes to create a body of Commissioners 
especially charged with the protection of our ancient monuments. 
The Commission proposed would consist of the Enclosure Com- 
missioners, the Master of the Rolls, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, the President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, the President of the Royal Irish Academy, the Keeper of 
the British Antiquities at the British Museum, and seven Commis- 
sioners to be nominated in the first instance in the act, and subse- 
quently by the Crown. 

The seven nominated Commissioners suggested in the bill are 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, Dr. Samuel Ferguson (Vice-President .of the Royal Irish 
Academy ), Colonel Lane Fox, Mr. John Evans, and Mr. John Stuart. 

In the schedule of the bill is a list of the best preserved and 
most typical examples of the various classes of monuments, selected, 
as regards England and Wales, by the Society of Antiquaries; as 
regards Ireland by the Royal Irish Academy ; and as regards Scotland 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Moreover, by the 3rd 
clause of the bill the Commissioners are empowered, on giving 
proper notice, to apply the act to any British, Celtic, Roman, or 
Saxon remains, or to any monument which is, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, of the like kind as any of the monuments specified in 
the said first schedule, and not situate in any park, garden, or 
pleasure-ground. 

After receiving such notice, if the said owners or occupiers wish 
to destroy or injure the monument, they must first communicate 
with the Commissioners, who would thus have an opportunity of 
acquiring or preserving it. The price to be paid would be deter- 
mined under the provisions of the Defence Act passed in 1860 with 
reference to land required for the purposes of fortification. These 
provisions have been already sanctioned by Parliament, and itis 
therefore unnecessary to enlarge upon them. Of course, if the 
Commissioners do not act on these powers, the owner or gccupier 
will be free to deal with the monument as he pleases. It will be 
observed, therefore, that, unless the owner of any monument wishes 
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‘to injure or destroy it, this bill will not in any way interfere with 
him. It deprives him of nothing but the childish pleasure of de- 
struction. It is merely applying the principles already sanctioned by 
Parliament in the Defence Act, and, indeed, in every railway bill, 
The bill also provides that the Commissioners shall report annually 
to Parliament as to the state of the monuments under their control. 

Thus, then, the bill really does not give any power of interference, 
unless the owner of a monument desires to destroy or deface it. In 
such case we ask that the nation, acting through Commissioners, 
should have an option of purchase, the price to be paid being deter- 
mined under the Fortification Act. 

Some, I know, have thought that we should go further, and claim 
for the nation the direct and immediate right of purchase. For my 
own part, however, I confess that it seems to me wiser not to in- 
terfere unless the necessity really arises; but I think it must be 
admitted that if we are to interfere at all to protect these monu- 
ments, we can hardly take a more moderate course than that proposed 
in the bill. 

What, then, are the objections to the bill? In the first place, 
there are the legal and technical objections urged by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Rodwell, and Mr. Watkin Williams. It would be quite 
out of place for me to discuss them here. All I will say is that the 
bill was drawn by Mr. Wright, a most skilful and experienced autho- 
rity, and that in bringing it in I am associated with the Right 
Honourable the Recorder of London (Mr. Russell Gurney), Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, and Mr. Beresford Hope. As, then, it is sup- 
ported! by such eminent legal authorities, I have every confidence 
that it will stand the test of examination. Even, however, if on 
some points it should be found capable of improvement, these are 
details which do not affect the essence of the question. 

The next objection is, that the monuments included in the 
schedules are not well selected. To that our answer is, that the 
schedule for England was drawn by the Society of Antiquaries, that 
for Ireland by the Royal Irish Academy, and that for Scotland by 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Moreover, if they are 
incomplete, it would be easy to amend them in committee. 

But then we are told that we ought to include medieval monu- 
ments. The monuments dealt with in the bill, however, differ from 
medizval monuments in only wanting to be let alone. No appre- 
ciable annual outlay would be required for their protection. Medieval 
monuments, on the contrary, require constant supervision and frequent 
repairs, entailing large expenses, and involving esthetic questions 
with reference to which there are great differences of opinion. To 
distribute funds between the different districts, to determine which 
ancient abbeys, churches, or castles should be repaired or restored, 
and in what manner, would open questions of extreme difficulty— 
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questions which I am sure uo central Commission could satisfactorily 
determine. 

The next objection is that of expense. Very little consideration, 
however, is required to show that the expense could not be large. 
The monuments dealt with by the bill require no repairs. Moreover, 
the three months’ grace accorded by the bill would probably give 
time for local public feeling to effect all that was necessary. My 
belief is that during this time private purchasers would come forward, 
and no action on the part of the Commissioners would eventually be 
tequired. But suppose it to be otherwise. Imagine even the extra- 
vagant hypothesis that the Commissioners bought up every monument 
scheduled in the bill. Why, even then it would only be an investment 
of public money in land which would pay—say 2 per cent. At the 
worst there would be only a small loss of interest. 

Another objection made to the proposed bill is that too much 
power is given to the Commissioners. We are willing, say some 
objectors, ‘to preserve all monuments of real interest, but you must 
make a list once for all. Ancient monuments do not grow.’ It is of 
course true that ancient monuments do not grow, but the discovery 
of an inscription, the removal of overlying soil, may bring to light 
points of interest not now known, and even monuments themselves of 
whose existence we are not at present aware. We think that the 
eharacter of the Commission is a sufficient guarantee that the powers 
entrusted to it will be exercised with discretion and moderation. The 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and the other eminent Commissioners who are proposed, seem to us 
little likely to interfere wantonly or vexatiously with the rights of 
property. But we must remember that their powers are limited by 
their pecuniary resources. They can only spend such money as the 
Treasury and Parliament may grant them; and though I doubt not 
that Parliament would be liberal, it is not likely to be lavish. 

Still, if it is thought desirable, the power of applying the bill to 
monuments not in the schedule might be guarded in some additional 
manner. 

This, like the preceding objections, is rather a criticism on points 
of detail than an argument against the principle of the bill. The 
only honourable member who in the recent discussion really objected 
to the bill as a whole was Lord Francis Hervey. Lest I should be 
supposed to misrepresent him, I will quote the noble lord’s own sur- 


prising words : 


What [said Lord Francis] he did not understand, was that Englishmen should 
be called upon to exhibit enthusiasm for the monuments of that barbarous and 
uncivilised race whom our forefathers took the trouble to expel from the country. 
(Cries of ‘Oh!’) Our forefathers came from beyond the sea, and drove out those 
wretched people. (Renewed cries of ‘Oh!’) Well, if they did not, where were 
they? (Laughter.) And were we now to be reinvaded by the Celtic race in this 
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country? He begged to explain, for the satisfaction of the honourable member for 

Louth and his compatriots from the other side of the Channel, that in speaking of 
the Celtic race he meant the Cimri. He did not quarrel with his Irish friends for 
wishing to preserve their round towers and mounds, What he objected to was 
their preserving ours—(laughter)—the relics of the ancient Britons, which were 
destitute of all art and of everything that was noble or that entitled them to 
preservation. (‘Oh!’) These were reasons why, in his opinion, this bill was a 
bad one. 

In my opinion these are the reasons why the bill is a necessary 
one. The speech of Lord F. Hervey against the bill seems to me a 
very strong argument in its favour. If Lord Francis, who passed 
through Eton and Oxford with great distinction, and enjoyed an 
education which is supposed to imbue a man with historical lore and 
a classical spirit, considers that these monuments are ‘ destitute of all 
wrt and of everything that is noble or that entitles them to preser- 
vation,’ what can be expected from those who have not had the 
advantage of an university education? If a noble lord and member 
of Parliament, educated at our great seats of learning, entertains such 
opinions, how can we be surprised that farmers and agricultural 
labourers are ready to destroy these ancient remains, if they can 
thereby make a few shillings? For few, I admit, even of the most 
ignorant, would go so far as Lord Francis, and think their destruction 
commendable in itself. 

Lord Francis denies that these monuments have any artistic 
beauty, any sentimental associations, or are national in their character. 
Of course it is a matter of taste, but to me, I confess, they appear to 
possess a beauty of their own ; their very mystery seems to me most 
suggestive ; and I am surprised that any Englishman should deny 
that Stonehenge and Abury, Kits Coty House, and Silbury Hill are 
monuments of national interest. No Scotchman, I am sure, would 
sneer at the Ring of Brogar, the burgh of Moussa, or the Dun of 
Dornadilla; no Irishman but would mourn if the Giant’s Ring near 
Belfast, the great tumulus of New Grange, or the ruins on the hill of 
Tara, were to be destroyed. 

We are told that these remains have taught us nothing. To 
a great extent, no doubt, we have still their lessons to learn. It is, 
however, surprising to be told that these monuments have taught us 
nothing ; on the contrary, they have thrown a flood of light on the 
history of the past, and perhaps no branch of science has made more 
progress of late years than prehistoric archeology. 

In this matter, I am sorry to say, we are behind other countries. 
Holland, for instance, has purchased the greater number of megalithic 
monuments remaining in that country, and Denmark has in the 
same manner acquired for the nation a number of the most typical 
examples. In Italy there is a general law under which land can be 
taken if required for any public purpose. The Turkish Government 
has recently purchased a portion of the Hill of Hissarlik, supposed 
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by many to be the site of Troy, and placed it at the disposal of Dr. 
Schliemann. The Egyptian Government now takes an enlightened 
care of the monuments of that country, which are under the charge 
of M. Mariette. 

In France there is a Monuments Commission, to whom a sum of 
more than 40,000/. a year is entrusted, but who have no compulsory 
powers. This precedent has been more than once urged against us 
in the House of Commons; but the fact is that, precisely from the 
absence of any such powers, the system does not work satisfactorily. 
Our own government even now spends certain sums on archeological 
objects. The House of Commons itself has always shown a liberal 
spirit in such matters; it has voted without a question considerable 
sums to carry on archeological researches in other countries, and gives 
ungrudgingly the supplies necessary to maintain the British Museum 
on a scale worthy of a great empire. 

No one regrets the sums which have been spent on the Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and other treasures which adorn our museums; but it is 
surely remarkable that we should take so much care of the monu- 
ments of other nations, and yet entirely neglect those of our own 
country. Of course such monuments as Stonehenge and Abury 
cannot be placed in a museum; they must be protected, if at all, on 
the spots where they were erected by our forefathers. 

Indeed, the principle that it is our duty to maintain national 
monuments has already been admitted. In the 25th clause of the 
Irish Church Act—a clause passed, I believe, without any difference 
of opinion in the House—it was enacted that when any church or 
ecclesiastical building deserved to be 


maintained as a national monument by reason of its architectural character or 
antiquity, the Commissioners shall by order vest such church, building, or structure 
in the Secretary of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, to be held by 
such Secretary, his heirs and assigns, upon trust for the Commissioners of Public 
Works, to be preserved as a national monument, and not to be used as a place of 
public worship ; and the Commissioners shall ascertain and by order declare what 
sum is, in their judgment, required for maintaining as national monuments the 
churches, buildings, or structures so vested, and shall pay such sum accordingly to 
the said Secretary, to be held upon trust for the said Commissioners, and to be 
applied by them in maintaining the said churches, buildings, and structures. 


In conclusion I will only mention one other fact which, I think, 
will not be without interest. Though we may in many cases infer 
Shakespeare’s opinions, there is, I believe, only one in which we have 
the actual expression of his own sentiments; and it is one bearing 
directly on the object of this bill. It appears that there was in his 
day a question of enclosing some land near Welcombe, on part of 
which was an old camp, known as the Dingles, and commanding a 
ford over the river near Stratford-on-Avon. The corporation sent an 
agent named Greene, who was a cousin of Shakespeare, up to London 
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to. protect their interests. Parts of Greene’s diary are preserved, and 
under the date of the Ist of September, 1615, is an entry that his 
cousin Shakespeare told him he could not ‘beare the enclosing of 
Welcombe.’ 

This is, I believe, the only authentic expression of Shakespeare’s 
opinions which has come down to us. In it, as in so many other 
cases, he strikes a chord which goes straight to the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is only too clear that these monuments are 
rapidly disappearing; that they are destroyed for the slightest, the 
most paltry, the most trivial of reasons; that they might be preserved 
at a very small expense, and by the application of principles sanc- 
tioned over and over again by Parliament. These ancient monuments 
are the unwritten history of our country in times long gone by; some 
of them are connected with important events in our annals; the 
origin of others is lost in the remote past. In the name of all those 
who love and reverence the past and the memory of our ancestors, we 

ask the House of Commons, by passing this bill, to affirm the 
principle that the preservation of these monuments is a national 
duty, and that they ought not to be allowed to perish. 

In the last volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries,' Mr. Playne relates the result of an attempt to see the Long 
Stone, a fine monolith described in the last century by Rudder in his 


History of Gloucestershire. On inquiring of a farm labourer the 
way, the man replied, ‘ Ah, sir, you be too late.’ It had just been 
blown up with gunpowder, broken to pieces, and thrown away because 
it cumbered the ground. Every year, indeed, some of these monu- 
ments are destroyed. If then we are to take any steps for their 
preservation, let us do so before ‘ it is too late.’ 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. 1876, p. 502. 
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OUR ANCIENT NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


SCHEDULES. 


I. ENGLAND AND WALES. 





The tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd, 
Anglesea. 

The tumulus known as Wayland Smith’s | 
Forge. 

Uffington Castle . 

The stone circle known as ‘Long Meg | 
and her Daughters, near Penrith. 

The stone circle on Castle Rigg, near 
Keswick. 

The stone circles on Burn Moor 

The stone circle known as The 
Ladies, Stanton Moor. 

The tumulus known as Arborlow . 

Hob Hurst’s House and Hut, 
Moor. 

Minning Low , 

Arthur’ Quoit, Gower 

The tumulus at Uley 

Kits Coty House . 

Danes Camp 

Castle Dykes , 

The Rollvich Stones 

The ancient stones at Stanton Drew 


Nine 


Bastow | 


és 
Anglesea 





The chambered tumulus at Stoney Little- 


ton, Wellow. 

Cadbury Castle 

Cesar’s Camp . 

Mayborough, near Penrith 

Arthur's Round Table, Penrith 

The. group of stones known as Stone- 
henge. 

Old Sarum 


The vallum at Abury, the Sarcen stones | 


within the same, those along the 


Kennet Road, and the group between | 


Abury and Beckhampton. 

The long barrow at West Kennet, near 
Marlborough. 

Silbury Hill 

The ditom (Devil's Den), near Marl- 
borough. 

Barbury Oastle 


} 


| 
| 
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County 





| Berkshire . 


C umbe rland 


| pare, 
af Glamorganshire P 


Gloucestershire . 
Kent . 


JI Northamptonshire 


- | Oxfordshire 


| Somersetshire_ 


” 


} Sur rey. 
|W estmoreland 


Wiltshire . 


Llandedwen. 
Ashbury 


Uffington. 
Addingham. 


Crosthwaite. 


St. Bees. 
Bakewell. 


Brassington. 
Lianridian. 
Uley. 
Aylesford. 
Hardingstone. 
Farthingston. 
Little Rollright. 
Stanton Drew. 
Wellow. 


South Cadbury. 
Wimbledon. 
Barton. 


Amesbury. 


Abury. 


West Kennet. 


Abury. 
Fyfield. 


Ogbourne St. An- 
drews and Swin- 
don. 
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II. SCOTLAND. 








County 


Parish 





The Bass of Inverury : 

The vitrified fort on the Hill of Noath . 

The pillar and stone at Newton-in-the- 
Garioch. 

The circular walled structures called 
‘ Edin’s Hall,’ on Cockburn Law. 

The British walled settlement enclosing 
huts, at Harefaulds, in Lauderdale. 

The Dun of Dornadilla 

The sculptured stonecalled Suenos Stones 
near Forres. 

The cross slab, with inscription, in the 
churchyard of St. Vigeans. 

The British forts, on the hills, called 
‘The Black and White Catherthuns.’ 


llars, on a 


A group of remains and 
ere of the 


haugh at Clava, on the 
Nairn. 

The Pictish towers at Glenelg 

The cairns, with chambers and galleries 
partially dilapidated. 

The Catstane, an inscribed pillar . 

The Ring of Brogar and other stone 
pillars, at Stennis in Orkney, and the 
neighbouring pillars. 

The chambered mound of Maeshowe 

The stones of Callernish 

The Burgh of Clickamin 

The Pictish tower at Mousa, in Shetland 

The inscribed slab standing on the road- 
side leading from Wigton to Whit- 
horn, and about a mile from Whit- 
horn. 

Two stones, with incised crosses, on a 
mound in a field at Laggangairn. 


The pillars at Kirkmadrine. 





Aberdeenshire . 


” 


” 
Berwickshire 
” 


Sutherlandshire 
Elgin 


Forfarshire 


” 


Inverness . 


~ ‘ ‘ 
Kirkeudbright- 
shire. 
Linlithgow 
Orkney . 


” 


. |. Ross 


Shetland . 


” = 
Wigtonshire 


Inverurie. 
Rhynie. 
Culsalmond. 


Dunse. 
Lauder. 


Durness. 
Rafford. 


St. Vigeans. 
Menmuir. 


Croy and Dalcross. 


Glenelg. 
Minnigaff. 


Kirkliston. 
Firth and Stennis. 


Vig. 
Sound. 
Dunrossness. 


Whithorn. 
| 


| 


‘ | New Luce. 


Stoneykirk. 
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| County 








The remains of Rathmore of Moy-| Antrim 
linny. 

The earthen enclosure and mounds 
called the Navan Fort, Creveroe, 
and the King’s Stables. 


Stone monuments and groups of 
sepulchral cists in Glen Maulin. 


The earthen enclosure and crom- 
lech called the Giant’s Ring, near 
Ballylessan. 


The earthen fort at Downpatrick 
(Dunkeltair). 


The earthen fort near Moira . : 


Stone structures called Dun Angus, | Galway 
Dun Onaght, Dun Eochail, Dubh | 
Cahir, and other similar remains. 


Stone structure called Dun Conor. 
| Stone structure called Staigue Fort 
The earthen mound at Castletown 
| (Dun Dealga). 
The earthen mound at Greenmount ™ 
The stone monument at Ballyna Mayo 
| Cairns and stone circles at Moytura s 
The tumuli, New Grange, Knowth | Meath 
and Dowth. 
The earthworks on the Hill of Tara 
The earthworks at Teltown (Taltin) 
The earthworks at Wardstown 
(Tlaghta). 
The tumuli on the hills called Slieve 
; na Calliagh. 
| The cairn at Heapstown Sligo. 
| Sepulchral remains at Carrowmore. as 
| The cairn called Miscaun Mave 
or Knocknarea. 
| The cave containing Ogham in- 
| scribed stones at Drumloghan. 
|The stone monument called the 
Catstone and cemetery on the hill 
of Usnagh. 


Armagh 


Donegal 


Down 


Kerry 
Louth 








Waterford . 


Westmeath 





Donegore 


Eglish . 


Glencolumb- 
kille. 
Drumbo 


Downpatrick 


Moira 
Inismore 


Inismaan 
Kilcrogham . 
Castletown 


Kilsaran 
Kilmoremoy . 
Cong 
Monknewton 
and Dowth. 
Tara 
Teltown 
Athboy 


Lougherew . 
Kilmacallan . 
Kilmacowen . 
Stradbally 
Killare . 
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. | Upper Antrim. 


Armagh. 


Banagh. 


Upper Castle- 
reagh. 


Lecale. 


Lower Iveagh. 
Aran. 


” 
Dunkerron. 


Upper Dun- 
dalk. 


Ardee. 
Tyrawly. 
Kilmaine. 
Upper Slane. 


Skreen. 
Upper Kells, 
Lune. 


Fore. 
Tirerrill. 


Curbury. 


Decies-with- 
out-Drum. 


Rathconrath. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND SIR GEORGE LEWIS 
ON AUTHORITY. 


Mr. Guapstonr’s article ‘On Authority in Matters of Opinion’ must 
interest every one on account of the importance of the subject and 
the eminence of its author. A study of the article itself, and a com- 
parison of it! with Sir George Lewis’s book on which it is founded, 
have, however, led me to the conclusion that either Mr. Gladstone or 
I must have entirely misunderstood Sir George Lewis’s meaning, as 
his book appears to me to point to conclusions altogether opposed to 
those which Mr. Gladstone regards as a fair application of the prin- 
ciples which it lays down. 

Mr. Gladstone’s account of the matter, as I understand it, is as 
follows: 

His general object is to ‘extend the conclusions of Sir George 
Lewis’ on a ‘point of the utmost weight affecting not the frame 
of his argument, but its application.’! To effect this object he gives 
in the first instance a short account of Sir George Lewis’s position.? 
This begins with a reference to the first three chapters of the book, 
the -general result of which is somewhat to this effect. .Sir George 
Lewis says that authority is of the greatest possible use; that a 
large proportion of the opinions of mankind are derived merely 
from authority ; that men become, in a sense, authorities to them- 
selves ; that certain countries only are entitled ‘to count in that 
consent which makes up authority ;’ finally, ‘ that the authority of the 
professors of any science is trustworthy in proportion as the points of 
agreement between them are numerous, and the points of difference 
few, and that the opposition which is sometimes made between 
authority and reason rests on a confusion of thought.’ In short, the 
passages of Sir George Lewis’s first three chapters which have 
attracted Mr. Gladstone's special attention are those which give to 
authority the highest value and the widest scope. Mr. Gladstone 
then proceeds * to the fourth chapter, which treats of ‘the applica- 
bility of the principle of authority to questions of religion,’ and after 
a paraphrase of its opening passage,‘ which seems to me not to be a 

1 P, 3, 2 Pp. 4-6. * P.7. 
*P.7. It seems almost an impertinence to say that neither this nor other 


passages of the same kind in this article are meant to impute to Mr. Gladstone 
anything which could be called a misrepresentation of Sir George Lewis’s meaning ; 
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correct or adequate representation of the original, he quotes the 
observation :—‘ This description, however, is not applicable to reli- 
gion, or, at least, is only applicable to it within certain limits.’ 
This Mr. Gladstone regards° as equivalent to saying that ‘the prin- 
ciple of authority’ is ‘truly applicable to the subject of religion 
within certain limits.’ He conceives that those limits, as understood 
by Sir George Lewis, ‘ may be briefly summed up in a few words as 
follows : 


‘1. The consent of mankind binds us in reason to acknowledge the being of God. 
2. The consent of civilised mankind similarly binds us to the acceptance of 
Christianity. 3. The details of Christianity are contested ; but in doubtful questions 
the Church, and e.g. the Church of England at large with respect to its own 
members, is more competent than they are individually ; and the business and duty 
of a reasonable man, so far as he is bound to have an opinion, is to follow the best 
opinion.’ © 


Mr. Gladstone goes on to say‘ that he does not think Sir George 
Lewis would have placed the obligation implied by the third propo- 
sition on a level in point of stringency with that of the two former ; 
but he adds that 


on the premisses which sustain the first two propositions we ought to widen the 
conclusions at which Lewis has arrived ; and this not so much upon ecclesiastical 
principles, in obedience to the authority of a particular Church or of the Church at 
large, gud Church, as upon philosophical principles in deference to that general 
sense of mankind which in such matters is entitled to claim authority. 


Mr. Gladstone proceeds : 


I take my departure, however, from the standing ground of the two propositions, 
and do not go behind them, or argue with such as contend, in opposition to Lewis, 
that there is no such authority of consent in existence with respect either to the 
existence of God or the acceptance of the Christian religion. 


Mr. Gladstone * then goeson partly to assert, and partly to imply, 
that whatever authority there may be for believing in the existence 
of God is an authority for believing in the goodness of God, the 
moral government of the world, and a future state of existence which 
may be regarded as a state of reward and punishment in so far as it 
will show the connection between virtue and happiness, vice and 
misery, more distinctly than the present state of existence. 

As for Christianity, Mr. Gladstone cautions us, towards the end 
of his article,® against allowing so general a term to become a blind 
‘which on the one hand excludes knowledge, and on the other leaves 
us imbued with the notion that we possess it.’ 

In an earlier part of the article '° he ascribes to Sir George Lewis 


but the habits of mind of that eminent author and his eminent commentator are so 
unlike each other that Mr. Gladstone seems to find more difficulty in reproducing 
Sir George Lewis’s views than might have been expected. 

2.8. + 2. %, TP. 9, * Pp. 9-10. ° F..16, me -P.-10, 
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‘the proposition that the acceptance of Christianity is required of us 
by ascientific application of the principle of authority.’'' Elsewhere 
he says:'? *I . . . contend that this Christianity must in reason be 
understood to include a doctrinal as well as a moral and a symbolical 
system;’ and from explanations extending over several pages '* it 
appears that he includes under a belief in ‘ Christianity’ in general a 
belief in ‘1. The doctrine of Revelation. 2. The use of Sacraments. 
3. The Christian Ethics. 4. The Creed. 5. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation.’ 

For this amount of religious belief Mr. Gladstone, as I understand 
him, claims what he calls, in reference to another matter, ‘ the benefit 
of the scientific principle of authority;’ and I also gather that he 
considers that in so doing he is only reducing to a specific form the 
general statements of Sir George Lewis to which he refers. 

As to more detailed applications of theology, the matter, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion, is different. Christians differ upon these sub- 
jects, but each Christian body is an authority," ‘ not indeed final, but 
yet real and weighty for those who belong to it.’ He goes indeed 
beyond Christianity. He says that no one ought to depart, 
except upon serious and humble examination, as well as clear conviction, from the 
religion they have been brought up to profess, even though non-Christian, for it is 
the school of character and belief in which Providence has placed them, even 
though non-Christian, and even while I follow Lewis in urging that the undivided 
authority of civilised and progressive milan demands of us the acceptance of 
Christianity. 

This, as I understand the article, is a fair abstract of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view of the proper way of applying what he believes to be 
Sir George Lewis’s principles. The article also contains some further 
observations of his own, with which I will deal separately. But I 
will begin by stating what I understand to be Sir George Lewis's 
principle, and by showing how, in my opinion, it would affect the 
question of religious belief if fairly applied to it. 

The first question is, what did Sir George Lewis understand by 
‘authority’? for the whole meaning of his book depends upon the 
definition of that term. A distinct explanation upon this point is 
given in these words.” He says: 

The distinction between testimony, argument, and authority may be briefly 


summed up thus : 

In questions of testimony I believe a matter of fact because the witness 
believes it [? says he perceived it]. 

In questions of argument I believe the conclusion to be true because it is proved 


by reasons satisfactory to my understanding. 
In questions of authority I believe a matter of opinion because it is believed by 
a person whom I consider a competent judge of the question. 


Fact is defined: '® ‘ Anything of which we obtain a conviction 
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from our internal consciousness, or any individual event or phe- 
nomenon which is the object of sensation.’ '” 

‘ Matter of opinion’ is defined thus: '* 


When an individual fact is doubted upon reasonable grounds, its existence 


becomes matter of opinion. 

Matters of opinion, not being disputed questions of fact, are general propositions 
or theorems relating to laws of nature or mind, principles and rules of human 
conduct, future probabilities, deductions from hypotheses, and the like, about which 


adoubt may reasonably exist. All doubtful questions, whether of speculation or 


practice, are matters of opinion. 

Putting these passages together, we get the following definition 
of authority :— 

Authority is the opinion of one person upon a doubtful question 
of fact, speculation, or practice accepted by another person as a 
reason for believing that which the person first mentioned believes in 
relation to such question. 

The main purport of Sir George Lewis's book is, first, to assert the 
proposition that all men have to believe upon authority thus defined 


in reference to many subjects, if they have any opinions at all about 


them; and secondly, to investigate the conditions which make 


authority trustworthy. I should have supposed the first proposition to 
be self-evident as soon as its terms were understood. The amount of 
knowledge or opinion which anyone derives from his own perceptions, 


or from inferences drawn from them by his own reflections, must be 
almost infinitesimal in proportion to the amount which he derives 
in a greater or less degree from what Sir George Lewis defines as 
authority. Nor did I ever hear of anyone who doubted it. 

Hence the important part of Sir George Lewis’s book is his in- 
vestigation of the ‘ marks of sound or trustworthy authority.’ 

He enters upon this subject in his third chapter, and gives the 
following qualifications as being those which 
render a person a competent authority in matters of opinion. 

The first qualification is that a person should have devoted much study and 
thought to the subject-matter, if it be merely speculative, and that if it be practical 
he should also have had adequate experience respecting it. 

Secondly, his mental powers must be equal to the task of comprehending the 
subject, and they must be of the sort fitted to it. 

Thirdly, he ought to be exempt as far as possible from personal interest in the 
matter; or, if he be not exempt, his honesty and integrity ought to be such as to 
afford a reasonable security against the perversion of his opinions by views of his 


individual advantage. 
” This exactly corresponds to the definition of fact given in the Indian Evidence 


Act, s.1: 
‘«“ Fact ” means and includes: 1. Any thing, state of things, or relation of things 


capable of being perceived by the senses. 2. Any mental condition of which any 


person is conscious,’ 
I am responsible for this definition, but I had not seen Sir George Lewis's book 


when I drew it. As to its grounds, see my Introduction to the Indian Evidence Act, 
pp. 14-16. 18 Pp, 2-3. a P, 27. 
Vou. IL—No. 2. rc 
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Each of these qualifications is amplified in (I must say) a rather 
wearisome way. In one place the author says that when we want to 
know who is a competent authority on any subject ‘we should look 
out for a man able, honest, and well versed in the subject ;’?° that ‘ we 
must be assured that he had time to study and consider the subject, 
that he availed himself of his opportunity, that he understood what 
he studied, and that he judged correctly ;’*' and I do not see that the 
amplifications spread over so many pages add much to this. The 
chapter contains little beyond this directly relating to the ‘ marks of 
trustworthy authority,’ but it concludes with some observations on phy 
sical science, moral science, and mock sciences respectively. He says :* 
‘There is a prevailing approach to agreement in the sciences founded 
on an ebservation of outward nature.’ ‘In the moral and political 
sciences there is a less general consensus than in the physical.’ He 
then proceeds to make some observations upon the subject of mock 
sciences. One passage in this chapter deserves particular remark.” 
It relates to the question, ‘What countries are important with 
reference to the general agreement of opinion?’ ‘In determining 
the question as to the existence of a consensus of opinion on any 
speculative subject it would be absurd to take barbarous or semi- 
civilised communities into the account.’ Amongst such com- 
munities he reckons all savage and most Oriental nations; for 
‘although these Oriental nations are not to be confounded with 
uncivilised societies, and although they have, at different periods, made 
considerable progress in literature and the useful arts, yet their 
progress both in political institutions and scientific knowledge has 
been so limited as to place them on a low intellectual level.’ He goes 
on to say ** that France, Germany, and England stand at the head of 
contemporary science and literature; that Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, may be ranked with 
them; but that Italy and Spain must be placed on a lower level on 
account of the ‘ benumbing influence of the Inquisition and severe 
censorship of the press, reaching uninterruptedly from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century.’ ” 

The effect of the first three chapters of Sir George Lewis’s work 
may be shortly summed up as follows:—The fact that A. holds a 
given opinion may be a reason why B. should hold the same opinion 
without further inquiry if B. has reason to believe that A. has devoted 
much study and thought to the subject, that A.’s mental powers are 
equal to the task of comprehending the subject, and are fitted for it, 
and that A. is either exempt from all personal interest in the matter, 
or, if not exempt, is so honest that his opinions are not perverted by 
views of his own advantage. If these conditions are not fulfilled, A.’s 
opinion can be no authority for B.’s. 

The fourth chapter is entitled, ‘On the Applicability of the 
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1877. 


Principle of Authority to Questions of Religion.’ The expression 


‘ principle of authority’ is defined to mean the principle of adopting 
he belief of others on matters of opinion without reference to the 
grounds upon which the belief may rest. 

The chapter begins with some introductory remarks, which Mr. 
Gladstone paraphrases in a manner which I have already observed 
appears to me unsatisfactory. This is so important a point that I 


exhibit the two passages side by side : 


Sir Grorce Lewis.”° 


In the preceding chapter a descrip- 
tion has been given of the process by 
which, in scientific matters,an agreement 
of the competent judges, and conse- 
quently a body of trustworthy authority, 
has gradually been formed. 

In each subject the first attempts at 
a scientific treatment are crude, imper- 
fect, and alloyed with rash hypotheses, 
and there is much hasty induction from 
single facts or partial phenomena. 
Numerous discordant opinions thus 
arise, and there are rival schools and 
sects, each with its own set of distinctive 
tenets. But by degrees some system 
or body of doctrine acquires the ascend- 
ency—there is an approach to agreement 
in important matters—a progressive 
improvement, a gradual advance are 
visible—the controversies begin to turn 
chiefly on subordinate points,and peculiar 
opinions are no longer handed down in 
schools by a succession of masters and 
disciples. Certain doctrines cease to 
predominate in certain countries—they 
are no longer hereditary or local, but 
are common to the whole scientific 
world. They are diffused by the force 
of mere evidence and demonstration 
acting upon the reason of competent 
judges, not by persecution, or reward, 
or the influence of the civil government. 
A trustworthy authority is thus at 
length formed to which a person un- 
informed on the subject may reasonably 
defer, satisfied that he adopts those 
opinions which, so far as existing re- 
searches and reflection have gone, are 
the most deserving of credit. 

This description, however, is not 
applicable to religion, or at least is only 
applicable to it within certain limits. 


= P. 66. 


Mr. Giapstone.2? 


The fourth chapter. . . begins with 
a brief description, which seems to be- 
long to the general subject and there- 
fore to all of the earlier chapters. In it 
he shows how the authority of which 
he treats is not that of individuals only. 
Traditive systems grow up in a course 
of generations, and by collection, purga- 
tion, adjustment, and enlargement or 
advance, acquire those kinds and degrees 
of adhesion according to which ‘a trust- 
worthy authority may at length be 
formed, to which a person uninformed 
on the subject may reasonably defer.’ 

He proceeds : ‘ This description, how- 
ever, is not applicable to religion, or at 
least is only applicable to it within 
certain limits. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s abridgment of Sir George Lewis appears to me not 
only to miss the point of the matter abridged, but to add to it 
matter inconsistent with other parts of the book. Sir George Lewis 
does not say or suggest that the mere gradual growth of ‘traditive 
systems’ invests them with ‘trustworthy authority.’ I shall show 
immediately that he elsewhere says exactly the opposite in regard to 
the schoolmen, and that he regards the authority of such systems as 
dependent on the method pursued by their authors, and on the nature 
of the subject to which they refer. Not only, however, does the abridg- 
ment add to the matter abridged something not contained in it, but it 
seems to me to miss the point of what it does contain. As I read it, the 
passage draws a contrast between the history of the growth of scientific 
and the growth of religious opinion. Sir George Lewis's account of the 
growth of religious opinion is given in the latter part of the chapter. 
What he says of the growth of science is, that it advances from dis- 
agreement to agreement ; that the agreement is in important matters, 
the disagreement on subordinate points; that the doctrines common 
to the whole scientific world are diffused, not by mere tradition, but 
‘ by the force of mere evidence and demonstration acting upon the 
reason of competent persons,’ and also not by persecution, reward, or 
the influence of the civil government ; and that it is for these reasons 
that the authority of scientific men may be regarded as trustworthy. 
He next proceeds to show that this description is not applicable to 
religion, or at least only within certain limits. He says that all 
mankind, at all times and in all countries, have agreed in recognising 
some form of religious belief, and that the argument of the consent 
of nations applies with peculiar force to the belief in a Divine Power ; 
and he gives some quotations in support of this opinion. He then 
goes on to say that all the civilised nations of the present world, 
together with their colonies in all parts of the earth, agree in accept- 
ing some form of the Christian religion. 

These passages are regarded by Mr. Gladstone as equivalent to 
the assertion of two principles—namely,”* first, that the consent of 
mankind binds us in reason to acknowledge the belief in God; 
secondly, the consent of civilised man similarly binds us to the 
acceptance of Christianity. On the next page*® Mr. Gladstone 
speaks of ‘the proposition of Sir George Lewis that the acceptance 
of Christianity is required of us by a scientific application of the 
principle of authority.’ 

It seems to me, upon comparing together the different parts of 
Sir George Lewis’s work, that the true state of the case is this: The two 
passages quoted from Sir George Lewis by Mr. Gladstone do not state 
in terms the propositions to which Mr. Gladstone considers them to 
be equivalent, but they do hint at and suggest them. They are, 
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however, if taken as asserting what they suggest, inconsistent with 
the general spirit of the book, and with many other passages con- 
tained in it. If, therefore, Mr. Gladstone wishes to follow Sir George 
Lewis, he ought to reject or at least to qualify these passages, instead 
of extending them to other subjects than those to which their author 
in terms applied them. 

In order to show this, it will be necessary to notice many passages 
in Sir George Lewis’s book which are not referred to by Mr. Gladstone. 
After saying * that all nations have agreed in ‘ the existence of a Divine 
Power, superhuman and imperceptible to our senses,’ and that all the 
civilised nations of the modern world agree ‘in recognising some 
form of the Christian religion,’ he says*! that no such agreement has 
existed throughout Christendom with respect to any particular form 
of Christianity ; and he then proceeds to state the causes which have 
conspired to prevent it. They are as follows: 


The Christian religion first assumed a dogmatic form in the hands of the later 
Greeks, who had received from their ancestors the inheritance of a subtle, refined, 
and abstruse metaphysical philosophy. This instrument of reasoning and exposition 
they applied to the Christian religion, and particularly its more mysterious portions. 

At a later time the Christian theology, now reduced to a more systematic form, 
passed through the hands of the schoolmen, and was treated in the spirit of the 
scholastic philosophy. Afterwards the Reformation awakened new controversies, 
or gave increased importance to old ones. 

These, combined with other questions, have served to divide Christians into 
numerous churches and sects, and to keep up continual controversies between their 
respective advocates.** 


He then proceeds to give a general reason for the interminable 
character of religious controversy, and the differences to which the 
interpretation of the Christian records has given rise: 


It is that religion, as such, is conversant with matters which are neither the 
subjects of consciousness or intuition, nor within the range of the senses. This is 
necessarily the case with all questions concerning the nature of the Deity and his 
attributes and the state of human existence after death. Upon these subjects we 
have no experience, derived either from internal consciousness or external sensation, 
to guide us, and accordingly not only the abstract reasonings of natural religion, 
but the interpretation of the records of revealed religion, give rise to questions for 
the settlement of which it is difficult to find any decisive rule of judgment.** 


‘Difficult,’ I think, is merely a euphemism for ‘ impossible,’ for in 
no part of the book is any method of removing the difficulty suggested 
or even hinted at. 

He goes on to say : * 

Owing to the operation of these causes the various Christian bodies continue to 


exist side by side with each other, and show little or no tendency to coalesce 
into a common belief, or recognise a common organ of religious truth ; 
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and he says: 






Opinions on scientific matters, although they may spring from different sources, 
and follow for a time distinct courses, at last flow together into one main stream ; 
whereas the distinctive tenets of the several Christian Churches not only spring 
from different sources, but continue to run in different channels. 


He proceeds : * 


We may discern a certain analogy between the perpetuation of a particular 
form of Christianity and the perpetuation of a particular language. Both belong 
to a class, of which the forms are various, but each variety having once arisen is 
unchanging, and when adopted by a nation remains. 


He contrasts the diversity of Christian creeds with the ‘nearly 
uniform standard of morality which prevails throughout the world.’ * 
He observes that— 


Scientific opinions follow a certain law of progressive development. While 
error is gradually diminished, truth is established by a continually enlarging con- 
sensus, like the successive circles made upon the surface of the water. Opinion, 
however, in the several Christian Churches, on the subject of their distinctive tenets, 
is rather variable than progressive. It oscillates backwards and forwards, but does 
not tend to a joint action or a common centre.*7 


He enlarges at considerable length upon the efforts which have 
been made to obtain agreement in matters of religious opinion. He 
explicitly states that such an agreement would be in the highest 
degree important.* 

He declares that the attempts which have been made to reconcile 
existing differences are sincere; he also declares that they have abso- 
lutely failed.*° 

He says: *! 

There is no consent of competent judges over the civilised world. Inconsistent 
and opposite forms of Christianity continue to exist side by side. There is not any 
general agreement among divines of different Churches, as there is among men of 
science, as to their respective subjects in different countries, and scarcely even any 
tendency to such agreement. Attempts at mutual conversion on a large scale 


entirely fail, while those which are limited in their numbers give rise to questions 
as to the motives of the converts, and add but little strength to the Church which 


receives them. 









I do not think that I misrepresent the view which Sir George 
Lewis partly suggests and partly expresses upon the whole of this 
subject by summing it up as follows. 

The opinions of scientific men tend to converge, and the opinions 
of theologians tend to diverge, because the subject-matter to which 
the opinions of scientific men relate is one upon which we can 
exercise our senses, and on which a practically inexhaustible amount 
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of evidence is accessible to a diligent observer, whereas the subject- 
matter of theological speculation is one in which we have no oppor- 
tunity either of exercising our senses or of collecting information 
from those who have been able to exercise their senses. Therefore 
the differences between the opinions formed upon these subjects by 
inquirers who may be supposed to be candid and laborious are dif- 
ferences inseparable from the nature of the subject. 

Other parts of the book seem to me to show that this must have 
been Sir George Lewis’s view upon the subject.” 

The sixth chapter, which relates to the number of persons com- 
petent to guide opinion upon any subject as compared with the 
number of the rest of the community, states in many places “ that the 
number of such persons is exceedingly small, that opinions are to be 
weighed and not counted, and that the weight of any person’s opinion 
upon any subject depends entirely upon the amount of original study 
which he has given to it, and upon the degree of his aptitude for 
that study. It refers to cases in which systems of opinion obviously 
false obtained a very general currency; as, for instance, ‘The belief 
in astrology and other mock sciences of divination, in the ominous 
nature of eclipses and comets, as well as in witchcraft, sorcery, and 
magic, prevailed in Europe for many centuries.’ “4 

This view is summed up in the following remarkable passage : 


So great is the influence of authority in matters of opinion, that the extensive 
diffusion of any belief does not prove that numerous persons have examined the 
question upon its own merits, and have founded their conclusion upon an independent 
investigation of the evidence. An opinion may be held by a large number of 
persons, but they may all have been misled by some erroneous authority —they 
may have all mechanically followed the same blind guide—so that their number 
has in fact no weight, and they are no more entitled to reckon as independent 
witnesses than the successive compilers who transcribe an historical error are 
entitled to reckon as independent witnesses.** 


The ninth chapter relates to the propagation of sound opinions 
by the creation of a trustworthy authority, and this may deserve 
some further attention. 

Sir George Lewis refers to four kinds of bodies by which sound 
opinion may be diffused.“© These are the civil government of a 
country ; the heads of an Established Church and other Churchés or 
religious bodies; subordinate associations for political, scientific, 
literary, and other purposes (including universities and places of 
learning); and lastly, the press. 


‘2 The fifth chapter, which relates to the utility and province of authority, does 
not appear to me to throw much light upon this particular question. I may say the 
same of the seventh (‘On the Applicability of the Principle of Authority to the 
Decisions of Political Bodies ’) and of the eighth (‘ On the Relation of the Principle 
of Authority to the Democratic Principle’). 
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After investigating the subject at great length,’ Sir George 
Lewis arrives at the conclusion that a government can do nothing 
directly, and not much indirectly, towards the diffusion of sound 
opinions. With regard to Churches, he says ** that they do in fact 
exercise an important influence by ascertaining the fitness of candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry or priesthood and stamping them 
with the public character of the Christian profession; but he also 
observes that the authority of the heads and doctors of each Church is 
confined to the members of their own communion, and does not 
pervade ail Christendom—a statement which I imagine to be a state- 
ment of fact and not a statement of what, in Sir George Lewis's 
opinion, ought to exist. 

He then enters at considerable length ** into the question of the 
influence of scientific and literary associations, and of the periodical 
press. The result of the whole is summed up in the following short 


statement : * 



















With respect to public instruction, whether it be controlled by learned bodies, 
or Churches, or voluntary associations, the cardinal maxim is that, as all men cannot 
be judges of all things, the learner should be instructed in the conclusions and 
results at which the most eminent authorities in each department of knowledge 
have arrived, and should, as far as possible, be furnished with an instrument for 
testing the soundness of the method which each original inquirer may employ. 












The concluding chapter relates to the abuses of the principle of 
authority. It contains a second.definition of the word, which, how- 
ever, substantially agrees with the definition given at the beginning 
of the book: ‘By authority we have in this essay understood, in 
conformity with general usage, the influence which determines the 
belief without the comprehension of the proof. But a more re- 
markable passage is one in which he gives an account of the school- 
men and their method: *! 











The scientific student, who servilely follows a beaten track, does not necessarily 
accept opinions upon the mere credit of his master, and without understanding the 
evidence on which they rest. He may, on the contrary, have gone through all the 
reasonings propounded by his guide—may have perused and re-perused all his 
writings—have annotated select portions of them, interpreting the obscure and 
illustrating the concise passages—and reproduced his doctrines in compends and 
epitomes. He may be a slavish follower, but a slave both voluntarily and upon 
conviction. Now the revolution in philosophy which is represented by the name 
of Bacon must be considered mainly as a change of scientific method, and the 
subsequent substitution of a set of sound doctrines, of which the proof was under- 
stood, for a set of unsound doctrines of which the proof was equally understood. 












The schoolmen repeated the Aristotelian philosophy as a system of deductive 
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science, not as a series of axioms. In truth the schoolmen adopted the physical 
tenets of Aristotle as a modern astronomer adopts the Drinctpia of Newton; they 
studied the system, understood the proofs, and assented to the conclusions. Men 
such as Thomas Aquinas cannot be charged with a tame and sluggish acquiescence 
in conclusions without troubling themselves to examine their connection with the 
premisses. The error of the schoolmen, in fact, consisted in the adoption of a 
defective scientific method—in the uninquiring acceptance of first principles false, 
indistinct, and unverified—and in reasoning deductively from propositions whose 
truth had not been established by the proper preliminary process. They received 
Aristotelic treatises as the sum of a perfect philosophical system, not as the 
provisional researches of a progressive science. 


Towards the end of the work occur the following characteristic 
words :—‘ The most important general formula which appears de- 
ducible from this inquiry is, that one of the main elements of civili- 
sation is well-placed confidence.’ 

This rather commonplace sentiment is developed at length in three 
pages and a half, to which I do not think it necessary to make any 
further reference, and with which the book concludes. 

I have now, in deference to Mr. Gladstone, given a full abstract 
of the contents of that part of Sir George Lewis’s book which bears 
upon this subject, and I proceed to consider how far that work war- 
rants either Mr. Gladstone’s account of its contents or the extension 
which he proposes to give to what he alleges to be its principles. 
The questions suggested by it are as follows :— 

1. Did Sir George Lewis mean to assert the propositions ascribed 
to him by Mr. Gladstone ? 

2. Whether he did or not, are they consistent with the rest of 
his book ? 

3. Jn any case ought they to be extended in the manner proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone ? 

The question whether Sir George Lewis meant to assert the pro- 
positions ascribed to him by Mr. Gladstone is not free from difficulty. 
He no doubt says that all nations have agreed ‘in the substantial 
recognition of a Divine Power, superhuman and imperceptible by our 
senses, and that all civilised nations ‘have agreed in recognising 
some form of the Christian religion.’ But he does not express in terms 
the conviction ascribed to him by Mr. Gladstone, that this consent 
binds us in reason to the belief of those doctrines. He simply states 
facts, or what he alleges to be such. It may be said that he dwells 
upon and illustrates these alleged facts in such a manner that it is 
difficult to say what other purpose he could have had in view than 
that of suggesting to his readers what most of them would regard as 
the natural inferences ; and I think there is great force in this observa- 
tion. It ought, however, to be accompanied by another. The consent 
of mankind may be one step towards the conclusion that there is a 
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God, and the consent of civilised mankind one step towards the con- 
clusion that some form of the Christian religion, or that some parts 
of it, are true, without our ‘ being bound in reason to acknowledge’ 
these doctrines to be true solely because of that consent. Belief in 
such conclusions must rest upon various considerations; and my own 
conjecture would be that Sir George Lewis meant no more than that 
the consents referred to did in fact exist, and that: they were, as far 
as they went, and to some extent, evidence in favour of the truth of 
the doctrines assented to. I also think that, in dealing with a subject 
on which people feel so intensely, he may not unnaturally have ex- 
pressed himself in terms upon which Mr. Gladstone was entitled to 
put a wider construction than they were intended by their author to 
bear. The matter, however, is one of little importance. More 
interest attaches to the question whether Mr. Gladstone’s view of Sir 
George Lewis’s meaning is or is not consistent with the rest of Sir 
George Lewis’s book. Upon this I own I can feel no doubt what- 
ever. 

If Sir George Lewis really meant to say that ‘ the consent of man- 
kind binds us in reason to acknowledge the being of God, and that 
“the consent of civilised mankind similarly binds us to the acceptance 
of Christianity,’ he might at once be confronted with nearly every 
passage which I have quoted from his book. The qualifications of a 
trustworthy authority are, according to him, that a man should 
have devoted much study and thought to the subject-matter on 
which he is to be an authority, that he should have mental power 
adequate to the task of comprehending the subject, and of the sort 
fitted to it, and that he should be exempt from all personal interest in 
the question, or so constituted as to be superior to the influence of any 
interest he may have. How many people can be said to fulfil any 
one of these conditions with regard either to the existence of God 
or the truth of the Christian religion? The number of persons 
who have ‘devoted much study and thought to’ either subject is 
small. The conclusions at which those few persons have arrived 
differ irreconcilably. They have proceeded by different methods 
and. started from inconsistent assumptions. Suppose we say that 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, St. Paul, Seneca, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant, Paley, and De Maistre all 
believed in God, can any person who has the commonest acquaintance 
with their writings draw any inference whatever from the fact? The 
Gods of Spinoza and Hume, for instance, have little resemblance to 
each other, and the words ‘believe’ and ‘in’ also have different 
meanings in respect to many of these eminent men. 

Moreover, Sir George Lewis carefully limits his assertion as to the 
agreement of all nations on this point to the recognition of a * Divine 
Power, superhuman and imperceptible by our senses ;’ and he says on 
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p. 72 that ‘all questions concerning the nature of the Deity and his 
attributes’ fall beyond the range of consciousness, intuition, and the 
senses. Granting, for the sake of argument, a ‘consent of nations’ to 
believe that there is a superhuman imperceptible Being, coupled with 
interminable controversies on every question connected with the 
nature and attributes of that Being, is there really any consent at 
all? Three people agree that they distinctly saw something at a 
given time and place. One says it was a man, one that it was a 
horse, one that it was a bird. In what do they agree? Is not this 
exactly the case of three persons believing ‘respectively in the 
Trinity, Allah, and Nirvana? Each believes in a ‘Divine Power, 
superhuman and imperceptible by the senses’ (at least, if the 
Buddhist does not, Sir George Lewis’s statement is incorrect as to 
probably a third of the human race), but each belief excludes the 
other two. 

Look again at Christianity. Paley, John Wesley, and De Maistre 
all ‘devoted much thought’ to the subject, and were all Christians, 
but their views of things human and divine, their ways of looking 
at life, their methods of thinking, their fundamental assumptions 
differed utterly. They were all Christians, as red, green, and orange 
are all colours; and to say that they agreed in any definite system 
is like saying that as red, green, and orange are all colours, they 
resemble each other. 

The qualification, therefore, of having ‘devoted much study and 
thought ’ to the subject of religion is possessed by very few persons, 
and those who possess it disagree often in proportion to the amount of 
study and thought which they bestow on the subject. 

The second qualification for an authority is that the person who is 
to be taken as such should ‘have mental power adequate to the task 
of comprehending the subject, and of the sort fitted to it.’ Surely 
the great question of the present day, the one upon which all religious 
controversies hang, is whether any human being whatever has either 
the faculties necessary for such inquiries, or the material upon which to 
exercise them. 

Upon the whole, then, Sir George Lewis’s principles show that no 
one’s opinion can be regarded as an authority on any subject unless he 
possesses qualifications which, in regard to the existence of God and 
the truth of Christianity, are obviously possessed by very few persons, 
and which are frequently alleged not to be accessible to any person 
whatever. How, then, can any one say that Sir George Lewis thought, 
or at least that he was consistent in thinking, that the general consent 
of mankind or of civilised nations on these subjects had any weight 
whatever? Whoever seeks to extend Sir George Lewis’s principles 
to the leading doctrines of Christian theology, is bound to remember 
that by Sir George Lewis’s rule no man could be a competent autho- 
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rity as to the doctrine, e.g., of the Trinity unless ‘ his mental powers 
were equal to the task of comprehending the subject,’ and were ‘ of 
the sort fitted to it.’ He is also bound to show what class of persons 
fulfil this condition, and how those who rely upon the authority of 
such persons may be assured that they fulfil it. 

The third qualification for authority is that the authoritative 
person should be disinterested, or superior to interest. Who, having 
devoted much time to the subject, and having a mind capable of 
comprehending it, is otherwise than deeply interested in the questions 
of the existence of God and the truth of Christianity ? Two illustra- 
tions are as good as a thousand. Bossuet and Voltaire each lived to 
a great age, each devoted much time and attention to these subjects, 
each was a man of immense and varied knowledge, each was the 
greatest master of logic and rhetoric in his own time and country, 
each believed most sincerely in a God (though not in the same 
God); but to ascribe impartiality to either would be like ascribing 
impartiality in the conduct of a great war to the generals of the 
opposing armies. Impartiality, in the sense of indifference as to the 
result of inquiry, is unattainable in regard to matters which stir the 
deepest and strongest passions of human nature. Everyone is an 
advocate, and the most dexterous and artful of all are those who look 
most like judges. Butler’s writings, for instance, form one of the 
most ingenious arguments ever framed by man in defence of any 
cause, and no one can read them carefully without seeing that their 
intense gravity, and studied calmness, and moderation of statement 
add much to the impression which they produce. 

It may be said that the authority of which Sir George Lewis 
speaks in the passages quoted by Mr. Gladstone is the ‘ consent of 
nations, and that the qualifications to which I have referred are 
those which he requires of individuals. This is true, but it is also 
true that the whole of his sixth chapter goes to show that ‘ the consent 
of nations’ can have no authority at all upon any subject whatever; 
and this certainly makes it surprising that Sir George Lewis should 
have written the passages in question. I cannot understand how 
the man who wrote of the ‘consent of mankind’ in terms which 
could render it possible for Mr. Gladstone to suppose that he thought 
that it ‘bound us in reason’ to believe the fundamental doctrines of 
religion, could devote a whole chapter of his book to proving that 
‘the men of special information and experience, combined with the 
proper moral and intellectual qualifications, are the competent judges 
on each branch of knowledge ; ’** that ‘ the opinion of the great bulk of 
the people, taken as a standard of truth and rectitude, is unworthy of 
consideration, and destitute of weight and authority;’ and that 


* P. 160. 
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‘this is equally the case whether the multitude agrees in opinion 
with the competent judges, or disagrees with them.’ ** 

Taking all these matters into consideration, and referring to the 
other passages already quoted, it seems to me that the two remarks 
on which Mr. Gladstone’s article depends were either not intended 
to bear the construction put upon them by Mr, Gladstone, or, if they 
were, are inconsistent with the rest of the book. 

The last question is whether these principles ought to be extended 
to the other subjects mentioned by Mr. Gladstone. This question 
divides itself into two parts. 

1. If Sir George Lewis had thought what, in my opinion, he did 
not think, would he have thought something else which Mr. Glad- 
stone admits he did not say ? 

2. Leaving Sir George Lewis out of the question, is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory true? 

The first of these questions is too special and hypothetical to have 
much interest, but I may just observe that whatever Sir George Lewis's 
views may have been as to the authority of the consent of mankind 
in general, or civilised nations in general, it is clear that he did not 
think that any trustworthy authority could be produced in favour 
of the doctrines specified by Mr. Gladstone. I do not say or think 
that he denied the truth of these doctrines, or the possibility of 
proving them by argument (which he expressly distinguishes from 
authority and evidence *), but I think he did deny that they could 
be proved by authority. I also think that several of the passages 
already referred to, and especially those which relate to the subject- 
matter of religious inquiries and to the methods by which Christian 
theology was elaborated, show that he held views hard to be recon- 
ciled with the belief that any trustworthy authority at all on such 
subjects can be found. 

The whole gist of his book is that the opinions of experts only are 
entitled to weight. The latter part of the fourth chapter consists of 
an elaborate proof that no general agreement of opinion prevails, or 
ean be expected to prevail, about these doctrines amongst theological 
experts. In p. 70 he ascribes the origin of Christian theology, ¢ par- 
ticularly in its more mysterious portions, such as the doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ &c., to the ‘subtle, refined, and abstruse metaphysical phi- 
losophy ’ of ‘ the later Greeks,’ revised and remodelled by the scholastic 
philosophy, which, he says elsewhere, was ‘a set of unsound doctrines,’ 
the unsoundness being due to ‘the adoption of a defective scientific 
method,’ to ‘the uninquiring acceptance of first principles, false, 
indistinct, and unverified, and to ‘reasoning deductively from pro- 
positions whose truth had not been established by proper preliminary 


“ Pp. 170. 5 Pp, 25-6 5 Pp. 370-1. 
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processes.” Nearly the whole of the fourth chapter is an expan- 
sion of the following remark :°’—‘ Opinions on scientific matters, 
although they may spring from different sources and follow for a 
time distinct courses, at last flow together into one main stream, 
whereas the distinctive tenets of the several Christian Churches not 
only spring from different sources, but continue to run in different 
channels.’ 

At pp. 82-83 he comments on the rule of quod semper, &c., 
showing not merely, as Mr. Gladstone says, that it ‘is incapable of a 
strictly literal application,’ but that it involves a petitio principii 
whenever it is applied as a rule at all. ‘If, he says, ‘ we call certain 
sects heretical and schismatical, and thus eliminate them from the 

gregate body whose consent constitutes authority, then our reasoning 
proceeds in a circle. We begin by assuming as solved the very 
problem of which we are seeking the solution.’ In the latter part of 
the same page he expressly applies this to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is, however, so very difficult and so uninteresting to inquire into the 
question what inferences a man would have drawn from premisses 
which the inquirer does not believe him to have held, that I shall not 
proceed with the discussion. 

The really interesting question is as to the truth of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory independently of the views of Sir George Lewis. 

Upon this point Iam not quite sure how far I agree or-disagree 
with Mr. Gladstone, because I am not quite sure as to the nature of 
his conclusion. The language in which, following Sir George Lewis, 
he expresses his views, appears to me unsuitable to the subject for 
various reasons, and I think the most convenient plan will be to state 
my own views upon it. In the first place the word ‘ authority ’ seems 
to me to be an unfortunate, misleading, unnecessary word. Unfortu- 
nate, because it has a great variety of meanings. Misleading, be- 
cause it is associated with the exercise of authority in the sense of 
coercive power. Unnecessary, because it expresses nothing which 
cannot be expressed in a way liable to no objection at all—by a 
word of which the meaning is (for this purpose at least) unequivocal. 
Authority, as understood by Sir George Lewis, is a name for a 
particular kind of evidence. The ‘ principle of authority,’ he says, 
‘means the principle of adopting the belief of others on a matter of 
opinion without reference to the particular grounds on which that 
belief may rest.’ The second definition, given near the end of the 
book,*® is to the same effect: ‘The influence which determines the 
belief without a comprehension of the proof.’ As I have put it 
above, A. is an authority to B.,if from the fact that A. holds a given 
opinion B. draws the inference that that opinion is true. 

Authority, in short, is only another name for the evidence of 


* P. 72. = 3. 4. *° P. 369. 
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experts; and Sir George Lewis’s book might well have been entitled 
‘An Essay on the extent to which our opinions depend on the 
evidence of experts, and on the conditions which render such evidence 
trustworthy.’ 

If such an inquiry is to be extended to the subjects enumerated 
by Mr. Gladstone, the question suggested, though I can hardly say it 
is actually discussed by him, would have to be stated in some such 
form as this: What inference ought to be drawn from the facts that 
certain forms of religious belief have been and are widely diffused, 
and are maintained and taught with various degrees of energy by 
numerous organised bodies of men, principally clergymen, in different 
parts of the world? In other words, to what sort of weight is the 
evidence of theological experts entitled when they assert the truth of 
theological propositions? The general answer to this question ap- 
pears to me to be that their evidence is like the evidence of all other 
experts. An expert is a man who, having given a greater amount of 
study than his neighbours to some particular branch of knowledge, is 
specially acquainted with its practical application to matters of de- 
tail, and whose opinion upon such details is therefore more likely to 
be right than the opinion of common persons. In order, however, 
that his opinion may have any weight whatever, those to whom it is 
communicated must have some knowledge of the principles of the 
subject, and of the methods by which the expert proceeds. To an 
educated man the assertion of an astronomer that on such a day there 
will be a transit of Venus is weighty evidence, while the assertion of 
an astrologer that on such a day an eminent person will be born or 
die is a mere impertinence. To an utterly ignorant person each 
assertion will appear to stand on the same footing. This is because 
the educated man knows a good deal about the principles on which 
the science of astronomy rests, and probably about the methods by 
which astronomers arrive at their conclusions, whilst he is also aware 
that astrology rests upon no assignable principles at all. Even if he 
knows nothing else, he knows that both sets of predictions are con- 
tinually made, and that the one set are constantly verified, and the 
other as constantly falsified, by the event. The exercise of a very 
moderate amount of curiosity and intelligence will enable him to 
understand the reasons of this difference, and he will thus give an 
assent to the detailed assertions of the astronomer which he denies 
to the detailed assertions of the astrologer, though each set of 
details are equally unintelligible to him. 

The utterly ignorant man, on the other hand, knows only that 
one person tells him that on a given day there“will be an eclipse, and 
that another tells him that on a given day there will be a birth or 
death. But, so far as I can see, he has no reason at all for believing 
either; at all events he has no reason for believing the one more 
than the other. 
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The value of the evidence of experts thus depends absolutely upon 
the degree to which those to whom it is addressed are convinced of the 
solidity of the basis on which it rests, and of the value of the method 
by which its detailed results are reached. It isthe knowledge and not 
the ignorance of the person to whom such evidence is addressed which 
gives that evidence its value. 

This applies to religious questions as well as to others. Before 
the evidence of theological experts can have any value at all with any 
person accustomed to judge of the weight of evidence, such a person 
must by some means or other be convinced that the fundamental 
assertions of theology are true, and that the method by which its 
more detailed assertions are arrived at is correct. He must be 
satistied that theologians resemble astronomers and not astrologers. 

The question which Mr. Gladstone’s article suggests, to me at 
least, is whether ‘the testimony of the ages,’ ‘ the tradition of’ the 
human ‘race,’ ‘the consent of mankind,’ ‘the consent of civilised 
mankind,’ ‘ bind us in reason’ to believe in God and in Christianity 
in general, and so lay a foundation for the evidence of theological 
experts as to the details of Christianity. 

It would be impertinent in me to offer any opinion of my own on 
the truth of these doctrines. They are the great, I may say the 
awful, problems of the age, and no one ought to publish an opinion 
on either of them without qualifications which I do not claim. I do 
not, however, hesitate to say that the particular arguments in ques- 
tion appear to me to be radically fallacious. I do not think that the 
assertions on which they rest are true, or that there is any logical 
connection between the premiss that all men, or all civilised men, 
think thus and thus, and the conclusion, ‘therefore it is true.’ Mr. 
Gladstone says that Sir George Lewis thought otherwise, and that he 
(Mr. Gladstone) does not argue with those who do not agree with Sir 
George Lewis. Accordingly, what follows is not to be regarded as 
an answer to Mr. Gladstone’s article, but as an argument against 
opinions which he supposes (I think erroneously) to have been held 
by Sir George Lewis, and which he asserts on Sir George Lewis's 
authority. 

In part of Mr. Gladstone’s observations on Sir George Lewis I 
cordially agree. He appears to me to be perfectly justified in assert- 
ing that ‘ belief in God implies much more than that he is super- 
human and imperceptible.’ I think also that he is entitled to say of 
those who ‘ profess Christianity, yet decline to say or think what it 
means,’ that ‘in such cases the general word, instead of indicating, 
like the title of an author’s works, a multitude of particulars, becomes 
a blind which, on the one hand, excludes knowledge, and on the other 
leaves us imbued with the notion that we possess it.’ Our agreement 
does not stop here. I am willing to accept as proximately true—at 
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all events for the purpose of this discussion—Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment of the particular beliefs denoted by the general phrases ‘ belief 
in God’ and ‘belief in Christianity.’ Let it be conceded for the 
present purpose that belief in God means a belief in a Being super- 
human, imperceptible, infinitely good, and the moral Governor of 
the world by means of a distribution of good and evil to virtue and 
vice either in this or in some other world. Let it be further conceded 
that belief in Christianity means a belief ‘in the doctrine of revela- 
tion, the use of the sacraments, Christian ethics, the Creed, the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation.’ 

After making these concessions it is impossible not to ask how it 
can possibly be asserted that a belief in God is universal. 

The God described by Mr. Gladstone is the God of Christianity, 
and perhaps (though to what extent may be a question) of Judaism. 
The Mohammedans believe in a God different, though not alto- 
gether dissimilar. The Buddhists believe not in God, but in the 
negation of all existence whatever. The deity or deities of the 
Hindoos are not moral beings at all, and are in many instances what 
we should call devils. The educated Chinese hold exactly the same 
language about God as positivists. Confucius ‘ would say nothing of 
the gods, for he knew nothing about them.’ As to the speculations. 
of the ancient Greek and Roman philosophers, Cicero, de Natura 
Deorum, appears to me to prove first, that there was little if any 
connection between the speculations of the few and the belief of 
the many, and next, that the philosophers differed as much and as 
irreconcilably as the metaphysicians of our own days. The Epi- 
curean Velleius enumerates in the first book a great number of 
opinions about the gods held by different philosophers, and gives 
the Epicurean view of the matter. Balbus, the Stoic, in the 
second, expresses and defends the views of his school. Cotta, the 
academician, in the third, argues that it is terribly impious to deny 
the existence of the gods, but absurd to try to prove it. ‘ Inter 
omnes nisi admodum impios convenit, mihi quidem ex animo exuri 
non potest, esse deos. Id tamen ipsum quod mihi persuasum est 
auctoritate majorum, cur ita sit, nihil tu me doces.’*' To Cotta it 
appeared that the consent of mankind, the ‘aucteritas majorum,’ 
conclusively proved ‘esse deos’—not Deum in any, and least of 
all in Mr. Gladstone’s, sense of the word—but that all arguments 
on the subject were worthless. In other words, he thought it 


I may observe in passing that, from what I have heard from very careful ob- 
servers, I believe the worship of the Hindoos to consist largely of attempts to flatter 
or propitiate beings as malevolent as they are powerful. I once asked a very clever 
moonshee how to translate into Hindustani ‘There is cholera in that village.’ 
‘That,’ he said, ‘is not the native idiom. They would say “he (the cholera god 
or devil) reigns there.”’’ 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 3. 
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wise to accept the established religion, true or false, because it was civ 
established. mi! 
Iam at a loss to understand how, in the face of such notorious the 
facts.as these, it can be asserted that there is any ‘consent of man- ext 
kind’ to bind us in reason to any belief whatever on this subject, Eu 
even if the truth of that belief could properly be inferred from the tha 
fact of its existence. was 
The difficulty is greatly increased when we pass from the belief of less 
the vast multitude who simply accept the beliefs of their time and bes 
country to the beliefs of the few who have meditated deeply on the ago 
subject, and have so used what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘the more normal, spec 
the more excellent way’ of inquiry. beer 
The bare names of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Descartes, not 
Pascal, Bossuet, Voltaire, Comte, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, onr 
Paley, Mill, are quite enough to show how much the deepest thought, part 
the most brilliant talent, the most pious feeling, the shrewdest practical prog 
sagacity, the most earnest and scrupulous conscientiousness have con- prog 
tributed to a practical agreement on this subject. If China, England, diffe 
and India, Spinoza, Hume, and Pascal all agree on this matter, I subje 
should like to know who differ upon any matter. If they do not for f 
agree, where is the consent either of experts or of mankind at large? and: 
With regard to the consent of all civilised nations as to Chris- char: 
tianity in general, several observations occur. In the first place it not | 
is more correct to say that the nztions which consented to Christianity J sym; 
became civilised than that the civilised nations consent to Christianity. as W 
In a way no doubt the Roman Empire was civilised, but the history } 
of the Empire from the time of Constantine downwards is surely one J excit 
of the most shameful and humiliating stories in the whole course of § mine 
human history. To say that a doctrine can be traced to the disputes J same 
amongst the Greeks of the Lower Empire and their ‘subtle, refined, J by w 
and abstruse metaphysical philosophy,’ as Sir George Lewis calls it, is, § tribu 
in my opinion, to pay it no compliment. The religious ancestors of thou; 
Western Europe, however, are not the subjects of Constantine or § analc 
Justinian, but the Northern barbarians who overturned the Empire § of re 
and were converted to Christianity at various times, but in every § man} 
instance whilst they were in a state of barbarism. Since their con- § that 
version, their descendants have had a long history, and some of them § ut e 
have become, and now are, the most civilised nations of the world, and § well ; 
no doubt Christianity has largely contributed to their civilisation. Can J all ed 
it, however, be asserted that civilisation has contributed to their accep 
Christianity, and in particular that it has contributed to an agree-f Engli 
ment in the doctrines to which Mr. Gladstone applies and confines their: 
that name? Is it not notorious that the increase of civilisation and J itera: 





knowledge led to religious divisions; that where coercive authority 
put a stop to such divisions (as in Spain and Italy) the progress of 
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civilisation was arrested also; that where, on the other hand, the 
minority got the better of coercive authority, and were able to take 
their own course, religious disputes grew and multiplied to such an 
extent as to produce the state of things which we now see all over 
Europe and the United States? These things appear to me to show 
that such religious unity as ever existed amongst Christian nations 
was only one stage in a long history, and that we must expect to see 
less and less of it as time goes on. A simple test on the subject may 
be suggested. Sir George Lewis published his book twenty-eight years 
ago. Many of us have attentively watched the course of thought and 
speculation on these subjects in this country since that time. Has it not 
been a period of immense progress in every form of civilisation ? and has 
not the progress of religious discussion and of corresponding differences 
on religious questions been one of the most noticeable and characteristic 
parts of that progress? Mr. Gladstone has contributed more to this 
progress on the political side than any man of our generation. The 
progress of religious discussion and the corresponding growth of 
differences of opinion of the most fundamental kind on religious 
subjects are only the other side of the same movement. A man who 
for forty years together devotes splendid talents, unsurpassed energy 
and vigour, and all the moral influence of a pure, noble, and generous 
character to the task of pushing forward one side of the coach, must 
not be surprised to find that, whatever his own personal wishes and 
sympathies may be, he has, in point of fact, pushed along the other side 
as well. 

Mr. Gladstone’s life, his policy, the weight of his example, have 
excited political discussion of every kind, and brorvght into pro- 
minence political differences which, but for him and other men of the 
same temper, might have slumbered for generations. I say this not 
by way of censure, but by way of paying a humble though sincere 
tribute to soeminent a man. But in doing so he has unavoidably, 
though it may be unconsciously, contributed to the production of 
analogous effects in the world of thought, and especially in the world 
of religious thought. He says that the common consent of civilised 
mankind binds us in reason to the acceptance of Christianity, and 
that Christianity means at least the six doctrines specified by him ; 
but even Mr. Gladstone, I should think, would feel that he could not 
well amend this proposition so as to read as follows: ‘The consent of 
all educated Englishmen in the year 1877 bindsall Englishmen to the 
acceptance of the six doctrines above referred to.’ Now, if the educated 
Englishmen of the present day are, as Sir George Lewis thought of 
their predecessors in 1849,° ‘at the head of contemporary science and 
literature,’ and if they differ on all religious questions whatever to the 

s2 «France and Germany... . together with England, stand at the head of 
contemporary science and literature,’—P. 60. 
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extent shown, say, by the contents of this and some other periodicals, 
have I not a right to ask the author of the phrase quoted so often to th 
remember his own admirable sentiment about general words which ex 
become blinds, on the one hand excluding knowledge, and on the na 
other leaving us imbued with the notion that we possess it ? tre 
To pass, however, from the alleged facts as to these consents to im 
the inference drawn from them, I must admit that to my mind there ha 
is absolutely no connection whatever between the propositions: the 
‘ All mankind believe in God. Therefore thereis a God. All civilised ac 
mankind believe in Christianity. Therefore Christianity is true.’ ans 
Try to convert these enthymemes into syllogisms by supplying a phi 
major proposition to each of them, and this becomes self-evident, ow 
The argument would stand thus :— ext 
That which all mankind believe is true. the 
But all mankind believe that there is a God. of 1 
Therefore it is true that there is a God. bee: 
If such an argument were sound, it would be useless; for unless subj 
the major premiss is false that argument could never be addressed mor 
to any human being who did not already agree with the conclusion. way 
If any less extensive major premiss were adopted, it would be diffe 
impossible to prove the corresponding minor, to say nothing of the. othe 
difficulty of proving the major itself. Thus, for instance, suppose the fere1 
argument ran thus :-— time 
That which two-thirds of the human race believe is true. of o 
But two-thirds of the human race believe &c. astrc 
Therefore &e. the 1 
or thus :— 7 
That which all competent judges believe is true. great 
But all competent judges believe &c. bh 
Therefore &c. usefu 
It is obvious that in any such case the major premiss must a pas 
either be merely fanciful, as in the first illustration, or illusory, as suspe 
in the second, and that in each case the minor must be incapable of rentl; 
being proved. opini 
I do not, however, wish to discuss the question on merely logical and t 
grounds, though they are not an inconvenient way of showing that the He te 
real question is, what do all mankind or all civilised mankind know by in 
about the matter ? autho: 
The main objection to arguments of this kind is that they deal says a 
with a subject of immense importance and interest in a crude super- of the 
ficial way. Great religious problems cannot be solved by voting J 7 sup 
upon them. body, 
No inference worth anything at all can be drawn from the fact J t.; , 
that a particular belief has been widely diffused for a length of time, author 





or has been closely connected with civilisation, unless we go into the 
subject far more closely. 
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Before we can know what inference is to be drawn from the fact 
that the belief in God is widely diffused, and has exercised, and over- 
exercised (as no doubt is the case), an immense influence on whole 
nations for long periods of time, we ought to investigate the origin and 
trace the history of the belief. We ought to try to realise to our own 
imaginations the state of mind of the vast populations which have 
had no, or only fanciful, beliefs on religious subjects, and to examine 
the conditions under which many of them changed their views for such 
a creed, for instance, as Buddhism. We ought to ask and to try to 
answer such a question as this :—-To what extent are the opinions of 
philosophers, ancient and modern, on this subject derived from their 
own reflections upon the world in which they lived, and to what 
extent are they merely a refined version of the popular beliefs of 
their time and country? We ought, in short, to apply to the study 
of religious questions the same historical method of inquiry which has 
been and is being applied with such fruitful results to so many other 
subjects—the study of language, of law, of political institutions and 
moral conceptions. When we know the history of religious ideas, the 
way in which religions grow, change, and sometimes die out, the 
different relations in which they may stand to morals, and many 
other matters of the same kind, we shall be in a position to draw in- 
ferences from the fact that particular religions prevailed in particular 
times and places. To call upon anyone to do so in the present state 
of our knowledge is like calling on a man who knows nothing of 
astronomy to draw an inference from the fact that at particular times 
the rings of Saturn cannot be distinguished. 

The part of Mr. Gladstone’s article which has struck me with the 
greatest surprise is the use which he makes of the authority of which 
he has so much to say. He says: ®—‘ Authority is the humble but 
useful substitute’ for inquiry. He quotes,*! with apparent approval, 
a passage in which Sir George Lewis speaks of ‘ doubt, hesitation, 
suspense of the judgment, inquiry before decision, balancing of appa- 
rently opposite facts, followed perhaps by a qualified and provisional 
opinion,’ as processes foreign to the mind of pretenders to philosophy, 
and therefore, one may suppose, characteristic of the true philosopher. 
He tells us ® that ‘ the knowledge referable to action which we obtain 
by inquiry is altogether or commonly probable knowledge; and 
authority is probable knowledge too.’ Near the end of the article ® he 
says authority ‘is a crutch, rather than a leg, but the natural energy 
of the leg is limited, and when the leg cannot work the crutch may.’ 
I suppose this means it may be worked by the other parts of the 
body, for a crutch cannot work itself; and this suggests, by the way, 
that as much intellectual exertion is wanted to work the crutch of 
authority as the leg of reason—perhaps more; or, to use My own 
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language, that it is one of the greatest of intellectual efforts to decide 
upon the weight of evidence, and in particular the evidence of 
experts. 

We are told ® that most men upon most subjects have to be content 
with ‘indirect accounts, or, as it were, rumours, of the results which 
writers and students have attained ;’ and he adds, ‘It is safe to say 
that the largest part, even of civilised mankind, in the greater pro- 
portion of the subjects that pass through the mind, or touch the 
course of common action’ (this must surely include religious belief ), 
‘have not even these, but have only a vague, unverified impression 
that the multitude or the best think so and so, and that they had 
vetter act and think accordingly. To some this may be an unwel- 
come announcement. The fact of their ignorance and its burden 
they have borne in patience, but it is less easy to bear equably the 
discovery how great that burden is.’ An analysis and exposition of 
this remark end thus : *—‘ While the naked exhibition of the amount 
of guidance found for us by authority is certainly unflattering, 
it has a moral use in the inculcation of much humility.’ What does 
all this mean? The natural inference from it is that the great mass 
of mankind are and must be content to remain in a state of what 
may, for practical purposes, be described as absolute ignorance upon 
all religious subjects whatever. I can hardly suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone really wishes to establish this conclusion, but it appears 
to me to be the only one which can be logically connected with his 
premisses. His whole paper seems to lead up to some such proposition 
as this: Everyone ought to believe and practise the religion in 
which he is brought up, Christian or not, because he has a vague 
unverified impression that somebody or other, who may perhaps have 
known something about it, believed it to be true, and this ought to 
make us all humble. Of course Mr. Gladstone has not said, and did 
not mean to say, either this or anything like it, but this is the only 
result which I am able to draw from his argument, considered as a 
whole. 

I will in conclusion add a few remarks of my own upon it. 

It seems to me that the question, ‘ What owght a man to believe as 
to religion?’ is one to which no general answer can be given. Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that no one ought to depart, ‘except upon serious 
and: humble examination as well as upon clear conviction, from the 
religion they have been brought up to profess, even though non- 
Christian, for it is the school of character and belief in which Provi- 
dence has placed them.’ Surely this depends to some extent on the 
character of the creed. Who could look upon the worship of the god- 
dess' of murder, Bhowanee, as ‘a school of character and belief in 
which Providence has placed,’ or used to place, young Thugs? Who 
would not sympathise with a young Hindoo who, without ‘ serious 
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and humble examination,’ arrived upon the view—as a lawyer would 
say—at the conclusion that his caste rules were a mass of nonsense, 
and that the hideous lump of stone believed to be the goddess 
Kali, before which poor little goats have their heads chopped off, 
is a loathsome and disgusting object which as it stands is a disgrace 
to human nature? A rogue elephant the other day went about an 
Indian district killing the peasants in their huts. Many of them wor- 
shipped him as an incarnation of the elephant-headed god Ganesha. 
The district officer, with the assistance of certain native sceptics, put a 
rifle-ball through his head, and I think that any native who entered 
upon an examination into the question whether he really was Ganesha 
before shooting him would have been exceedingly silly. Seriousness 
and humility are noble qualities when they are employed upon suit- 
able occasions; but I know not why what is in itself and on the face 
of it revolting to the common principles of morals and good sense 
should be treated seriously or with humility. There are cases in 
which ridicule and contempt are more appropriate. 

The question what a man will, in fact, believe upon religious 
questions is much more easily answered. Every man will take asa 
starting-point the belief in which he is educated, and will, as he goes 
on in life, modify it more or less according to an infinity of circum- 
stances. To ask whether this is right or wrongis like asking whether 
it is right or wrong to live and to grow from childhood to old age. 
The one process is as unavoidable as the other. 

Taking this view of the subject, it seems to me that the question 
of duty arises at the point at which independent inquiry begins, nor 
do I see how the use of the word ‘ authority’ makes any difference ; 
for, unless authority means political power, believing on authority is 
only another phrase for considering the value of the evidence of 
experts, which is independent inquiry. In regard to the con- 
duct of such inquiries I can see no distinction between a man’s 
duty in regard to religious inquiries and his duty in regard to other 
inquiries. He may have neither time nor aptitude for any inquiry 
at all. He may be in a position, and feel himself called upon, to 
devote his whole life to the subject, and he may be in any intermediate 
position. Ifhe thinks at all upon such subjects, he ought to follow the 
ordinary rules which apply to thought on all subjects. He ought to 
be honest, courageous, modest, candid, ready to learn and at the 
same time determined to be taught and not to be put off witha 
pretence of teaching, and he ought not to expect to arrive at the end 
of what is really an endless journey. In all other subjects this is so 
well ascertained that there is no use in asserting it. Everyone 
admits that if a man studies history, or law, or politics, or anything 
else except religion, he must expect to make a thousand mistakes, to 
waste a great deal of time, and to learn at last only a minute part.of 


a vast subject. Why should it be different with regard to religion ? 
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and why should it distress people to learn that in fact the case is just 
the same? The answer is, because an opinion prevails that there is a 
universal obligation incumbent on all mankind to have true opinions 
about a certain number, greater or less, of theological subjects ; and this 
naturally leads to the further opinion that, inasmuch as hardly any- 
one is competent to distinguish between truth and falsehood in these 
matters, there is and must and shall be somewhere or other some 
easy means of solving a difficult question, some short cut to truth. 

To those who, like myself, do not hold this opinion, the subject 
presents no particular difficulty. Of course, people are ignorant about 
religion as they are about other things. They usually have more to 
unlearn before they can begin to learn on that than on other subjects; 
but I do not see why they should be humiliated by their ignorance, 
or undervalue the knowledge which they may acquire by proper 
means, unless they begin with an arbitrary and irrational notion that 
it is their duty to make bricks without straw, to get firm and un- 
hesitating convictions, as dear to them as life itself, and giving the 
colour to the whole of their life, out of ‘a vague unverified impression 
that the multitude or the best think so and so, and that they had 
better act and think accordingly.’ 

I have studiously confined myself throughout this article to 
the subjects touched upon by Mr. Gladstone, and I have therefore 
not even referred to other grounds of religious belief than argument 
upon evidence. I should be sorry to be supposed to be ignorant of 
the existence, or to deny the importance of such grounds of belief. 
All that I have to say about them here is that intuitive and mystical 
‘ beliefs appear to me to move in a different plane, so to speak, from 
beliefs founded on evidence. A person who says that he in some 
sense or other sees God, and that by some analogous means he is 
intimately convinced that Christ was God incarnate, cannot be called 
unreasonable so long as he confines his assertion to himself, and does 
not go on to say or imply that those who say they cannot see what he 
says he can see are either telling a falsehood or are blind by their 
own fault, or are morally his inferiors. 

Of course the fact that such assertions are made with intense 
seriousness and a profound conviction of their truth by a large 
number of persons is relevant to the question whether the matter 
asserted is true. But it does not prove it. When a number of 
people positively swore that a man standing before them was Tichborne 
and not Orton, the fact that such assertions were made was relevant 
to the question whether the person in question was or was not Tich- 
borne, but they did not prove that he was Tichborne. 

When many people assert that they have a direct intuitive per- 
ception of the truth of the fundamental propositions of religion, the 
assertion is a fact to be considered. It is, as a lawyer would say, 
evidence to go to a jury, but its weight and effect is quite another 
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matter. The subject is too wide and important to be noticed here; 
and as Mr. Gladstone’s article passes it by, I will do so too, but with 
two short parables which need no explanation. 

A blind man and a seeing man were once discussing the existence 
of sight. The seeing man told the blind man that he had a faculty 
by which he could perceive innumerable things which he could neither 
hear, touch, smell, nor taste, and which were at a great distance from 
him. The blind man challenged the seeing man to prove his asser- 
tions. * That,’ said the seeing man, ‘is easily done. Hold me by the 
hand. You perceive that I am standing by you. I affirm thatif you 
will walk fifty steps along the side of this wall, which you can touch 
with your hand, so as to be sure that you are moving straight on, you 
will find such and such objects, which I specifically describe, and as 
to the existence of which you can satisfy yourself by your own fingers.’ 

The blind man admitted that the seeing man had proved his 
assertion. 

Of two men with eyes, A. and B., A. declared that he could see 
what went on in the sun, moon, and fixed stars, and that when he 
said ‘see’ he meant not exactly common seeing, but a superior kind 
of seeing, very hard to describe to anyone who did not possess it, 
which he called ‘intueing.’® B. (who had a good pair of eyes of 
his own of the common kind) challenged A. to read the Times news- 
paper at a distance at which B. could not read it. A. failed to do so. 
‘Why,’ said B., ‘should I believe that you can “intue” things in 
Sirius, when you cannot read small print on the other side of the 
room? If you want me to believe that you possess faculties of which 
I am destitute, you must prove yourself to be my superior by ap- 
pealing to the faculties which we have in common.’ 


JAMES FitzJAMES STEPHEN. 


6° This word is frequently used in the Dublin Review. 
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RUSSIA. 
Part II. 


In my last paper I ran through the various classes of which Russian 
society is composed, and it is time to turn to the government which 
is supported by, and directs, this society. 

The mir, or commune, as we have seen, descends from primeval 
antiquity, but much of the provincial administration is a creation of 
the present reign. 

European Russia, as distinguished from Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
Finland, and the Caucasus, which have each a separate administration, 
is divided into forty-six governments or provinces, each of which is 
subdivided into districts. The average area of a province is about 
that of Portugal, but they differ very much in size, as likewise do the 
districts, some of them being smaller than Oxfordshire, and others 
bigger than the United Kingdom. 

Over each province is a governor, assisted by a vice-governor and 
a council. The governors were formerly entrusted with enormous 
power, which they often used in a very arbitrary way. All that has 
now changed, and they are for the most part, says their latest critic, 
honest upright people, doing their duty according to their lights. 
They have at present nothing to do with the administration of 
justice, and many of the executive functions formerly exercised by 
them have been handed over to the Zemtsvo. But what is the 


Zemtsvo ? 


The Zemtsvo (says Mr. Wallace) is a kind of local administration which supple- 
ments the action of the rural communes, and takes cognisance of those higher 
public wants which individual communes cannot possibly satisfy. Its principal 
duties are to keep the roads and bridges in proper repair, to provide means of 
conveyance for the rural police and other officials, to elect the justices of peace, 
to look after primary education and sanitary affairs, to watch the state of the crops, 
take measures against approaching famine, and in short to undertake, within certain 
clearly defined limits, whatever seems likely to increase the material and moral 
well-being of the population. In form the institution is parliamentary—that is to 
say, it consists of an assembly of deputies which meets at least once a year, and of 
@ permanent executive bureau elected by the assembly from among its members. 
If the assembly be regarded as a local parliament, the bureau corresponds to the 
ministry. Once every three years the deputies are elected in certain fixed pro- 
portions by the landed proprietors, the rural communes, and the municipal 
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corporations. Every province and each of the districts has such an assembly and 
such a bureau. 


Mr. Wallace paid great attention to this institution, which is very 
fully described by him. His general summing up is as follows : 





I might describe many minor defects of the Zemtsvo in its present condition, 
but I think it would be unfair to criticise severely a young institution which is 
animated with good intentions, and errs chiefly from inexperience. With all its 
defects and errors, it is infinitely better than the institutions which it replaced. If 
we compare it with previous attempts to create local self-government, we must 
admit that the Russians have made great progress in their political education. 
What its future may be I do not venture to predict. I am inclined to believe that 
it will outlive its present state of lethargy, and will gradually acquire new healthy 
vitality as the people come to feel more and more the need of those things which 
it is intended to supply. But, on the other hand, it may possibly die of inanition, 
or be swept away by some new explosion of reforming enthusiasm before it has had 
time to strike deep root. Some one has truly said that time shows little respect 
to works which have dispensed with its assistance, and nowhere is the saying more 
frequently exemplified than in Russia, where institutions shoot up like Jonah’s 
gourd, and perish as rapidly without leaving a trace behind them. 


The governor is a subordinate of the Minister of the Interior, but 
all the other ministers have their subordinates scattered through the 
country, and the whole mass together makes the body of Tchinovniks, 
the possessors of a Tchin or official rank, that bureaucracy of which 
most books on Russia are so full. 

Up to and in the days of Nicholas, nothing could exceed the bad 
repute of the whole service. Now things are better. There is still 
venality, but less in degree, and, speaking generally, not so bad in 
kind as it used to be. 

Another portion of the government which is a creation of the 
present reign is the judicial organisation. I say a portion of the 
government, because it is really quite under government control. 
Although, however, the judges have none of that independence which 
we are accustomed to connect with their office, it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the administration of justice in Russia has 
not, since 1864, begun to be on a tolerable footing, or that it is not 
improving. The old system, which had become so intolerable, from 
its cumbrousness and the outrageous venality of those who pulled its 
strings, as to overcome entirely the conservative scruples of Nicholas, 
has been swept away in the greater part of the Empire, and will 
eventually disappear altogether. In its room is a brand-new system, 
formed partly on English but chiefly on French models, worked by 
three different kinds of tribunals—the Justice of the Peace courts, the 
regular courts, and the Senate, which is the supreme court of revision. 
The jury has been introduced in criminal cases, and does, on the 
whole, well. Indeed, Mr. Wallace’s report of the results of the judicial 
reforms is decidedly satisfactory, and that although the whole bent 
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of his mind is obviously against sudden changes based on theory, and 
in favour of evolution.' In one respect Russia is in advance of our- 
selves, for she has a code, while we have hardly begun to talk seriously 
about having one. On the other hand, the state of the Russian bar 
would seem far from good, whether we regard it in its moral or 
intellectual aspect; but signs of improvement are visible even here. 

Then there is the police, more efficient and less oppressive than 
it was, on the whole perhaps not worse than is to be expected under 
a well-intentioned absolute government; and side by side with it 
the gendarmerie, or political police, the servants of the troisiéme 
section as it is called, the inheritors of all the bad traditions of the 
bad times, not of late conspicuous for any particular evil, but ready 
to be used again for all bad purposes. The mere existence of such an 
institution speaks volumes as to the miserably backward state in 
which, after all allowances have been made, Russia still is. 

Above the officials of various degree who form the lower, middle, 
and higher ranks of the bureaucracy, come the ten Ministries of 
Interior, Public Works, State Domains, Finance, Justice, Public In- 
struction, War, Admiralty, Foreign Affairs, and the Imperial Court. 

All these are quite independent of each other. Their heads form 
a committee, but not a cabinet. Each is responsible to the Czar, but 
they have no sort of solidarity, and often represent quite different 
phases of opinion and sympathy. 

Ia fact, this committee of ministers is the instrument of autocratic 
rule for executive purposes, just as the two other institutions which 
stand side by side with it at the head of Russian affairs, the Council 
of State and the Senate, are the instruments of the same power for 
legislation and the administration of justice respectively. 

High above this ascending scale of bureaucracy rises the power of the 
half-deified chief of the State, and it rises above it not like the apex 
of a pyramid, but like a column upon a truncated pyramid. An 
administrator of the new levelling school in Russia is said to have 
declared that his wish was to build ‘a tower upon a steppe ’—that is, 
that he desired to see the imperial power rising out of a vast 
democracy, uncontrolled by anything in the nature of our Lords or 
Commons. In that wish he has certainly not succeeded. It may 
well be that Russia will never know anything like our House of 
Commons; she certainly never will know anything like our House of 
Lords ; but there is, and there always must be, immense power in the 
official hierarchy, civil and military. It is not given to any human 
being to make his personal will felt, save very exceptionally, through 
so vast an organisation as that of Russian officialdom. The despotism 
that is not tempered by representative institutions will assuredly be 


' Mr. Herbert Barry in his Zvan at Home, p. 142, also bears testimony to the 
greatly improved administration of justice, and he had the best opportunity of 
comparing the two systems. 
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tempered by the opinion of its own instruments. But will this system 
last, or will it pass into something like the French Constitution in the 
earlier part of the reign of Napoleon the Third, which may again be 
superseded by institutions reflecting the natural tendencies of what is 
certainly on the way to be the most democratic country in Europe? 

All that is the secret of the future, and we cannot venture even 
to guess what turn things are likely to take. Certain it is that, for 
the present, there are no regular parties, no indication of any definite 
movement for the extension of popular rights. Some years ago it 
looked as if a constitutional party might gradually grow up, but the 
prospect seems to have vanished away, partly under the pressure of 
what exists, partly as a result of the advanced and ultra-democratic 
thought imported from Western Europe, partly from the rising con- 
viction that Russia must follow her own way, and not go to school 
to other nations which she fondly imagines to be old and effete, and 
partly in consequence of the reaction which commenced in 1862. 

Tendencies there are in abundance, but organised political parties 
there are not. Amongst the tendencies one of the most interesting 
is that of the Slavophils. It may be said of the Slavophils, as was 
said, I believe, of themselves by one of the ablest of the English posi- 
tivists, that they are a stage army, which marching round and round 
appears in consequence to be much more numerous than it actually 
is. Mr. Wallace thinks that they have never amounted to more than 
a dozen persons. Up to the death of Nicholas they occupied them- 
selves with literature. After it they transferred their energies to 
politics, and took a useful part in the emancipation and in the 
organisation of the new local self-government. 

They lean towards the idea of a Slavonic federation under the lead 
of Russia, but have been till the last few months more occupied with 
home than foreign affairs. 

Mr. Ivan Aksakoff, an abridged translation of whose speech to the 
Slavonic Committee of Moscow last October has been circulated in 
England, is an influential and active member of this school of thought. 

The following extract from this document gives, I doubt not, a very 
true picture of what has occurred. In connection with it should be 
read Mr. Kinglake’s brilliant preface to the new edition of the In- 
vasion of the Crimea, in which, however, I venture to think that he 
perhaps rather overrates the influence of the fall of one self-sacrificing 


officer, young Kiréeff. 


What has been done lately in Russia is indeed unparalleled, not only in the 
history of Russia, but in that of any other nation. The society, or rather the 
people, without the help of the government (which is unconditionally true to its” 
diplomatic obligations) and without the help of any official organisation, carry ona 
war in the person of some thousands of her sons (I say sons, not hirelings), a it 
own expense, in a country which, though bound to ours by strong ties of relatj 
is little known to the masses, and has been up till now rarely spoken of. 
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is done neither for the sake of gain, nor in view of selfishly practical or material 
interests, but for interests apparently foreign and abstract. The war is carried on 
not stealthily or secretly, but openly in sight of all, with full conviction of the 
lawfulness, right, and holiness of the cause. This plain and spontaneous movement 
cannot be understood by Western Europe, where most public movements appear 
to be the result of a prepared conspiracy, and can only take place under the 
direction and through the medium of regularly organised secret societies. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that some persons like Lord Beaconsfield, and not 
he alone, but even some Russians ignorant of their own country, and mostly of 
the highest rank, find secret societies even in Russia, so that all the ‘ shame,’ or, as 
we think, all the honour, of the Russian popular interference in the Servian war is 
to be ascribed to the Slavonic Committee. 

One cannot read without a smile such strange ideas of the power of our society. 
You, gentlemen, know better than any one how little our society deserves the 
honour attributed to it. Such is the nature of this popular movement that it could 
never have been invented by the committee, nor could it have shrunk into the 
narrow moulds which the society could have formed for it. In reality it has far 
overstepped its border, and has nearly crushed by its force our modest organisation. 
At present it is not the concern of the Slavonic Committee, but of the whole of 
Russia ; and it is the greatest honour of our society to become the simple instrument 
of the popular idea and the popular will—an instrument, to our regret, very feeble 
and insufficient. 


Mr. Wallace is careful to point out what ought to be noted and 
remembered by those who have not visited Moscow (those who have 
are not likely to require a reminder), that the party or tendency of 
the Slavophiis is quite different from the party or tendency of 
M. Katkoff and the Moscow Gazette. Both, on occasion, can be very 
noisy and Chauvinist, as we should say—very patriotic, as they would 
say—but in other respects M. Katkoff is much nearer us English than 
M. Aksakoff and his friends. 

Of the Nihilists we hear less than we did a few years ago. The 
word Nihilism, which is said to have been invented by M. Ivan Tour- 
guéneff, is one which it is not very easy to define, for it is used in 
many different senses. Sometimes ‘Nihilist’ would appear to be merely 
a term of abuse, employed just as a certain dignitary of the Church is 
said to have recently employed the word atheist, meaning thereby a 
person who did not altogether agree with him. Those who use 
language accurately should be taken, however, to mean by the word 
Nihilism a doctrine made up of the views of Western philosophers and 
speculatists, ill-assimilated and applied to the sphere of daily life 
instead of being kept within the sphere of science and wise preparation 
for the future. Take so many grains of Comte, so many of Lassalle, 
so many of Darwin, so many of Buckle, of whose book there have been 
at least five Russian translations. Mix them and other discordant 
elements in a way which would make the men whose names are con- 
nected with them start and shudder, heat them to the boiling-point 
by the fire of vanity and youthful enthusiasm, and use the product as 
the principal food of raw students, carefully eliminating from their 
diet all the influences of the past, which are lumped together contemp- 
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tuously as romanticism and superstition. The result will be the 
spread of Nihilism in its true and worst sense. As, however, there is 
a vast deal that is admirable in the writings of most of the philosophers 
before whom the Nihilist prostrates himself, there is much in Nihilism 
that will sooner or later receive more recognition than it does at 
present, when the grotesqhe exaggeration and absurdities to which it 
has given rise have begun to be forgotten. Meantime it has been 
abundantly ridiculed in the Russian press, and there can be no doubt 
that Schédo-Ferroti? was quite right when in 1867 he protested against 
meeting Nihilistic eccentricities by administrative severities. It is a 
disease which will wear itself out. 

We have said that we do not see what direction the political 
development of Russia is likely to take. . What is most to be wished 
for, at present, is probably another or two other princes as wise in 
their generation as the present Czar has been in his. Very few 
monarchs have ever, in so short a time, made of their own good will 
so many accommodations to the spirit of their times; and if there has 
been now and then some reaction, such as that which followed the 
fires of 1862 and the Polish insurrection of 1863-4, who can 
point to any revolution that has been followed by less reaction ? 

The figure of Alexander the Second will stand out as one of the 
most remarkable in contemporary history. 

Writing in 1866,’ I said: 

After all, the rule of the present Czar has lasted only ten years, and yet how 
much has been effected! To say nothing of the emancipation of the serfs and the 
gradual creation of an enormous mass of free proprietors, surely one of the greatest 
changes for good which have ever been effected by a single act, we have the relaxa- 
tion of the censorship, the reduction of the price of passports from 80/. to a figure 
which permits anyone to travel, the abolition of several atrocious methods of 
punishment, the institution of representative bodies for local matters, an amnesty 
which restored to their country many of the victims of Nicholas, a humaner system 
in the navy, improvements in the universities, increased facilities for communications, 
and a generally gentler and more civilised spirit in the administration. When we 
reckon up the gains and the losses of the Crimean war, do not let us omit to 
remember that these were amongst the things which it procured. 

Nothing less violent than that catastrophe would have sufficed to break up the 
system of Nicholas. We know that there are many dark shades which must be 
filled in if we would complete the picture. We appreciate to the full the horrors 
of the Polish tragedy; we know that people, writing of the rule of General 
Kauffmann in Lithuania, speak of ‘le bon vieux temps de Mouravieff;’ we know 
that there is a violent anti-social faction, and a faction which thinks that the system 
of Nicholas was perfection; we know that many of the improvements which we 
have instanced are merely beginning to work, and that Russia is only commencing 
the race of civilisation; but, after making every deduction, we still think that 
unless the policy of Alexander the Second very materially alters, he is likely to 
take a high place amongst the benefactors of mankind. 


Readers of this paper will see that all the good changes mentioned 
in the above paragraph have, in the decade which has just been con- 
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cluded, been pushed on in a.very remarkable manner. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. Russia is still a very backward ‘quarter of the 
globe between Europe and America.’ Institutions almost in accord- 
ance with the latest lights are found side by side with institutions 
which preceded the Tartar conquest. It is just, to use the words of 
Mr. Wallace, as if you were to come suddenly upon a herd of mega- 
theria feeding side by side with a flock of prize southdowns. 

I say this in no spirit of unkindness to Russia. Far from it. I 
think a Russian caught young and thoroughly westernised is often 
one of the most perfect products that civilisation has yet achieved. 

A statement lately made by an excellent authority might with 
equal propriety be extended to others of the same nationality: 


Les Russes, s’ils le voulaient bien, auraient le droit d’étre fiers en songeant que 
la perfection de l’esprit et du coeur dans la vie du monde et la hauteur de la sainteté 
dans la vie religieuse ont trouvé de nos jours 4 Paris, dans deux * de leurs compa- 
triotes, leur réalisation & peu prés idéale. 


And when I lay stress upon their being thoroughly westernised it 
is simply because no non-Russian in his senses would ever compare 
the facilities for intellectual and spiritual development which are to 
be found east and west of Wirballen. I most fully believe that we 
of the West would be a good deal improved by being more brought 
into contact with what is best in Russia. That is the germ of truth 
contained in the sentences which I extract from the eminently 
characteristic letter addressed to Mr. Kinglake and printed in the 
Times a few weeks ago: 


Ce quia motivé l’erreur tout occidentale oi vous étes tombé, c'est que vous 
n’avez pas pris en considération les deux facteurs les plus puissants de notre 
développement historique. L’un de ces facteurs est le sentiment religieux, qui 
n’existe en Occident qu’a l'état de force morale individuelle (le subjectivisme pro- 
testant) ou @ l'état de dogmatisme objectif, ayant un caractére purement politique 
(Vultramontanisme). L/’autre facteur est le sentiment de l’unité de race, sentiment 
qui, en Occident, a complétement changé de coloris sous l‘influence de notre ‘ trading- 
time’ et qui améne non pas seulement la libération des ‘ consanguins,’ mais encore 
parfois leur absorption. En Russie ces deux facteurs ont encore toute leur force 
et leur caractére primitif; ils décident conjointement avec le sentiment monarchique 
de la marche de notre histoire et demandent & étre pris en sérieuse considération 
par tous ceux qui, comme yous, Monsieur, ne se bornent pas 4 enrégistrer les faits, 
comme le ferait un chroniqueur, mais qui leur demandent leur raison d’étre. 


Many of the more ambitious and intelligent in the generation 
of Englishmen which is now at school will probably not think that 
they have done themselves justice unless they have both travelled in 
Russia and learnt a little of the language. 

Such, then, in its broad outlines, is Russia as it looks to me, some- 
thing very different from the monster which alarms those who are 
afflicted with Russophobia tremens, and yet not quite the beneficent 


4 Madame Swetchine and La Sceur Natalie Narischkin. 
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giant, thinking only of ‘la foi et la fraternité, which some amongst 
us have lately thought they saw moving down on a sacred mission 
from the snows of the North. 

I think now as I thought in 1868,° that Herzen, one of the wittiest 
of Russia’s children, hit quite on the right pbrase, and prescribed quite 
the right policy, when he asked us English why, because we were 
hostile to the old bear, the Russia of Nicholas, we should be hostile to 
the young bear, the new Russia, which Nicholas hated more heartily 
than he hated us. 

Russia has been renewing her youth, but she is still a bear, a 
creature to which it would be wrong to be hostile, but which it might 
not be prudent absolutely and unreservedly to trust. Besides, the 
Russia of 1876 is not exactly Herzen’s young bear. The pendulum 
which swung so violently in a liberal direction in the first few years 
of the present reign, has swung a good deal back in the other direction. 
Much has happened since that curious gathering at Herzen’s house in 
London which was collected to celebrate the emancipation of the 
serfs,“and which was, as some who may read these pages and who were 
present will remember, saddened by the news of the first collision be- 
tween the troops and the people in Warsaw, the mournful prelude of a 
terrible and fateful drama. 

Still the tendency of the country is forward, and not slowly for- 
ward. It would be grossly unjust not most fully to admit that. 

Our national attitude towards Russia should, as I think, be based 
o full knowledge of all relevant facts connected with her present 
strength and relations to all other countries, and on a calm calculation 
of what she wants, and is likely to want, before she reaches the limits 
of her ambition—a calculation made with a view to ascertaining what 
can be granted without injury to ourselves or others, and what should 
be firmly resisted. Of course this policy must be founded on the 
understanding that other nations see matters as we do, and are to 
take their part in opposing what would be injurious to themselves. 
We have this great advantage, that there is no special English as 
distinguished from common European interest, that can be menaced 
at any time by Russia, which we are not strong enough most amply 
to protect; but I for one, although prepared to go all reasonable 
lengths in non-intervention, am not prepared to give up desiring to 
act with other powers, for objects of common interest, until it is proved 
that they will not act. 

What then is Russia likely to want, as to which other nations 
have a right to say yea or nay? Clearly they have nothing to do 
with her internal affairs. Ifthe great concerns which she has on hand 
prosper, so much the better for the world. If some of them fail, and 
she has a period of revolution to go through as others have had, so 
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much the worse. Obviously we have to think ouly of her foreign 
policy. Well, she will want to press continually onward in Central 
Asia. I cannot see what is to prevent her annexing one day the 
whole of Khiva and Bokhara, streaming over the Terek Pass, and 
ruling in all the lands which were once Chinese, but are now under 
the dominion of the Ameer of Kashgar; unless indeed China awakes 
from her secular sleep and becomes a great power, which is not im- 
possible. With all this we have nothing todo. With Khiva and Bokhara 
we can hardly be said to have any relations at all ; and long before it 
suits Russia to pass beyond the Thian-shan, the strong-handed adven- 
turer, to whom the Indian government not long ago sent an envoy, will 
in all probability have been gathered to his fathers, with what results 
on the country to which he contrives to give a fair amount of security, 
who shall say? As long as Russia moves in her natural path, to the 
north of the great ranges, we have no more to do either with the 
approval or disapproval of her acts than she had when we were advane- 
ing our frontier from Tanna, some twenty miles from Bombay, to 
Peshawur, say a thousand miles from that city. It is highly desirable 
for disquieted Britons to keep in mind that that occurred, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, in the lifetime of one man who commanded as 
an ensign at the first terminus imperit and as a colonel at the second, 
If, diverging from the line of least resistance, the line commanded by 
her interests, Russia passes beyond Merv, then owr interests would 
become seriously affected, and an aggression on Afghanistan would 
inevitably, unless the whole state of circumstances in that part of the 
world change in some way that cannot be foreseen, bring on war with 
England. It is undesirable that she should ever come to Merv, and 
our diplomacy should be exerted, in the interest of both nations, to 
keep her away from Merv as long as possible. Not that her being at 
Merv really matters to us, but because her advance to Merv, under 
existing circumstances, would give much occasion to those who wish 
to envenom the relations between the two countries. But sooner or 
later she will probably come to Merv, unless she means to draw back 
instead of going forward in Asia. The point on which we have to 
look with jealousy is Herat, though the importance of Herat to a 
power which can hold Cabul and Ghuznee and Jellalabad may be 
overrated. Still it is of considerable importance to us that it should 
stay as it is, while it could be of no conceivable advantage to Russia 
to go there, except with a view to interfering with us. I maintain, 
however, that there is no evidence that serious Russian statesmen 
have the slightest intention of meddling with Herat. They know 
their interest and our strength a great deal too well, even if they 
had any evil will towards us in Asia. To the best Russians their con- 
quests in Turkestan are little more than a nuisance, a thing which 
has been entailed upon them partly by the disagreeable necessity of 
protecting outlying Russian settlements, partly,by the desire of officers 
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for decorations and distinctions, partly by a foolish commercial policy, 
the bastard child of our own system in ignorant and by most of us 
forgotten days. I make no doubt whatever that Russia has done a 
vast number of things in Central Asia which preclude her from having 
any right to talk about Turkish inhumanity; but at the same time I 
make no doubt that her rule in Central Asia is a great deal better 
than that which preceded it, and will be much better than it is now, 
when Tashkendian is, I dare say very properly, a Russian equivalent 
for rascal. 

A great Asiatic monarch offered a reward to the inventor of a 
new pleasure. I wonder why in this country, where so many enjoy 
the sensation of being ‘shaken over thé mouth of the pit,’ no one 
offers a reward for the invention of a new panic. If anyone did so, I 
think I would come forward as a competitor. 

Surely, with a little trouble, one might get up a very good panic 
about the advance of Russia in Asia Minor. In Europe she is 
watched by Argus-eyed enemies. Along the Afghan frontier she has 
England to reckon with. Interference in China might one day 
have many attractions, but that day is not yet, and the attractions 
might have their drawbacks. Now, however, that the phrase ‘in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire’ has lost its spell on the minds, or 
at least ears, of many on whom it once worked potently, what is to 
prevent Russia establishing herself in Turkish Armenia whenever she 
pleases? ‘ The Turkish army and the fortress of Erzeroum,’ says some- 
one. But the Turkish army in these parts is very weak, and the 
fortress of Erzeroum, in spite of the million or so of money that has 
been spent upon it, could do but little to stay an invader. 

Carelessness, peculation, and want of knowledge have only too 
well effected their usual work. But Turkish Armenia once acquired, 
should the potentate who rules in Samarcand desire also to rule in 
Nineveh, in Babylon and Bagdad, what is to prevent him ?—unless, 
indeed, Sir George Jenkinson, like a new Peter the Hermit, leads 
forth a gallant band of Crusaders, to fight for the line of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway. If Russia is so desirous of reaching a southern sea, as 
many suppose, she will probably reach it more easily at the head of 
the Persian Gulf than anywhere else. 

Her presence there might well oblige India largely to increase 
the modest figure (70,000/. a year) which she now pays to the 
Admiralty for the service of the British Navy ; and the grand attack 
against our dominions there, with dreams of which Russian officers, as 
we gather from Captain Burnaby and other travellers, so often amuse 

the weary hours of their Central Asian banishment, might be aided 
by the operations of a fleet under a Russian Nearchus. 

That, surely, is a good working bugbear enough; but, seriously 
speaking, what is there to stand in the way of Russia advancing from 
Trans-Caucasia to the southward, if she pleases so to do? Once on the 
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march she might either take the route which I have suggested, or 
advance to the westward. As to this last operation Europe would 
certainly have something to say ; but as to the cther, little or nothing. 
Unhappily there is scant reason to suppose that her advance into 
Turkey in Asia would be of any great advantage to the population. 
The heart of Russia is too weak to propel the blood even to the 
existing extremities of the empire. What I and many others, | 
suppose, who have looked on the desolation of those lands, ‘ consacrés 
par une si antique célébrité, have hoped for, is the gradual influx of 
German colonists such as might well come about if a power with 
strong German connections replaced on the Bosphorus the power 
whose hold has recently been so rudely shaken. 

If we turn from Russia’s Asiatic to her western frontiers, we find 
her in the most amicable relations with two of her neighbours, 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. At the same time everyone knows that 
all three powers keep constantly before their mind a possible inter- 
ruption to this agreeable state of things. Germany could, no doubt, 
very much diminish the heavy strain which her armaments make upon 
her, if she did not feel that she might one day have to contend against 
a Russo-French alliance ; and the saying attributed to Paskiewitch, 
that the road to Constantinople lies through Vienna, is certainly 
not forgotten either in that city or in Pesth. Russia, on the other 
hand, is quite aware that the dislike which many of her people feel 
towards the Germans is cordially reciprocated by not a few west of the 
Vistula, and is well aware that if some very powerful persons in 
Austro-Hungary had had their way, on at least two recent occasions, 
she would have had to wage a defensive war alike against her allies 
and foes of 1849, against those to whom the day of the surrender of 
Georgey at Vilagos was a success if not a triumph, and against those 
to whom it was a great, though not a final, national disaster. It 
was for the possible eventuality of a war with Germany or Austria, or 
both combined, that the very strong group of fortresses was planned 
which forms the most important link in the chain of defences which 
runs from Kertch to Cronstadt. These are Modlin, Ivangorod, Brescz- 
Litewski, and Warsaw. We may feel pretty sure, however, that the 
position of the troops in this quadrilateral, in the midst of a partly 
hostile population, would not be wholly agreeable if the invading 
army were directed by ability at all equal to that which was displayed 
by Count von Moltke in 1866 or 1870. The result of an armed 
conflict between Russia and Austria is a more doubtful question, the 
military problem being complicated by numerous political considera- 
tions. There must be few, if any, in Western Europe, who could give 
a very valuable opinion, even if this disturbing element were absent, 
and, I should think, no one at all who could do so if it be taken into 
account. We may be sure, however, that towards the West Russia 
will make no permanent advance. A quarter of a century ago no one 
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would have ventured to make such a prophecy. Many worthy people 
in Germany expected that she would, and the Emperor Nicholas 
treated the princes of that country as little better than his vassals. 
Those were the days when Herzen laughingly said, ‘ Germany has only 
a nominal existence ; it is a mere collection of Baltic provinces, to 
which have been conceded certain illusory rights, as, for instance, the 
right of being not only the subjects of Nicholas, but also of their own 
little sovereigns.’ Times are indeed changed since Prussia quailed 
before the Czar at Olmiitz, and when one who saw him. on that 
occasion described him as looking like ‘the very incarnation of an 
Arctic storm.’ On the other hand, we may be pretty sure that Russia 
has nothing to fear from either of her Western neighbours, provided 
she leaves them alone. To what extent Poland might be used as a 
torpedo, if she does not do so, is a question for which I would fain 
find an answer, but who can tell us what has been going on in Poland 
for the last dozen years? In 1863 and 1864 we had helps enough, 
and those of us who took the trouble had ample means for forming 
an opinion. I formed one then, and a very definite one, which was 
equally disagreeable to the extreme partisans of both the victors and 
the vanquished. 

But now whither can one turn for an unprejudiced account of 
existing circumstances? Blind sympathisers with Poland will tell you 
that the national spirit isas keen as ever. Blind sympathisers with 
Russia will tell you that the agrarian legislation and the severe 
repression of separatist tendencies have been thoroughly successful, 
alike in the western provinces and in Poland proper. I can hardly 
believe either assertion. Now, however, that Russia and her affairs 
are to the front, why does not some enterprising traveller go and see 
for himself, and let us know what to think? In these days of press 
omnipotence, might not Mr. Sutherland Edwards be seized in his bed, 
as the conscripts were by Wielopolski at Warsaw, and sent off to 
inquire? It would not be easy to find an abler or fairer investigator. 

Two other subjects upon which we re sadly in want of information 
transmitted through colourless glasses, are the Baltic provinces and 
Siberia. Eckhardt tells us much of the former, but it would be 
absurd to speak of his writings as perfectly impartial, though I doubt 
not that they are much more so than those of the late M. Samarin, 
who wrote on the question of the Baltic provinces in the ultra- 
Muscovite interest. A paper on Siberia by Mr. Ashton Dilke some 
time ago tantalised Englishmen interested in Russia; but it has had, 
I think, no successors. On Turkestan and the adjoining regions we 
have had quite enough for the present. Much is to be learnt from 
Mr. Schuyler’s book, and something from all the travellers in these 
lands, recent and older, rash as are the conclusions to which some of 
them have jumped. 

We have been constantly told of late that England ought no 
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longer to insist, for her own selfish purposes, on the exclusion of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet from the Eastern Mediterranean. It is not, 
however, England who excludes the Russian Black Sea fleet from 
those waters. That exclusion is a necessary corollary of Turkish inde- 
pendence. The provisions of the treaty of Paris in that behalf 
apply not to Russia only, but to all the world. Supposing Piccadilly 
were a strait of the sea, miles and miles in length, from either side of 
which London rose on a gradual slope, so that a fleet steaming 
leisurely through it could blow the whole city to pieces, would it 
be endurable that all the fleets of the world should sail up and down 
it at their own sweet will? And if not all the fleets of the world, 
why particularly the one fleet which is far the most dangerous? 
Supposing Constantinople ever became Russian, does the newest 
school of Russophils really believe that Russia would allow armed 
vessels to pass between Stamboul and Scutari? No doubt, if you 
very much strengthened the power of the Ottoman Empire, you 
might relax the excessive stringency of the present regulations as 
to the size of the vessels which are allowed to pass through the 
narrow seas. If you put a strong power in the room.of the Ottoman 
Empire, or if you made Constantinople, after the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, the capital of a small neutral state guaranteed by all Europe 
—a very possible solution of the Constantinople question at some 
future period--you might do the like; but surely under no circum- 
stances, as long as a great city and its suburbs extend from the Sea of 
Marmora almost to the Symplegades, could you allow the Bosphorus 
to be treated as if it were the Straits of Dover or the Sound. 

But the present state of things is inconvenient to Russia. From 
‘one point of view yes, from another point of view no. It might 
be convenient to Russia to send her Black Sea fleet, when she has 
got one, into the Mediterranean, though it is hard to see what 
good object she could attain by having it there. But the exist- 
ing arrangement keeps all her southern coast perfectly free from 
attack by any power except Turkey. One can imagine circum- 
stances in which it would be vastly agreeable to Russia to be quite 
certain that as long as the power which held Constantinople, whether 
the Turks or a revived Byzantine Empire, was neutral, no Austrian or 
English ironclad could show itself in the Black Sea. 

It is not England, it is the Mediterranean powers who are really 
interested in keeping things as they are and enabling them to forget 
Russia, for practical purposes, in their naval calculations. 

Things would have to be very much changed if, in a war between 
England and Russia, the catching in the Eastern Mediterranean of 
the Black Sea fleet were not the greatest possible delight to our 
countrymen. To have at last a set of ships which he could really 
sink or take, instead of seeing them, as in the last war, sunk by their 
own crews, would surely be very refreshing to the British tar if he 
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once, Which God forbid, were obliged to look upon his Russian 
brother as an enemy. The presence of the Russian fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean could only be inconvenient to us if Russia 
held Constantinople—even then it would be far more inconvenient 
to other people. To us it would merely mean that we should be 
obliged, I do not say actually to seize Lower Egypt, but certainly 
to be able at any moment to do so, and perhaps to havea naval 
station and certain rights in Candia. That done, we, as far as our 
personal interests are concerned, might see the Czar replace the Sultan 
at Constantinople with the most profound equanimity. We could 
easily make ourselves safe; but as long as other powers are willing 
to take their share in preventing Russia seizing Constantinople, so 
long it is our duty to take our part too. 

So much in reply to those amongst us who have been asking why 
Russia should not go to Constantinople, heedless of the injustice they 
would do to the populations of the Eastern peninsula by giving them 
over to the civilisation of Muscovy rather than to that of Germany. 
But another and quite different section exclaims, ‘ Russia is not 
thinking of going to Constantinople ; the Czar himself has said it.’ I 
believe implicitly all the Czar said to Lord Augustus Loftus. I know 
that many of the most sensible Russians would dread the acquisition 
of that city by their countrymen; but although the sentiment which 
urges the mass of the Russian people towards Constantinople is very 
vague, it is nevertheless very strong, and sooner or later it will take 
her there, if nothing stronger than an Empire which has been wounded 
to death is put in her place. It is likely enough that, when Russia 
had once conquered everything down to Cape Matapan, disintegrating 
forces might begin to work and eventually break up the Colossus, but 
it would seem unreasonable to permit a vast European change to take 
place on the chance of something turning up to make it less dangerous 
than it looks at first sight. 

It is not, however, as Englishmen, but as members of the Euro- 
pean State-system, that we should object to Russia coming to Con- 
stantinople. Her being there would mean that the whole of the Eastern 
peninsula must necessarily fall, at least for a time, into her hands, 
From the Solovetzky monastery on the White Sea to the hermitage 
whose light twinkles over the Zgean from the steep of Cape Malea, 
there would be one vast Muscovite Empire. 

Now who would be benefited by this? The Greeks, who would 
see their national aspirations, legitimate and illegitimate, swept over 
by a rule hardly less odious to them than that of the Turks? Austro- 
Hungary, which would find itself cut off from the Black Sea? The 
Magyars, who would see so enormous a weight thrown into the scale of 
their Slavonic opponents as to be altogether crushed and overmastered ? 
The Germans of Cis-Leithania and Germany proper, who would see 
anend to the advance, hitherto constant in these latter days, of German 
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civilisation down the Danube valley? Roumania, which would be 
swallowed up and destroyed? Italy, which would have to provide 
against another possible danger in the Mediterranean, and that danger 
close to her own shores? France, which would see one of the cardinal 
points of her policy set aside? Or the Roman Church, which would 
have to deplore an overwhelming advantage gained by her Eastem 
rival ? 

What are the special interests of England in keeping Russia out 
of Constantinople as compared with these great European interests? 
If all other powers chose to neglect their interests, it would of course 
be no business of ours to fight what is much more their battle than 
it is ours. 

That Russia should have a part, and a great part, in influencing the 
future of the people of the Eastern peninsula, is only reasonable. It is 
right that she should repay the debt which she owes to them for Christia- 
nity and the beginnings of civilisation ; but when Russians talk of other 
powers who insist upon having a voice in the affairs of the Eastern penin- 
sula, as if they were strangers who officiously interfere in family matters, 
the pretension goes beyond all bounds. We have at least as gooda 
right as anyone else to have an opinion with regard to the affairs of the 
Turks and of the Greeks, and in the reliance on England which they have 
lately been showing the latter have been giving more proof of political 
sagacity than they have done for many a day. If only they had shown 
as much during the years in which their piteous mismanagement of 
their own affairs has been breaking the hearts of their best friends, 
one most difficult portion of the Eastern question would have no ex- 
istence. If Greece had set to work to cover herself with roads and to 
make travelling safe and agreeable, to examine her ancient sites as 
Dr. Schliemann has been examining Mycene, she would long ere this 
have become a higher kind of Switzerland, a pleasure-place for the 
civilised world; and no one who learned Greek at all would think 
that he had given himself fair play unless he had spent some time 
at the University of Athens. 

It is not to the undue aggrandisement of the Slav race that we 
ought to sacrifice the Hellenic race, irritated as we have a right to 
be with its disgraceful history since the emancipation. It is all very 
well to blame the Turks for the vices of their former subjects ; but that 
is a mere device of controversy, very mischievous when it is put for- 
ward by persons of weight, because it tends to prevent the Greeks be- 
coming ashamed of their faults, learning to amend them, and making 
free Greece such a state as Europe may enlarge in the contident 
hope that she is conferring a benefit on the districts which she adds 
to it. 

I trust I have made it clear in the above that, far from having 
any jealousy of Russia, I am quite content to see her extend wherever 
she can do so without interfering with civilisations higher than her 
own. 
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When the most powerful minister whom the most powerful of 

European states has seen for a long time back put himself at the 
head of a movement which was directed against the continuance of 
Turkish administration in the most important portion of the Eastern 
peninsula, I dreamt of a combination by which Russia and England, 
assisted by the other great powers, might have entered into a sort of 
partnership for creating a new power whose seat should be at Constan- 
tinople. It soon appeared, however, that the September movement was 
to a great extent of a passing character, a natural relieving of the 
feelings without much ulterior effect. Things began to point to the 
‘amended status quo;’ and that is what, after much carte and tierce, 
the whole thing is coming to, unless Europe is prepared to take or 
permit far stronger measures than she has as yet resolved upon. 

Of course the status quo, amended or otherwise, cannot last long. 
The Turkish power is mined, and all that has happened will only have 
had the effect of bringing Russia a step nearer the fulfilment of her long- 
cherished hopes, unless Europe takes wise and united action soon. 
When an acute crisis again supervenes, it is not probable that she will 
have ready to her hand such an expedient as she seemed to have last 
autumn. Russia and England, then for a moment brought together, 
may be further apart than ever. I think, however, that the same 
general maxim will, when the next acute crisis of the Eastern question 
supervenes, be as applicable as now—that, namely, Europe should 
gratify all legitimate Russian ambitions, but quietly and firmly re- 
sist all attempts to advance the interests of a power which is still 
in the ambitious and conquering stage, at the expense of higher or 
potentially higher civilisations. Some have thought that we might 
be content, as far as our individual interests are concerned, to see 
Russia in Constantinople, if only we held St. Jean d’Acre and the 
country behind it. Those who do so seem to me to attribute too 
much importance to the often talked-of Euphrates route to India. It 
would be very convenient and desirable to have some such route, and no 
doubt we shall one day communicate with India along that river or 
the Tigris; but this will be only, so to speak, a fair-weather route, a road 
for quiet times, and should not be on any account allowed to hide 
from our view the vast importance of the Egyptian transit. 

Egypt is the only country in the world, except India, Afghanistan, 
and the British Islesy where we can at any moment be a great mili- 
tary as well as a great naval power, and, in spite of the consolatory 
calculations of Sir George Campbell in his recent work, few would be 
inclined to fall back, with any satisfaction, upon the communication 
with India round the Cape. It should be remembered, too,, by the 
advocates of St. Jean d’Acre, that any interference of Englang in Syria 
would excite just susceptibilities on the part of other powe Both 
the great communions of the East and West naturally thi k, that they 
and their children have a better right to be there thap We heretics 


have. 
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There are others who think that we should have done enough for 
our own security if we held the Dardanelles. I entirely dissent from 
that opinion. Even if we could set down Gibraltar at Gallipoli or 
near the Tumulus of Achilles, the position would be intolerable, 
and the whole strength of the Empire might be strained in vain to 
resist a foe which would, ex hypothesi, be in possession of the 
whole of the Eastern peninsula. 

Recent discussions have forced me to consider warlike eventuali- 
ties, but I cannot understand why, if the policy of the two countries 
is even decently directed, there should be any the slightest danger 
of a conflict between ourselves and Russia. I should strongly depre- 
cate any close alliance at present between the two countries such as 
those have advocated who proposed after the failure of the Conference 
that the two nations should combine to fight a new Navarino for a 
wholly microscopic object. 

If anything is done at present with reference to Turkey, it should 
be done by all the powers. If nothing is done, and if, as is but too 
probable, all the efforts of Turkish internal reformers fail as com- 
pletely as they have often failed before, it is not, I hope, impossible 
that Europe may see in the accident which has connected so closely 
the German, Russian, and English thrones, a way out of a terrible 
imbroglio—a method of escape for the Christians from Mussulman 
intolerance and the perhaps worse tyranny of their own clergy, com- 
bined with the most absolute security to the disciples of the Koran 
for equality of civil and political rights. 

This may be destined to be only a dream, though surely not a 
very fantastic one; but if not in this way, at least in many others, a 
fuller understanding of Russia on the part of England will bear good 
fruits, and it is the duty of all- who have studied that country so 
to contribute, to the best of their ability, to the furtherance of that 
result. 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 
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ON PATENTS AND THE NEW PATENT 
BILL. 


A FEW years ago the current of public opinion was decidedly running 
against the law of patents. Distinguished judges like Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Sir William Grove, leading politicians, including Earl 
Granville and Lord Derby, and experienced engineers like Sir William 
Armstrong and Sir John Hawkshaw, considered the evils of the 
patent laws to be so great that they were past remedy. Lately, how- 


ever, the current has set in an opposite direction, and there is now a 
general consensus of public opinion that it would be dangerous to 
national interests to abolish patents for invention, although we ought 
to reform the laws relating to them. So completely has public 
opinion changed on this subject, that the bill now before Parliament 
actually extends the period of a patent from fourteen to twenty-one 


years. Under these circumstances it may be useful to consider both 
the theoretical objections to patents, and also the reasons which render 
it expedient that the State should continue to grant monopolies for 
inventions. I think it requires little argument to reduce the 
question to expediency alone, although there are a few persons who 
still contend that an inventor has an inherent right in his invention, 
and ought to be protected by the law in the exercise of that 
right. There might be a fair contention that an idea, whether it 
‘lead to scientific discovery or invention, is peculiarly personal, for it 
is the only kind of personality that a man can carry with him to 
the grave unrevealed and useless to posterity. But if an idea, when it 
receives material embodiment, is property to be protected by law, 
the claim to its possession could scarcely be limited by short periods. 
I mean that if there be an abstract right to property in ideas, there 
must be an abstract wrong in saying that it is to endure for fourteen or 
twenty-one years, and no longer. That would be a weak compromise 
between the inventor’s right and the public convenience. Nobody, 
however, pushes the claim of right to perpetuity, however logical 
that might be, because it would be intolerable to bestow a per- 
petual monopoly on any portion of human thought. There are 
even some classes of ideas resulting in important benefits to mankind 
for which patents are neither sought nor granted. In some countries, 
fot example, medicines cannot be patented, because it is thought that 
inventions relating to human suffering should not be limited by 
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monopoly. English law does not make this exception, but public 
opinion, which often equals the force of law, operates in this direction, 
Thus Jenner would have been much condemned by public sentiment, 
had he patented the use of vaccine virus as a protection against 
smali-pox ; and Simpson would have been classed as an enemy instead 
of a benefactor to mankind, if he had restricted the use of chloroform 
in the alleviation of animal suffering by patenting its application. 
Yet both of these discoverers have done as much for the human race as 
any hundred patentees since the time when James the First excepted 
inventions from the statute against monopolies. In cases of this kind 
an overpowering public sentiment demands that such discoveries 
should be common property of the world. 

The question of an inherent property in ideas becomes still more 
complicated when we try to separate the material embodiment of 
the idea as applied by a discoverer and an inventor. The discoverer 
of some law or principle of fruitful application is a far greater bene- 
factor to the human race than the inventor, who makes a single ap- 
plication of it to an industrial use, and yet the law protects the latter, 
but gives no benefit to the former. It is true that every scientific 
discovery is simply an addition to the common stream of knowledge 
which has its sources far back in the history of the human race. This 
common stream, however, may be running through waste land, and 
adding little to its fertility. All that is wanted is that some one 
should cut channels so that the land may be irrigated and rendered 
productive. Noone could grudge that the owner of the land, into 
which the channels are cut, should receive the fertilising waters of 
the common stream of discovery; but the patent law goes much 
beyond this. It says that no one higher up or lower down in 
the stream shall construct similar channels for a period of fourteen 
years. True it is that only the form of the channel is claimed, but 
it is extremely difficult to be satisfied that the channel is cut in a 
distinct and original fashion. To abandon metaphor, it is well 
known that no single discovery or invention is complete in itself, for 
it is always a development or natural growth of many preceding 
discoveries and inventions. Neither discovery nor invention possesses 
the faculty of Minerva to start full-grown and panoplied in armour 
from the brain of Jupiter. Their birth is from a germ, and their 
growth a consequence of accretive organisation in which all nature 
around plays its part. Evenas regards the best recognised invention, 
it is extremely difficult to define who is ‘ the true and first inventor’ 
of any manufacturing operation contemplated in the original Patent 
Act of James the First. Inventions, when they do arise, are answers to 
demands already formulated by a public want. This want sets many 
minds in action in order to supply it, and the patentee has perhaps 
only the start of other inventors by a few hours, days, weeks, or 
months. The tree of knowledge has put forth abundant blossom, 
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and in due time produces fruit which in the ordinary course would 
ripen for common use ; but one man detects the first apple which is 
ripe, and the patent law says that nobody else shall pluck apples from 
the tree without paying the man who pulled the first apple and 
proved its maturity. 

The difficulty of admitting an abstract right to inventors in the 
property of an idea is that there can be no inherent right to monopoly 
for invention that is not equally a right for discoverers, whose dis- 
coveries are far more fruitful to mankind than inventions. Let us 
illustrate this by a case. 

Some thirty years ago, I had the pleasure of making a tour in 
England and Scotland with some very agreeible travelling com- 
panions, among whom were Baron Liebig, Dean Buckland, and Pro- 
fessor Daubeny. Shortly before our tour, Buckland had proved that 
certain nodules found in both secondary and tertiary strata were 
really the fossil exuvie of ancient reptiles, and he took us to see this 
fossil dung in situ. During our inspection of the coprolites, Liebig 
suggested that they might still preserve the valuable bone earth or 
phosphate of lime of ordinary dung, and if so he prophesied that the 
time would come when England would enrich her fields with the 
fossil dung of the old saurians. Subsequent analysis in my laboratory 
proved the correctness of this idea. Some time before this occurrence, 
Liebig had shown how bone earth might be made a soluble manure 
by mixing it with sulphuric acid. Of course it was a mere childish 
extension of the idea that the same thing would do for the bone 
earth in coprolites. The coprolites of commerce consist of two 
kinds, those which are really intestinal excretions from extinct animals, 
and others which seem to be mere mineral accretions without any 
immediate animal origin. The manure manufacturers patented the 
preparation of these by sulphuric acid, and held a monopoly for four- 
teen years. The application of the idea could scarcely be called the 
slightest advance on the knowledge given as common property to the 
world by Liebig, and yet agriculture was taxed for fourteen years by 
an abstraction from common right. The original discoverer, Baron 
Liebig, who had given to the world every idea which we yet possess 
on the subject, was left unrewarded, while the manufacturer who 
made a petty and obvious application of his conceptions is allowed to 
abstract a portion of the philosopher’s discoveries from common right. 
The advocates of patent right would contend that the patent in this 
case was just, because a new material was brought into productive 
use. But the law is very uncertain in admitting this as a claim. 
There is a celebrated case in point. When madder is treated with 
sulphuric acid, it produces commercial garancin, a body of high 
tinctorial power. Some one found out that fresh madder was not 
the only material required for this purpose, but that the spent or 
exhausted madder of the dyeing baths might be converted into an 
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inferior garancin by a like process. Here wasa great economy. Spent 
madder was a waste product, which accumulated in great heaps in 
calico print works, and it was possible to convert these heaps into a 
commercial utility. But the same law, which upheld the application 
of sulphuric acid from modern bone earth to fossil bone earth, denied 
the application of sulphuric acid from fresh madder to waste madder, 
and the patent was abrogated. Generally, however, the law looks 
with favour upon any even the most obvious application of a scientific 
discovery, but leaves unregarded the discoverer, who has to content 
himself with a tardy public gratitude. This is strikingly the case 
when the application leads to large and momentous consequences, 
The fundamental scientific laws which laid the foundation of modern 
telegraphy were determined by a Danish philosopher Oersted, a 
Swiss philosopher De la Rive, and our English philosopher Faraday. 
After their discoveries, various men began to apply them to useful 
purposes, such as electrotype and telegraphy. The semaphore 
was then, weather permitting, waving its cumbrous arms and re- 
peating its sluggish messages from station to station. The patents 
which now appeared in quick succession to apply electricity to 
telegraphy have been among the most legitimate illustrations of the 
uses and purposes of patents, and yet how small has been their benefit 
to mankind compared with the original discoveries of the illustrious 
philosophers which ledto them! The applications are indeed impor- 
tant, but they are an offshoot from the discoveries, and are confined to 
a single purpose, while the latter are universal and endure for all time; 
and yet the law recognises only the inventors, but apportions no part 
of the benefits to the discoverers. It cannot then be contended that 
there is an inherent right of property in an idea when it is transformed 
into material embodiment by an industrial application, unless the 
admission is extended to the discoverer of the law upon which it is 
based as well as to the inventor. 

The ardent advocates of patent rights urge the existence of copy- 
right among authors as an admission of property in ideas. There is 
no doubt a similarity in the claim, but there is an essential difference 
in its bearings on public interest. The adjunct of the word ‘right’ 
to the word ‘copy’ begs the question on the ground of principle, and 
might tempt us to showthat expediencyeven in this case governs the law 
as much as in the case of patents. But there is an essential distinction in 
the working of copyright and patent law. I may take out of a book any 
principle or idea of an author and use it as much as I like for my 
own and neighbours’ advantage. This I cannot do with the patented 
idea or principle of an inventor. If this difference did not exist, the 
monopoly of thought by copyright would be more intolerable than 
the abstraction of a portion of knowledge from the common fund by 
patent. Let me take an instance in point. Pascal was a voluminous 
writer over a broad region of human thought, and possessed copyright 
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of his works, though that fact did not prevent mankind from bene- 
fiting by his ideas when they were applicable to any particular 
subject under discussion. His keen and merciless attacks on the 
Jesuits were much used even in our Parliament, when we had to 
combat with despotism and concealed papal aggression. In fact, the 
more that Pascal’s ideas were used for such purposes, the greater 
must have been the satisfaction of the author. Now Pascal invented 
as well as wrote, and is said to be the inventor of our modern form 
of the ordinary wheelbarrow. I do not know that he ever patented 
it, but let us assume for the sake of argument that he did. All parts of 
the wheelbarrow—the box, handles, feet, and wheel—were old, but the 
combination was new and therefore patentable as being a novel utility. 
But Pascal’s wheelbarrow and Pascal’s books were in a totally different 
position as regards the public. From his book any one could freely 
extract and diffuse his ideas for public use, but the wheelbarrow could 
not be used on a single occasion or for the most trivial purpose with- 
out the payment of a royalty. The book and the wheelbarrow are un- 
doubted property because the law has made them so, but the public 
have a much freer use of the one than of the other. The difference be- 
tween the copyright and the patent is that between two estates, where 
the owner of one throws his park freely open for public use, while 
the owner of the other charges a shilling every time that you enter his 
grounds, 

The basis of the present law is the assumption of the ancient right 
of the sovereign to grant monopolies. It is true that the democratic 
power developed in coufrts of law has somewhat altered this original 
conception of the grant, but at the same time it has knocked away 
some of the ancient safeguards against abuse. Originally patents 
were only to be given ‘if they be not contrary to the law, nor 
mischievous to the State, by raising prices of commodities at home, 
or hurt of trade, or generally inconvenient.’ All these conditions a 
king might make when he granted a monopoly out of his own good 
will and pleasure; but when the courts of law had to interpret these 
conditions, they gradually began to consider the patent as a right 
and not as a privilege. From the restrictions in the original Act 
(21 Jac. I. c. iii.) it is clear the State thought that patents could 
be worked so as to cheapen and not raise the price of commodi- 
ties, and I am inclined to think that this is the chief justification 
of a patent law even now. It is quite true that patents act as a tax 
upon manufactures, but the incidence of this tax is peculiar in the 
mode of levying and in the effects produced by it. The tax when 
rightly applied does not act in raising the price of a commodity as an 
ordinary protective tax does. Thus a duty upon corn necessarily raises 
the price of corn. But a small tax upon an igwention for a declara- 
tion of its methods may actually cheapen the commodity to the 
public, inasmuch as the patent tells all the difficulties which have 
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been surmounted, often at a great cost, before the manufacture 
became successful. If this information were concealed, a hundred 
manufacturers might spend capital in trial and errors in order to 
attain the requisite experience, while, in the case of a patent, it 
suffices that one man should do this for the public, and charge other 
manufacturers a small royalty for giving to them the experiences of 
his successful venture. The question, then, for the State to consider, 
is whether it is best to let the capital of the hundred men be spent, 
or to impose upon them a small tax to recoup the one man who 
has succeeded. Experience has decided in the affirmative, and 
has changed the theoretical objections against patent right to an 
admission that the price of commodities may be actually lessened by 
the purchase of experience through the imposition of a tax in the 
shape of royalties. 

A second reason on the ground of expediency is important. It 
is the interest of the patentee to push his invention and force im- 
provements in manufacture. A manufacturer who has invested capital 
in existing machinery is willing to let production rest upon his ex- 
isting appliances, but generally does not push new improvements, 
unless he has the spur of competition. The patentee is the man who 
drives the spur home into the flanks of manufacture. It is his 
interest to introduce novelties and to force improvements. Generally, 
indeed, substantial improvements come from the outside and not from 
the inside. It is the same in manufactures as in political reforms. 
The cry for the extension of the suffrage did not arise among the 
working classes, but from those above who recognised an injustice. 
So the introduction of improvements into productive industry is 
generally due to intelligent outsiders who are not bound to run in 
beaten tracks. Watt, who effected such vast improvements in the 
steam-engine, was a maker of mathematical instruments ; Arkwright, 
the inventor of the ‘water twist,’ was a barber; Neilson, who intro- 
duced the hot blast into iron furnaces, was the manager of gas 
works; Cartwright, the inventor of the power loom, was a parson; 
Wheatstone, the great inventor in telegraphs, was a musical instrument 
maker ; Young, who has founded the largest chemical industry of 
modern times, was a carpenter. These examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely ; but they all show that an independent mind is favour- 
able to invention, and is often necessary to put aside the routine of 
existing processes. Railways, for instance, would rarely reconstruct 
their signals or apply new and efficient brakes of their own motion. 
They require to be stimulated to change by inventors. In like man- 
ner Government would never have replaced their old wooden frigates 
if inventors had not brought out new cannon of great power. Modern 
changes in naval warfare have been due to competition among inventors 
for the attack and defence. The personal interest of the inventor 
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is thus a great power to introduce and even to force novelties into 
existing processes. This benefit on a large scale is absent in countries 
like Holland and Switzerland which possess no patent laws, and in 
Prussia where patents are rarely given. The best improvements of 
manufacture, though open to all, are rarely used, because it is no 
one’s interest to push them, while manufacturers are careless to sub- 
stitute novelties for their regular methods. Germany has felt this evil 
to be so serious, that, notwithstanding the famous condemnatory memo- 
randum of Bismarck against patents, she has at this moment a new 
and liberal patent law before her Chambers. In fact, public opinion 
in favour of patents has changed not only in England, but among 
nations generally ; and we have arrived at a general conclusion that, 
whatever logic and reason may decide in the abstract, expediency is 
too strong in the concrete. For experience has abundantly proved 
that manufacturers become sluggish without a stimulus applied by 
inventors. The former are content to go on without change; but 
there are two bodies who have great interest in promoting it—the 
public and inventors—and the problem is how to unite them in a 


common interest. 

England is the last country that could afford to make any ex- 
periment which might diminish the inventive faculty of her industrial 
population. It is quite true that invention flourished long before 
protection was extended to it. In ancient Egypt what marvels of 


inventive industry are stili found in her remains! Engineering, 
architecture, hydraulics, metallurgy, glass-blowing, pottery, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, all flourished among the ancient Egyptians. If 
invention were not marked among Greeks and Romans, we must re- 
collect that where war is the occupation of the free, and labour is 
relegated to the mechanical operations of a servile class, invention 
must become stagnant. Machines do not invent machines; and slaves 
as mere machines cannot be inventive. But as slavery faded away, 
and light penetrated the darkness of the Middle Ages, the inventive 
faculty received a great development. Even two centuries before the 
patent law of James the First, the art of printing, paper, guns, watches, 
telescopes, wire-drawing machines, table-forks, knitting needles, horse- 
shoes, and glass mirrors had been invented. If this beso, the question 
may be asked, what need is there now of a patent law? The answer 
is obvious, that England has no other source of wealth than the 
industry of her people. Her land is insufficient to feed half her 
population, and their means of support must be found in an active 
development of industry. Improved means of communication by land 
and sea have reduced the raw materials of manufacture to be the 
lowest factor of production, and competition among nations is now a 
competition of intellect and not of local advantages. When the 
patent law was passed in 1624, Manchester was a hamlet surrounded 
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by an undrained moss, and Birmingham was a village on the top of a 
bleak hill. The machinery which since then has added so largely 
to production has filled these towns with teeming populations, and 
they can only be supported by renewed inventions which will retain 
the superiority of England in the growing active competition of the 
world, Though previous to the patent laws important inventions, 
such as those we have mentioned, were made, they are as nothing 
compared to the triumphs of industry in modern times. There is no 
leisure now to let invention flow on in a sluggish stream, as it would 
undoubtedly do whether there were patent laws or not. Prizes in the 
form of rewards for successful venture must be offered to all who have 
inventive faculties, in order that there may be a constant effort for 
improvement and progress. These prizes are the royalties for suc- 
cessful patents, and expediency is their justification. But if expediency 
be the chief reason for granting monopolies to invention, we have 
a right to consider with what limitations patents should be given in 
the public interest. 

The bill before the House is founded on the necessity of protecting 
public interests while it accords private monopolies to inventors, and 
it is well that we should examine its guiding principles. These are 
that only good and substantial patents should be encouraged, but 
that bad and frivolous ones should be repressed. The latter are to be 
sifted out. by examiners, and the worthy patents are to be tested by 
their utility and by an increasing money payment as evidence that 
there is a practical interest to keep them upon the roll. The bill 
also compels the inventor to supply the public with the products of 
his invention, or to grant licenses within a moderate time and at 
reasonable rates. Patentees object to this condition of use. They 
contend that there are very few ‘dog in the manger’ patents, and 
that no one has a right to dictate the use of property. For example, 
aman may cultivate his fields as he likes, and even leave por- 
tions of them in fallow, without interference from the State. But 
patents, as we have shown, are not property in this sense. If they 
stand in the way of human progress, they are altogether indefensible. 
It is only by the right of use that the public can receive the benefit 
which is the justification of the monopoly. On the whole, then, 
the principles of the bill appear to be fair conditions in the 
interests of the public, though, by the manner in which they are 
applied in the bill, poor inventors may be much discouraged, and rich 
capitalists may chiefly benefit by the new legislation. This is a great 
merit in the eyes of rich manufacturers. A celebrated inventor said 
to me a few days ago, ‘No patent is worth anything unless 20,000/. 
have been sunk in its preliminary stages.’ The bill now before the 
House may give us well-tested patents of this description, but it may, 
on the other hand, unduly restrict invention. I have written enough 
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to show that I do not desire to see the ground cumbered with useless 
inventions which trip up ordinary wayfarers in the field of in- 
dustry. But I think that it is no improvement of patent law to 
contruct a system which has a tendency to repress invention among 
the poor, and only to stimulate it among the rich. Nevertheless, the 
bill certainly offers new and important advantages to the inventor, 
for it lengthens by nine months the period of preliminary protection 
before the final specification is made; it cheapens patents in the 
early stages, and it extends proved patents from fourteen to twenty- 
one years. Against these advantages are the disadvantages. First, 
the bill complicates procedure, and it enforces examination as to 
subject-matter and novelty by a machinery which must inevitably 
prove incompetent. Both these blots may be considered together. 
There are, as we have shown, two interests to protect—the interests 
of the inventor and of the public. In the case of a good patent 
these interests are identical, but in a useless patent they are anta- 
gonistic. When the public travel along a road, it is useful to have 
steps cut to shorten a hill or to escape an obstacle; but it is positively 
pernicious to find the road strewn with lumbering obstacles, which 
trip up the traveller and cause unnecessary hindrance to his progress. 
The previous examination of patents for novelty and utility is 
intended to prevent these hindrances, and has been recommended by 
a Royal Commission, by a Select Committee, and by the International 
Congress of Vienna. The weight of authority is therefore strongly 
in its favour. But examination may be conducted in a spirit hostile 
to the inventor, as is done in Prussia, or in a spirit of instruction 
and friendliness, as in America. There are to be six examiners 
under the new bill; in America there used to be a hundred, and now 
there are eighty-five! It is quite impossible that six examiners can 
cover the field of a thorough investigation of 5,000 patents yearly. 
The results of their examination if hostile, after a reference to the 
law officers and appeal to the Chancellor, are to be final; and the 
expense of this procedure, with the certainty that six men cannot 
bring the knowledge of experts to bear upon inventions, will much 
discourage the poor class of inventors. According to the bill the 
examiners are to act in rotation, and the result of this would be that 
the man versed in clocks might have to decide on a chemical patent, 
and the refuser of a patent this week might be the passer of a like 
patent in the following week. The examiners should consist of a 
sufficient number of experts on each subject, paid for each report, and 
not of a few men professing universal knowledge, which, in the 
present state of science, it is impossible for them to possess. If the 
experts be lawyers they cannot be mechanicians and chemists, and if 
they be the latter they cannot be good lawyers. A responsible and 
properly paid Commission of Patents could easily obtain the knowe 
¥2 
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ledge’ of experts by an adequate remuneration. The inadequate 
provisions of the bill as to examination have led to the suggestion 
that, if it were not prohibitory but instructional, the poor inventor 
would gladly receive the knowledge and advice of the examiners to 
guide him in coming to a decision as to novelty and utility. It is 
contended that an examination of the authorities cited to prove that his 
invention was neither novel nor useful, would in nine cases out of ten 
induce the inventor to withdraw his proposal, with a grateful feeling 
to the State for having saved him from further expense. If he still 
persisted in carrying his patent to completion, the unfavourable 
opinion of the examiners should be recorded on the patent, and 
would be strong evidence against him in future proceedings. It 
would only be in case of a strong conviction of originality that a 
patentee would go forward in the case of a hostile record. And we 
know of important cases where actual prohibition has acted inju- 
riously. Bessemer’s process for blowing air into molten iron and 
Giffard’s injector were refused in Prussia on the ground of want of 
novelty, and yet have proved vastly important inventions. The 
enrolment of a patent, after all, can scarcely be called in a strict 
sense a secure monopoly, but is only a presumptive right of property, 
for the State does not defend it or give any special privileges for 
its protection. Still, it would be illogical to grant a presumptive 
monopoly when you record upon the register that the claim is neither 
one of novelty nor of utility. It is true that ifa few bad patents 
did get on the register through the pertinacity of obstinate men, 
the rising scale of fees would soon cause them to disappear if useless. 
Even.now the average life of a patent is said to be only 34 years; 
and, with a little adjustment of the proposed scale of fees, bad 
and useless patents would soon disappear from the record. There is 
a good deal of plausibility in this reasoning, but it is not conclusive. 
The new Jaw is much in favour of the inventor, who ought in return 
to give fair concessions to public interests. The weight of all autho- 
rity supports a system of preliminary examination which, to be of 
any public use, ought to be conclusive. But both the public and 
the inventor have a right to demand an adequate tribunal in the first 
instance, so that they may trust its competency and fairness. This 
the bill does not provide, though it may be modified to meet this 
want. The patent revenue ought, moreover, to be used not merely to 
swell the Consolidated Fund, but to promote invention. It now 
amounts to about 90,000/. per annum, and is little applied to the 
public advantage. Patent libraries to consult, and patent museums 
of an efficient kind, not only in London but in our chief indus- 
trial towns, to show preceding inventions, ought to be provided, if 
invention is to be stimulated and not strangled by new patent 
laws. A museum and library, indeed, exist in London, but on a 
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scale little commensurate with their importance, and are miserably 
inferior to the museums of industrial inventions in France and 
America. 

The new Patent Bill, while it provides for the extension of new 
patents from fourteen to twenty-one years, strangely omits to make 
provisions for the extension of existing patents for a further period of 
seven years. This would be clearly necessary when they are brought 
under the same conditions as to license and payment as those under 
the new bill. It would be a singular injustice that good and effective 
patents now in existence should have a term of life one-third shorter 
than the more fortunate ones taken out after the present year. On 
the whole, it will be seen that the bill before Parliament is founded 
on good conceptions of public interest, and requires only certain 
modifications to render it a valuable measure. It adopts the right 
principle that patents should not be considered in relation to any 
indefeasible right which the inventor possesses; for the State has no 
immediate interest in the individual patentee, but it has an interest 
in the public, and it is only when these interests are common that 
the State ought to give privileges to the former. 

I have made no allusion to the views of those who think that 
patents should not be given at all, but that the State should recom- 
pense inventors by honoursand pecuniary rewards. The experience of 
State rewards for inventions is melancholy in the extreme. It is true 
that there are a few instances in which such a man as Crompton, the 
inventor of the spinning mule, got 5,000/. as a wholly insufficient 
recompense when some five or six millions of spindles were enriching 
the country; but there are other records of large over-payments for 
the most trivial and useless inventions. Take, for instance, another 
reward of 5,000/., given to Mr. Steven, in 1739, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Royal Commission, consisting of an archbishop, ten bishops, 
the Lord Chancellor, three Secretaries of State, five peers, and ten 
men of science. The reward was for a remedy to cure gravel, and the 
remedy proved to consist of three items—a powder, a pill, and a 
decoction. The powder was made of pounded egg-shells and snail- 
shells; the pill of egg-shells, soap, and honey; the decoction of soap 
and ‘swines cresses.’ The Government is an unfit tribunal to assess 
public rewards, which never could be so efficient as the results of 
commercial success. As to paying in honours, the time is past when 
that would be accepted as a discharge for public work in relation to 
industry or science. The State has unwisely limited these honours 
to combatant and more lately to civil services, while the victors of 
peaceful struggles in science and industry have lost their apprecia- 
tion of them. At one time the sovereign was the fountain of 
honour to all, and three letters of the alphabet, with a few inches 
or a yard or two of riband, was taken as payment in full for much 
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service rendered to the State. But by the exclusive policy of the 
Government, in denying honours to scientific and industrial achieve- 
ments, the fountain of honour which used to spring from the throne 
has become dried up, and both discoverers and inventors have 
learned to prefer the democratic letters ‘F.R.S.’ to the more royal 


letters ‘ K.C.B.’ 
Lyon PLAYFAIR. 





SHAKSPEARIAN NOTES. 


No. 1. 
THE THIRD MURDERER IN ‘MACBETH.’ 


THERE have been various theories and much discussion among students 
of Shakspeare as to the Third Murderer in Macbeth. It haseven been 
maintained that Macbeth himself was the man, and that only upon 
this assumption can the difficulties attending the character be solved. 
Anyone curious to follow out that suggestion will find it discussed 
in Notes and Queries for September 11 and November 13, 1869. 

A theory on this subject has struck me, which has not, so far as I 
am aware, been hitherto advanced. 

The stage directions in Macbeth concerning one particular cha- 
racter (who, curiously enough, is not mentioned in the dramatis 


persone of any edition which I bear in mind) are minute, and I 
believe that, where such directions are so particularly given by 
Shakspeare, they are for a purpose, because he is generally careless 
about those matters, and leaves them, as it were, for the actors to 


carry out. 
This character is described simply as ‘an Attendant,’ and what I 


wish to contend is that this ‘ Attendant’ is the Third Murderer. 

My reasons are as follows :—Macbeth utters what little he does say 
to this attendant in a tone of marked contempt—strangely suggestive, 
to my mind, of his being some wretched creature who was entirely in 
Macbeth’s power—not an ordinary servant, but one whom he might 
use as a tool, and who had no courage to disobey or withstand him. 

Supposing this to have been the case, such a servant (from what- 
ever causes), in such a state of moral bondage to his master, would be 
just the man employed upon the work of watching without ‘the 
palace gate’ for the two murderers whose services he had, by Mac- 
beth’s orders, secured. 

He need not have known the precise object of their interview 
with Macbeth, and I think it was probable, from the action of the 
scene, that he was not told of it until after Macbeth’s conversation 
(act iii. sc. 1) with the two murderers, at the conclusion of which, I 
infer, he was eommanded to watch them. 

Now the stage direction in act iii. se. 1 is: * Exeunt all but 
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Macbeth and an Attendant.’ With a confidential servant, this is just 
what might happen without exciting notice. 
The words are : 


Macb. Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 


Our pleasure ? 
Attend, They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 


Mach, Bring them before us. 

The tone of contempt is obvious, and also the fact that this 
attendant had been taken, to a certain extent, into his master’s con- 
fidence, with a sort of careless assurance of his secrecy. We learn 
that he has been just now on the watch for the two men, and presume 
that he had conducted them to Macbeth the day before. 

The next direction is: * Re-enter Attendant with Two Murderers ;’ 
when Macbeth says to him, in the same tone and manner, 


Now go to the door and stay there till we call. 


The attendant then retires, and is not recalled by Macbeth; but 
the action which I am about to suggest, and which the text fully 
warrants, would, if carried out, afford the opportunity for Macbeth to 
communicate to him the undertaking of the two murderers, and give 
him instructions to follow and observe them. If the attendant left 
the chamber by one door (‘ Now go to the door and stay there till 


we call’) and the murderers by another, and if Macbeth used the 
former egress, the suggestion would be that at this moment, while 
he kept the murderers waiting, and in expectation of seeing him 
again ( I’ll call upon you straight—abide within’), he went after the 
attendant and gave him his instructions. 

By this device Macbeth gains the object which he has been seek- 
ing. He secures to himself a check upon the two murderers in the 
person of this attendant, who is made an accomplice, and whose lips 
are sealed. A very slight and legitimate change in the accepted stage- 
business would make all this stratagem clear to the audience, and it 
fits in with my theory that the attendant was a trusty, and not a 
common, servant. Had he been otherwise, the most momentous and 
secret transaction of the play would never have been committed to 
him. 

Coming now to the murder of Banquo (act iii. se. 3), we find that 
the words prove that one man is a stranger to the other two, at any 
rate so far as his privity to the enterprise is concerned. But the 
manner in which the Second Murderer satisfies the First that the new- 
comer need not be mistrusted strengthens my theory. For either the 
Second Murderer did not recognise the stranger at all, owing to the 
darkness of the night, and so distrusted him until he had delivered his 
credentials in shape of his intimate acquaintance with the whole place 
and scheme, or else perhaps they did recognise him as the attendant 
whom they had seen before; in which case also they would have been 
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chary of confiding in him, as they had received from Macbeth no in- 
structions to trust him inthis matter. Indeed the instant reply of the 
Second Murderer, in order to allay the fears and misgivings expressed 
by the First, would favour the assumption that the stranger was a 
man they already knew, and who, up to a certain point at all events, 
was aware of their project. His further knowledge of the matter 
would be less surprising to them than if shown by anybody else, and 
he would thus be more easily taken into comradeship. Except upon 
the theory that they had seen or known something of him previously, 
they would hardly be likely so soon to accept his mere word. 


Enter Three Murderers, 

lst Mur. But who bid thee join us? 

3rd Mur. Macbeth. 

2nd Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. 

Ist Mur. Then stand with us. 

3rd Mur. Hark! I hear horses. 

Ban. (within.) Give us a light there, hoa! 

2nd Mur. Then ’tis he; the rest 
That are within the note of expectation, 
Already are i’ the court. 

lst Mur. His horses go about. 

3rd Mur. Almost a mile; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make tt their walk. 

2nd Mur. A light! A light! 

3rd Mur. ’Tis he! 


The exact familiarity which the Third Murderer shows with the 
surroundings of the palace and the readiness with which his infor- 
mation is accepted by the others, suggest that he must have been 
somebody quite conversant with the palace usages and approaches. 
This familiar knowledge may very well have been another reason in 
Macbeth’s mind for connecting his attendant with the deed, if only 
by an after-thought, lest it might fail through the ignorance of the 
strangers as to the spot where they should post themselves, and other 
necessary precautions. 

My theory would account for this familiar acquaintance with the 
locality on the part of the Third Murderer without recourse to any 
such violent improbability as that the Third Murderer was Macbeth 
himself. 

It may now be considered what a difference in the usual arrange- 
ment of the banquet scene this supposition would make. We have 
no knowledge that it may not have been originally acted upon in 
the manner which I will briefly describe. 

Think of the effect of the First Murderer being brought to the 
banquet-room by the attendant, and the latter standing by during the 
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ghastly recital of the murder. If this expedient were adopted, there 
would be no intrinsic absurdity in the appearance of the strange 
man at the feast. He might come there with a secrecy the more 
effectual because of its apparent openness, for he would be in the 
company of one of Macbeth’s chief retainers, with whom many of 
the guests were familiar, and with whom he might naturally, even 
at such a time, be obliged to speak aside a few words on some urgent 
and private matter. The conversation so conducted, even under the 
eyes, and only just out of earshot, of the whole company, might and 
would be no violation of probability, and need attract no special 
notice from the guests, even though the deadliest secret were clothed 
under the audacious but complete and natural disguise. But the 
effect upon the audience would be widely different from that of the 
present almost unmanageable tradition, which necessitates an im- 
probability so absurd as almost, if not quite, to render ridiculous what 
might be one of the most thrilling horrors of the tragedy. 


Henry Irvine. 
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A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM.’ 








THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 







SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 











Many persons regard everything which tends to discredit theo- 

logy with disapprobation, because they think that all such specula- 
tions must endanger morality as well. Others assert that morality 
has a basis of its own in human nature, and that, even if all theo- 
logical belief were exploded, morality would remain unaffected. 

My own view is that each party is to a considerable extent right, 
but that the true practical inference is often neglected. 

Understanding by the theology of an age or country the theory 
of the universe generally accepted then and there, and by its morality 
the rules of life then and there commonly regarded as binding, it 
seems to me extravagant to say that the one does not influence the 
other. The difference between living in a country where the esta- 
blished theory is that existence is an evil, and annihilation the highest 
good, and living in a country where the established theory is that the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the round world and they 
that dwell therein, has surely a good deal to do with the other differ- 
ences which distinguish Englishmen from Buddhists. 

Even if it be said that such differences are merely a way of ex- 
pressing the result of a difference of temperament and constitution 
otherwise caused, this does not diminish the effect of a belief in the 
truth of the theory. Kali, Bhowanee, and other malevolent deities 
worshipped in India are probably phantoms engendered by fear work- 

























? A certain number of gentlemen have consented to discuss from time to time, 
under this title, questions of interest and importance. Each writer will have seen 
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of reply or summing-up at the end. The present discussion will be continued and 
concluded in the May number of the Review.—EDITOR Nineteenth Century. 
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ing on a rank fancy; but this does not make the belief in their real 
existence less influential in those who hold it. A man who cuts off 
the end of his tongue to propitiate Kali would let it alone if he ceased 
to believe in her existence, though the temper of mind which created 
her might still remain, and show itself in other ways. 

The belief that the course of the world is ordered by a good God, 
that right and wrong are in the nature of a divine law, that this 
world is a place of trial, and part only of a wider existence—in a word, 
the belief in God and a future state—may be accounted for in various 
ways. Now that in this country (to go no further) the vast majority 
of people believe these doctrines to be true in fact just as they 
believe it to be true in fact that ships and carriages can be driven by 
steam, and that their conduct is in innumerable instances as distinctly 
influenced by the one belief as by the other, appear to me to be pro- 
positions too plain to be proved. 

On the other hand, it seems at least equally evident that morality 
has a basis of its own quite independent of all theology whatever. It 
is difficult to imagine any doctrine about theology which has not 
prevailed at some time or place ; but no one ever heard of men living 
together without some rules of life—that is, without some sort of 
morality. Given human action and human passion, and a vast 
number of people all acting and feeling, moral rules of conduct 
of some sort are a necessary consequence. The destruction of 
religion would, I think, involve a moral revolution; but it would 
no more destroy morality than a political revolution destroys law. It 
would substitute one set of moral rules and sentiments for another, 
just as the establishment of Christianity and Mohammedanism did 
when they superseded various forms of paganism. 

It would be scarcely worth while to write down these common- 
places, if it were not for the sake of the practical inference. It is 
that theology and morality ought to stand to each other in precisely 
the same relation as facts and legislation. 

No one would propose to support by artificial means a law passed 
under a mistake, for fear it should have to be altered. To say that 
the truth of a theological doctrine must not be questioned, lest the 
discovery of its falsehood should produce a bad moral effect, is in 
principle precisely the same thing. It is at least as unlikely that 
false theology should produce good morals as that legislation based 
on a mistaken view of facts should work well in practice. 

I will give two illustrations of this—any number might be given. 
Suicide is commonly regarded as wrong; and this moral doctrine is 
defended on theological grounds, which are summed up in the old 
saying that the soldier must not leave his post till he is relieved. I 
will not inquire whether any other argument can be produced forbid- 
ding suicide to a person labouring under a disease which converts his 
whole life into one long scene of excruciating agony, and which must 
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kill him in the course of a few useless months, during which he is a 
source of misery, and perhaps danger, to his nearest and dearest friends. 
I confine myself to saying that, if it could be shown that there is no 
reason to suppose that God has in fact forbidden such an act, its 
morality might be discussed and decided upon on different grounds 
from those on which it must be considered and decided upon on the 
opposite hypothesis. 

Take again the law of marriage. Suppose a man’s wife is hope- 
lessly insane—ought he to be allowed to marry again? Ought divorce 
to be permitted in any case? These questions will be discussed in a 
very different spirit, though it is possible that they might be answered 
in the same way, by persons who do and by persons who do not believe 
in sacraments, and that marriage is a sacrament. 

Now let us suppose for the sake of argument that it could be 
shown that if all theological considerations were set aside, it would be 
desirable that a person dying of cancer should be permitted to commit 
suicide, and that a man whose wife was incurably mad should be 
allowed to marry again; and that on the other hand, if theological 
considerations were taken into account, the opposite was desirable. 
Upon these suppositions the question whether the theological beliefs 
which make the difference are beneficial or not will depend on the 
question whether they are true or not. Applied generally, this shows 
that the support which an existing creed gives to an existing system 
of morals is irrelevant to its truth, and that the question whether a 
given system of morals is good or bad cannot be fully determined 
until after the determination of the question whether the theology 
on which it rests is true or false. The morality is good if it is 
founded on a true estimate ef the consequences of human actions. 
But if it is founded on a false theology, it is founded on a false esti- 
mate of the consequences of human actions ; and, so far as that is the 
case, it cannot be good; and the circumstance that it is supported by 
the theology to which it refers is an argument against, and not in 
favour of, that theology. 


LORD SELBORNE. 


I begin by observing that (putting special cases aside, and 
looking at the question in a general way) morality has not flourished, 
amongst either civilised or uncivilised men, when religious belief 
has been generally lost, or utterly debased. Not to dwell upon the 
case of savage races, the modern Hindoos and Chinese have long been 
civilised, but are certainly not moral; nor can anything worse be 
conceived than the morality of the Greeks and Romans, at the height 
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of their civilisation. The morality of the Romans, in the old re. 
publican times when they knew nothing of Greek philosophy, was 
praised by Polybius, who connected it directly, and emphatically, 
with the influence among them of religious belief. After their intel- 
lectual cultivation had taken its tone from the irreligious or agnostic 
materialism of Epicurus (hardly distinguishable, I think, from that 
sort of philosophy which some persons think destined to supplant 
religious belief in the present day), their morality became what is 
described in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans and in 
the Satires of Juvenal; nor does it seem to have been worse than 
that of the other civilised races on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
over whom, at the same time, religion had equally lost its influence. 

On the other hand, it seems to me certain, as an historical fact, 

that the place which the principles of love and benevolence, hu- 
mility and self-abnegation, have assumed in the morality of Christian 
nations (with a wide-spreading influence which has been advancing 
till the present time with the growth of civilisation) is specifically 
due to Christianity. To Christianity are specifically due (1) our 
respect for human life, which condemns suicide, infanticide, political 
assassination, and I might almost say homicide generally, in a way 
previously unknown, and still unknown where Christianity does not 
prevail; (2) our recognition of such moral and spiritual relations 
between man and man as are inconsistent with the degradation of 
women, and with the practice of slavery; (3) our reverence for the 
bond of marriage ; and (4) our abhorrence of some particular forms of 
vice. I do not mean to deny that traces of a state of opinion, more 
or less similar upon some of these points, are discoverable in what we 
know of the manners of some non-Christian nations; but it is histori- 
cally true to say, that the prevalence of each of these principles, as 
manifested amongst ourselves, is specifically due to Christianity. Of 
Christianity I speak in a sense inclusive of all that it derives from 
the antecedent Jewish system; of which it claims to be the true con- 
tinuation and development. 

If freedom of inquiry is not to be stopped, after the rejection of 
religious belief, it must gradually extend itself to the whole circle of 
morality: most, if not all, of which is as little capable of demonstra- 
tive proof through the evidence of the senses as any of the doctrines 
of religion. Those who reject religion will not voluntarily submit to 
moral restraints founded upon the religion which they reject, unless 
they can be placed upon some other intellectual basis, sufficiently 
cogent to themselves to resist the attractions of appetite or self- 
interest. That large part of mankind who are always too much 
under the government of their inclinations and passions will be 
quicker in drawing moral corollaries from irreligious principles than 
the philosophers by whom those principles are propounded; and the 
advanced posts of morality, in which the influence of religion cul- 
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minates, and of which the necessity may not be so evident on 
natural or social grounds, are not likely to be very strenuously 
defended by those philosophers themselves. 

If the religious foundations and sanctions of morality are given 
up, what is to-be substituted for them ? 

First ; will the modern notion of a duty to act so as may conduce 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number of men be suffi- 
cient? I think, certainly not. The ideaof duty is not, to my mind, 
practical or intelligible without religious conceptions; and this 
particular conception of duty depends entirely upon a test extrinsic, 
and not personal, to the individual—a test, too, which it is difficult 
(not to say impossible) for each individual to verify for himself ; 
though it may be verified, to their own satisfaction, by philosophical 
students of casuistry or political economy. Those motives are of 
necessity strongest which directly concern the man himself: and a 
moral principle which attempts to counteract influences operating 
directly and immediately upon the will by others which are specula- 
tive and remote, without any higher sanctions realised by and react- 
ing upon the individual, must necessarily be weak. 

But, secondly; will this idea be sufficient, if so modified as to 
present to the man the pursuit of his own happiness in this world as 
the rule of life, but teach him to discover it by observing and doing 
those things which most conduce to the happiness of men in general ? 
In this form it is older and more plausible; but the difficulties of 
making it practical are really very much the same. This doctrine, 
as Aristotle observes, depends upon a general induction: it deals 
only with general truths, and general conclusions, to which there 
are many apparent and (if there were no law of moral retribution and 
adjustment behind) many real exceptions. The foundations of a 
man’s moral character and habits must be laid in his youth; when 
(as Aristotle also says) he is inexperienced, naturally inclined to 
follow his passions, and not predisposed to accept the disquisitions of 
philosophers as proof that his own happiness will not be promoted by 
seeking it in his own way. The temperament most likely to act 
consciously on such a rule of life is not the most generous; it is 
rather that which is cold and calculating, and which values the repu- 
tation more than the reality of virtue. Upon such men, at the best, 
its influence is to establish a low standard of virtue; perhaps only 
to check and impose limits on their tendencies to vice. Over others 
it can have little or no power, except when operating in combination 
with, and subordination to, higher principles. 

Not only did the ethical systems of the ancients which were 


based upon this principle fail to make men moral, but we see itg/ 
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whom the influence of religious belief is not practically felt ;— 
exemplified, too, on points of morality of which the reasonableness 
seems most manifest. There are no virtues, I suppose, which can 
more readily be shown to be conducive to happiness, whether par- 
ticular or general, than that which the Greeks called éyxpateia, and 
that of benevolence. What can be more contrary, to both at once 
of these, than the irregular indulgence of sensual appetite at the cost 
of the permanent degradation, and almost certain misery, of human 
beings who are its instruments and victims, and of innumerable 
physical as. well as moral evils to individuals, families, and mankind 
at large? Yet how very common is this sort of immorality, even 
among cultivated men, living on good terms with society! How little 
is it reproved, how seldom restrained, except by the authority, or 
through the influence, direct or indirect, of religion! All readers of 
Horace remember the sententia dia Catonis, and I doubt whether 
non-religious opinion among ourselves is much stricter on this subject, 
though it may be less freely expressed. If it is otherwise as to some 
of the more abnormal forms of dxpacia, I have already said that this 
is specifically due to Christianity. The cultivated Greeks and 
Romans spoke and wrote lightly and familiarly of vices of which we 
do not speak at all: they regarded them, indeed, as effeminate, but 
not as infamous, and certainly did not visit them with grave social 
penalties. So tainted was their moral atmosphere, that even such 
really religious men among them as Socrates and Plato (to whom, 
however, a religion teaching morals with definiteness and authority 
was unknown) surprise us by their want of sensitiveness on these 
points, as manifested in some passages of the Socratic Dialogues. 

I will next inquire whether a sufficient rule of morality is to be 
found, when religion is set aside, in any law of our nature ;—first, 
regarding the constitution of our nature apart from—and, secondly, 
taking into account—the existence in it of a moral instinct or sense. 

If any one calls the application of right reason to human conduct 
generally, a law of our nature, from which such a rule is to be derived, 
without taking into account the moral sense—this, as it seems to me, 
would be only a different and more indefinite mode of expressing 
substantially the same theories, which have been already dealt with. 

But it may, perhaps, be suggested that laws of our nature, from 
which such a rule may be derived, are to be found in the final 
causes and purposes of the several organs and powers which exist in 
that nature; and that the use of any of those organs or powers in a 
manner aberrant from their proper causes and purposes is a breach 
of natural morality. I do not pause to inquire whether the idea of 
‘cause’ and ‘purpose,’ which is involved in such a view, can be 
verified apart from religion. But such a rule would, at best, be far 
from coextensive with the whole field of morality: some most neces- 
sary parts of a moral code (such ¢.g. as the regulation of the relations 
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between the sexes) being incapable of being deduced, with any 
approach to certainty, from the mere constitution of our nature. 
As to some of our faculties, the determination, with sufficient accuracy 
to furnish a rule of life, of their final causes and purposes, might 
involve difficult philosophical inquiries. As to others, though there 
might be no such difficulty, it is to be remembered that we have a 
complex nature, in which the forces which operate, either mechanically 
or in a way resembling the mechanical, upon the will are constantly 
in practical antagonism to the regulative faculty. The faculties of 
which the final causes are most obvious exist, not apart from, but in 
combination with, other elements of our nature which (either generally 
or often) result in tendencies to their use without any direct view to 
the fulfilment of their proper purposes. The gratification of some of 
those tendencies (such e.g. as eating and drinking for the mere 
pleasure of taste, and not for nourishment) can hardly be condemned 
as immoral, on natural grounds, unless carried so far as to overpower 
reason, or impair strength or health. When it is carried to that 
excess (as in the case of intemperance), it is still true that the origin 
of the vice has been in the natural constitution of men’s bodies, by 
which a sensible gratification has been found in its indulgence: which 
(as it seems to me) goes far to prove that this conception of a 
physical law cannot be relied upon, even in the cases to which it is 
most directly applicable, as a practical basis of morality—a view 
which is confirmed by the actual prevalence among men of that 
class of vices, even when, to all natural safeguards, is superadded the 
external influence of religion. 

When we proceed to take into account the moral instinct or sense, 
we come upon the border-ground, if not into the proper territory, of 
Religion. To a man who believes in a moral government of the 
Universe, in the distinctness of the Ego, the real man, from his 
bodily organisation, and in the doctrines of moral responsibility and 
moral adjustment ina future state, nothing can be more real, nothing 
more intelligible, than this moral instinct or sense, with its sugges- 
tions of right and wrong, of duty, guilt, and sin, and its judicial 
conscience. But, if all these postulates are denied, what is then to 
be thought of this moral instinct or sense? Why is it, on that 
hypothesis, less a mere accident of the nervous system, or of some 
other part of the bodily organisation, than the religious instinct, 
which is already supposed to be set aside, as resting upon no demon- 
strable ground? As a phenomenon, and in some sense a fact, it 
exists, just as the religious instinct does (if they be not really the 
same) ; but those principles of thought which explain away the one, 
as having no proper objective cause, and as indicative of no objective 
truth, may as easily explain away the other also. The one is not 
more susceptible of sensible and experimental demonstration than 
the other. If man were merely a higher order of the organisation of 
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matter, homogeneous with, and produced by spontaneous development 
from, inorganic substances, plants, and inferior animals, and under 
io’ responsibility to any moral intelligence greater than his own, 
what reality would there be in the conception of a moral law of 
obligation, inapplicable to all other known forms of matter, and ap- 
plicable only to man ? 

These questions are practical. Experience, on the large scale, 
shows that men who disregard the religious, cannot generally be 
trusted to pay regard to the moral, sense. A moral sense, not believed 
in, can never supply a practical foundation for morality. On the 
other hand, a moral sense, believed in, is (in reality) itself religion— 
possibly inarticulate, but religion still. Such a belief cannot exist, 
without accepting the evidence of the moral sense as equally trust- 
worthy concerning those things of which it informs us, as the 
evidence of the bodily senses is concerning those things of which 
they inform us. It is, of course, only from the impressions made 
upon our own minds that we can know anything about any of the 
subjects, either of physical, or of intellectual, or of moral sensation : 
their intrinsic nature, abstracted from those impressions, is to us, in 
each case alike, an inaccessible mystery. But belief in the sense is 
belief in the truth of the information which the sense gives to us: 
that is, that this information, if rightly apprehended, is trustworthy, 
as far as it goes; that there are objective realities corresponding 
with it. The moral sense, believed in, is not merely a possible, but I 
suppose it to be the only possible, human foundation of morality. An 
intelligent belief in the moral sense naturally takes the man beyond 
himself, to a higher source of his moral conceptions, which it really 
presupposes ; and any truths correlative to it, which are either ascer- 
tainable by the processes of reason, or capable of being otherwise 
made known, will naturally, when they become known, be recognised, 
in their proper relation to it, and cannot be rejected without doing it 
violence. Any such correlative knowledge of the higher truths (to 
the existence of which the moral sense testifies, though it does not 
fully reveal them) must enlighten, inform, and strengthen it. It is 
the office of such knowledge to answer authoritatively those questions, 
as to the real nature, the proper work, the true happiness, the true 
place in the Universe, of man, which philosophy has always been 
asking, and has never, by itself, been able to solve. It harmonises, 
aecounts for, and enforces by authoritative sanctions, the concurrent 
testimonies of the moral sense, the religious instinct, nature inter- 
preted by reason, and reason enlightened by experience. On the 
other hand, the want, and still more the rejection, of such knowledge 
(supposing it to be attainable, and true) must, in a corresponding 
degree, obscure, perplex, or discredit, the moral sense. 

I am well aware that some who seem to reject all dogmatic the- 
ology; and even the principles of natural religion, do nevertheless 
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live up to a high moral standard; just as there are too many others, 
professing (not always insincerely) to believe in religion, who do the 
reverse. ‘The moral sense never has been, and never will be, extin- 
guished among mankind; and in all ages and countries, of which 
we have any real historical knowledge, there have been conspicuous 
examples of men who have made it their rule of life. Doubtless there 
have been many more who did so, of whom we know nothing: nor is 
it unreasonable to believe that there may be many such, even among 
very degraded races. But these facts do not invalidate general con- 
clusions as to the general moral tendency of a decline of religious 
belief. Those examples of exceptional goodness have not been suffi- 
cient to prevent, or to arrest, a progressive deterioration of general 
morality, when the light of religion has been absent or obscured ; and 
the best ancient schemes of philosophy, which were founded upon 
the moral sense, failed to compete practically with that of materialism, 
which did all that was possible to destroy it. ‘ Live while we may’ 
—‘ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ’"—are natural corollaries 
from the doctrine of Epicurus; whatever more refined conceptions 
that philosopher, or any of his followers, may have propounded. 
Such will ever be the effect, in the world generally, of a popular dis- 
belief in the doctrines of immortality and retribution: not because 
the hope of rewards, or the fear of punishments, is the foundation of 
religious morality (which, to fulfil the requirements either of religion 
or of the moral sense, must ascend much higher), but because our 
nature is so constituted, that the destiny of the individual, for good 
or evil, for happiness or the reverse, is inseparably bound up with the 
moral law of his being; and because those aids and defences, which 
result from the recognition of this truth, are necessary for the ascen- 
dency of the higher over the lower elements of our nature, and for 
the education of man to virtue. A boy, whose mainsprings of right 
action are conscience and love, will not endeavour to fulfil the objects 
for which he is sent to school more selfishly, or from less worthy 
motives, when he is informed of their relation to his future life, than 
if he were left in ignorance of it ; but the knowledge of that relation, 
by making him understand the importance of the future as compared 
with the present, and the meaning and reasonableness of his present 
duties, may enable him better to fulfilthem. . 

All that has been said assumes, of course, that there is such a 
thing as religious truth: nor is it possible to deny that, if this 
could really be disproved, the morality founded upon it would fail. 
But it cannot be without importance, whenever the proper evidences 
of the truth of religion are considered, to take into account, as one 
of them, its relation to morality: the certainty that, if it were dis- 
placed, the system of morality now received among men would, toa 
great extent, fall with it; and the extreme intellectual difficulty of 
maintaining in that event the supremacy of the moral sense, or 
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placing the morality of the future upon a new basis, likely to acquire 
general authority among mankind. If it should be suggested that a 
sufficient moral code for practical purposes might be maintained by 
increasing the stringency of human laws in proportion to the failure 
of religious sanctions, I should reply, that the power of human laws 
depends upon morality, and not morality upon human laws; and that 
any legislation, greatly in advance of the moral sentiment of the 
community, would certainly not be effectual, and could not long be 
maintained. 

It has been no part of my purpose to enter into an examination 
of any questions as to particular doctrines of religion. I have 
throughout used the word ‘religion’ in a sense exclusive of all 
systems, usurping that name, which take no cognisance of morality, or 
which are repugnant, in their practical precepts, to the general moral 
sense of mankind; and I have not dissembled my belief, that Chris- 
tianity (regarded in its general aspect, with reference to the points 
of agreement rather than those of difference among Christians) does 
fulfil the conditions necessary for moral efficacy. Error, inconsistency, 
incompleteness, or admixture of foreign elements, in particular modes 
of apprehending or representing it, must, no doubt, as far as they 
prevail, and in proportion to their importance, detract from the 
authority, or deteriorate the quality, ofits influence. So also must the 
mere fact of disagreement. But, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
Christianity is the great moral power of the world. It has often been 
supposed to be declining, but has, as often, renewed its strength ; nor 
has any other power been found to take its place, where it has seemed 
to lose ground. As to other forms of religion, it may, without diffi- 
culty, be admitted, that such elements as they have in common with 
Christianity may be expected (except so far as they are neutralised 
or counteracted by other contrary elements) to tend in their measure 
towards the same standard of morality. It is proper (as I suppose) 
to Christianity, rightly understood, to assert the identity of its own 
essential principles with those of natural religion, while teaching 
that the moral government of the world has been so conducted as 
not to leave mankind dependent upon natural religion only ; and it 
refers to a common origin with itself all the elements of religious 
belief, consistent with its own doctrines, which have been, at any 
time or place, accepted among the nations of the world. These 
propositions, and also that of the presence of the religious principle in 
any practical belief of the moral sense, appear to be in accordance 
with what is said by St. Paul in the 19th and 20th verses of the first, 
and the 14th and 15th verses of the second, chapters of the Epistle to 


the Romans. 
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In order to estimate aright the moral influence of declining 
religious belief, the relation between morals and religion must be 
accurately conceived. They may be regarded as independent, or as 
identical, or, again, either may be taken to be the foundation of the 
other. The following positions will serve as a sufficient ground for 
the opinion which I shall offer. 

A sense of duty is inherent in the constitution of our nature, and 
cannot be escaped till we can escape from ourselves. It does not wait on 
any ontological conditions, and incur the risk of non-existence should 
no assurance be gained with regard to a being and a life beyond us. 
Even though we came out of nothing, and returned to nothing, we 
should be subject to the claim ot righteousness so long as we are 
what we are. Morals have their own base, and are second to nothing. 

Apart from this intrinsic consciousness of ethical distinctions, no 
ontological discoveries would avail to set up a law of duty, and give 
us the characteristics of moral beings. A Supreme Power might 
dictate an external rule, and break us in to obedience by hopes and 
fears of unlimited extent. But by this sway of preponderant interests 
we are not carried beyond prudence; and in the absence of a law 
within, responding to the demands from without, we do not reach the 
confines of moral obligation; and, in case of failure, we incur the 
sense only of error, not of sin. Theology cannot supply a base for 
morals that have lost their own. 

Does it follow that, because morals are indigenous, they are there- 
fore self-sufficing? By no means. Though religion is not their 
foundation, it is assuredly their crown—related to them as Plato says 
dialectic is to the sciences, damep Opvyxos tois paOnpac.w *—the copiny 
that consummates them. Be the genesis of the conscience what it 
may, we learn from it at last that there is a better and a worse in 
the springs of action which contend for us; and that, whilst itis open 
to us as a possibility, it is closed against us as a right, to follow the 
lower when the higher calls. ‘The authority which stamps the one 
as a temptation, and the other as a peremptory claim, is not, we are 
well aware, of our own making ; for it masters us with compunction, 
and defies all repeal. Nor is it the mere expression of public self- 
interest ; for it extends beyond the range of social action, and covers 
the whole voluntary field. Speaking with a voice before which our 
whole personality bows, and which equally gives law to other men, it 
issues from a source transcending human life, and infusing into it a 
moral order from a more comprehensive sphere. It postulates a 
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superior will in communion with ours, and administering this world 
as a school of character. 

- To this result our moral experience naturally runs up, and stops 
short of it only where its course is artificially arrested. Till it is 
reached, the ethical demands upon us seem to address us in tones too 
portentous for their immediate significance; remorse clings to us with 
a tenacity, aspiration returns upon us with a power, which reason 
cannot adequately justify. But in the presence of an objective moral 
law pervading the universe, administered by a Mind wherein it per- 
fectly lives, and continued for man beyond his present term of years, 
the scale of the ethical passions, and the intensity of admiration and 
reverence for the good, fall into proportionate place, and escape the 
irony of being at once the ultimate nobleness and the supreme ex- 
travagance of our nature. Religion, on this side, is but the open 
blossom of the moral germs implanted within us—the explicit form, 
developed in thought, of faiths implicitly contained in the sense of 
responsibility and the forebodings of guilt. Its effect, therefore, is to 
suffuse with a divine light relations and duties which before were 
simply personal and social. 

A similar transfiguration befalls the pleasures and pains attending 
voluntary conduct, and constituting its natural ‘ sanctions.’ Treated 
as ultimate facts, they can never acquire more than a prudential 
significance. Treated as symbolical lineaments of a world under 
moral government, they are invested with an expression of cha- 
racter, and look into us with living eyes. Their appeal alights no 
longer on self-regarding hope and fear, but on the springs of sympathy 
and shame :—they pass from sensitive to ethical phenomena. The 
new and ideal meaning thus given to a large portion of actual human 
experience cannot pause there; it completes itself in the congenial 
anticipation of a further and invisible store of awards consummating 
the incipient justice of this world. The faith in a future life—where 
it is more than a belief at second hand— has its shee.-anchor in the 
moral affections. But for the felt interval between what we are and 
what we ought to be, for the indignation at wrong, for compassion 
towards innocent suffering, and reverence for high excellence, vati- 
cinations of renewed existence would have no origin and no support. 

In assigning this method of growth to religion, I do not mean te 
deny that it may have other lines of formation. The nature-worship 
which plays so great a part in ancient civilisation has a different 
history, and stands in much less intimate relations with the moral 
life of its votaries. We pay, I am disposed to think, too great a 
compliment to the Greek mythology when we attribute the ethical 
decay of later Athens and Corinth to-the growing scepticism about 
its gods. The public life was dead. The theatre of great passion 
and great action was closed. The calls for sacrifice, the opportunities 
for national expansion, were gone, and tlie political school for the 
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discipline of character was no longer there. With the loss of a pro- 
gressive history, the springs of heroic emulation suffered atrophy, a 
sickly hue passed over literature, philosophy, and art; and the sub- 
sidence of human loves and cares upon low Epicurean levels was in- 
evitable though the Olympian deities had never been dethroned. In 
the absence of any moral religion, no efficacious resistance could be 
set up, with or without a pantheistic polytheism, against the canker 
of social degeneracy. 

In dealing with the present problem, however, we confine our 
attention to the Christian type of religion, which has its hold upon 
our nature from the moral side. The question is, what practical 
effect might be expected from a decay of that religion. 

Under that change morality would lose, not its base, but its 
summit. The ground and principles of duty would remain; the 
means for deducing rules of action, estimating the worth of con- 
flicting impulses, and measuring the grades of obligation, would in 
the main be unaffected ; so that the moral code which would emerge 
from the labours of a mere philosopher need not materially differ 
from that recognised by a Christian. This-is only an inverse method 
of saying that the Christian ethics are true to human life and the 
expression of right reason. I do not think, therefore, that the form 
and contents of a moral system would be essentially modified by the 
decline of religious belief. It may, no doubt, happen that particular 
problems of conduct, as in the cases of suicide and of marriage, have 
become the subjects of ecclesiastical legislation, and so have passed into 
preoccupation of religious feeling, and, on the disappearance of that 
feeling, may be flung back into an indeterminate condition. But to 
the real solution of such problems it would be difficult to show that 
religion contributes any new elements, so as to turn into duty that 
which was not duty before. Its ministers and temporary inter- 
preters can give an historical consecration to all sorts of ungrounded 
opinions, and these will in any case have to look out for an adequate 
base, whether or not the religious view of life is still upheld. But 
it is quite possible that a rule of life, once thoughtfully constituted, 
should be acknowledged in common over the whole range of social 
duty by persons simply ethical and by those who are also religious. 

But though the decay of religion may leave the institutes of 
morality intact, it drains off their inward power. The devout faith 
of men expresses and measures the intensity cf their moral nature, 
and it cannot be lost without a remission of enthusiasm and, under 
this low pressure, the successful re-entrance of importunate desires 
and clamorous passions which had been driven back. To believe 
in an ever-living and perfect Mind, supreme over the universe, is 
to invest moral distinctions with immensity and eternity, and lift 
them from the provincial stage of human society to the imperishable 
theatre of all being. When planted thus in the very substance of 
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things, they justify and support the ideal estimates of the conscience; 
they deepen every guilty shame; they guarantee every righteous 
hope; and they help the will with a divine casting-vote in every 
balance of temptation. The sanctity thus given to the claims of 
duty, and the interest that gathers around the play of character, 
appear to me more important elements in the power of religion than 
its direct sanctions of hope and fear. Yet to these also it is hardly 
possible to deny great weight, not only as extending the range of 
personai interests, but as the answer of reality to the retributory 
verdicts of the moral sense. Cancel these beliefs, and morality will 
be left reasonable still, but paralysed; possible to temperaments 
comparatively passionless, but with no grasp on vehement and poetic 
natures; and gravitating towards the simply prudential wherever it 
maintains its ground. 

Historical experience appears to confirm this estimate. In no 
race (notwithstanding conspicuous individual exceptions) have the 
excesses of sensual passion been so kept in check as among the Jews. 
There is no more striking feature in their literature during the moral 
declension of Greek and Roman society (e.g. in the Sibylline Oracles) 
than the horror which it expresses of the pervading dissoluteness of 
the pagan world. It certainly cannot be said that the problem was 
rendered easy by the coolness of the Jewish temperament. The phe- 
nomena of Christendom present a more complicated tissue. But a 
just analysis yields, I believe, the same result, and attests the force 
of religious conviction as the only successful antagonist, on any 
large scale, of the animal impulses. True it is that, in the very 
presence of the Church, and even among its representatives, gross 
vices have at times prevailed. But these have been hollow times, in 
which, with large classes of persons, the outer shell of religion 
sheltered no sincere life, and the private habits betrayed the inward 
disintegration which policy or indifference concealed. To test the 
power of religion, we must limit ourselves to cases where that power 
is not effete. In the Puritan families of the seventeenth century, 
among the present Catholic peasantry of Ireland, throughout the 
Society of Friends, and in the Wesleyan classes, it can hardly be 
denied that the control of irregular desires has been attained with 
an exceptional ease and completeness. 

One source of this distinctive power yet remains to be indicated. 
A simply conscientious man may surrender himself unreservedly to 
the sense of moral obligation, and be so possessed by it as to feel it 
more than reasonable, and own a certain sacredness in its appeal. 
Duty, honour, self-forgetfulness in others’ good, may obtain the real 
command of such a one. But the persuasive force with which the 
right speaks to him is beyond all intellectual measure; it stirs him 
in depths he cannot reach; its heat is in excess of its light; it is 
something mystic which must have him, but of which he can render 
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noaccount. Here, in truth, is religion pressing into life, only with 
form still indistinct, and its organism of thought not yet differentiated 
and articulate. Let it complete its development, and what change 
will ensue? Once rendered conscious of the Supreme Source of his 
moral perceptions, the responsible agent no longer obeys a pressure 
out of the dark, but rather a drawing towards higher light ; for an 
impersonal drift of nature is substituted a profound personal venera- 
tion, and enthusiasm is turned from a blind nobleness into the clear 
allegiance of living affection. It is not without reason that this 
change has been treated as an emergence into new life. Its vast in- 
fluence is attested by the whole literature of devotion, and especially 
by its most popular element, the hymns of every age from the Psalter 
to the Christian Year. 

Though in theory the contents of morality are not altered by 
acquiring divine obligation, the efficacy of religion is more immedi- 
ately felt in some parts of the character than in others. The scene 
to which it introduces the mind is one which throws it instantly into 
the attitude of looking up towards an Infinite Perfection, whose 
presence it never quits, and thus supplies the true conditions of 
humility, of aspiration, and of felt equality of moral trust for all men 
before God. These moods of thought are specifically induced by the 
contact of higher excellence and a more capacious rule of righteous- 
ness ; and they are but poorly simulated by the mere sense of per- 
sonal insignificance amid the immensity of nature, and the awe of 
the unknown, and the conscious partnership of us all in the human 
liabilities. The moral characteristics of the Christian temper are 
nothing but the natural posture of a mind standing face to face with 
the invisible reality of the highest ideals of its conscience and its 
love. If that presence departs, they cannot survive. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


And all this,to me, describes the moral characteristics, not of 
the Christian, but of the religious temper. With what has been so 
finely said in the preceding discourse we ought, I think, most cordi- 
ally to join. Only for the words ‘ Theology ’ and ‘ Christian’ we must 
put the wider and more ancient terms ‘ Religion’ and ‘ Human ;’ 
and again, for the intrinsic consciousness and emotional intuitions, 
whereby these are said to prove themselves, we must substitute the 
reasonable proof of science, philosophy, and positive psychology. 

We have had before us three distinctive views as to the relations 
of Religion and Morality. Each of the three has pressed on us a 
very powerful thought. The reconciliation is obscure, yet I hold on 
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to the hope that it may one day be found; that we shall have to 
surrender neither Religion nor Science, neither demonstration on the 
one hand, nor Dogma, Worship, and Discipline on the other; that 
we shall end by accepting a purely human base for our Morality, 
and withal come to see our Morality transfigured into a true 
Religion. 

It is the purport of the first of the arguments before us to 
establish: that morality has a basis of its own quite independent 
of all theology whatever, but that since morality must be deeply 
affected by any theology, the morality will be undermined if based 
on a theology which is not true. We must all agree, I think, 
to that. 

The second argument insists that if the religious foundations and 
sanctions of morality be given up, human life runs the risk of sinking 
into depravity, since morality without religion is insufficient for 
general civilisation. For my part I entirely assent to that. 

The third argument rejoins that Theology cannot supply a_base 
for morals that have lost their own; but that morals, though they 
have their own base, and are second to nothing, are not adequate to 
direct human life until they be transfused into that sense of resigna- 
tion, adoration, and communion with an overruling Providence 
which is the true mark of Religion. I assent entirely to that. 

We, who follow the teaching of Comte, humbly look forward to 
an ultimate solution of all such difficulties by the force of one common 
principle. That we acknowledge a religion, of which the creed shall 
be science; of which the Faith, Hope, Charity, shall be real, not 
transcendental, earthly, not heavenly—a religion, in a word, which is 
entirely human, in its evidences, in its purposes, in its sanctions and 
appeals. Write the word ‘Religion’ where we find the word 
‘ Theology, write the word ‘Human’ where we find the word 
‘Christian, or the words ‘ Theist,’ ‘ Mussulman,’ or ‘ Buddhist,’ and 
these discussions grow practical and easily reconciled; the aspirations 
and sanctions of Religion burst open to us anew in greater intensity, 
without: calling on us to surrender one claim of reality.and humanity ; 
the realm of Faith and Adoration becomes again conterminous with 
Life, without disturbing, nay, whilst sanctifying, the invincible 
resolve of modern men to live in this world, for this world, with 
their fellowmen. 

And this brings us to the source of all difficulties about the 
relations of Morality and Religion. We place our morality—we 
are compelled by the conditions of all our positive knowledge to 
place it—in a strictly human world. But it is the mark of every 
theology (the name of Theology assumes it) to place our religion in 
a non-human world. And thus our human system of morals may 
possibly be distorted—it cannot be supported—by a non-human 
religion. But, on the other hand, it’is dwarfed and atrophied for 
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want of being duly expanded into a truly human religion. Our 
morality with its human realities, our theology with its non-human 
hypotheses, will not amalgamate. Their methods are in conflict. In 
their base, in their logic, in their aim, they are heterogeneous. They 
do not lie in pari materid. Give us a religion as truly human, 
as really scientific, as is our moral system, and all is harmony. Our 
morals, based as they must be on our knowledge of Life and of 
Society, are then ordered and inspired by a religion which belongs, 
just as truly as our moral science does, to the world of science and 
of man. And then religion will be no longer that quicksand of 
Possibility which two thousand years of debate have still left it to 
so many of us. It becomes at last the issue of our knowledge, the 
meaning of our science, the soul of our morality, the ideal of our 
imagination, the fulfilment of our aspirations, the lawgiver, in short, 
of our whole lives. Can it ever be this whilst we still pursue Religion 
into the bubble world of the Whence and the Whither ? 

That morality is dependent on theology; that morality is inde- 
pendent of religion: each of these views presents insuperable diffi- 
culties, and brings us to an alternative from which we recoil. To 
assert that there is no morality but what is based on Theology is to 
assert what experience, history, and philosophy flatly contradict, nay 
that which revolts the conscience of all manly purpose within us. 
History teaches us that some of the best types of morality, in men 
and in races, have been found apart from anything that Christians can 
call theology at all. Morality has been advancing for centuries in 
modern Europe, whilst theology, at least in authority, has been visibly 
declining. The morality of Confucius and of Sakya Mouni, of 
Socrates and Marcus Aurelius, of Vauvenargues, Turgot, Condorcet, 
Hume, was entirely independent of any theology. The moral system 
of Aristotle was framed without any view to theology, as completely 
as that of Comte or of our recent moralists. We have experience of 
men with the loftiest ideal of life and of strict fidelity to their ideal, 
who expressly repudiate theology, and of many more whom theology 
never touched. Lastly, there is a spirit within us which will not 
believe that to know and to do the right, we must .wait until the 
mysteries of existence and the universe are resolved, its origin, its 
government, and its future. To make right conduct a corollary of a 
theological creed, is not only contrary to fact, but shocking to our 
self-respect. We know that the just spirit can find the right path, 
even whilst the judgment hangs bewildered amidst the Churches. 

To hold, as would seem to require of us the second argument, that, 
though theology is necessary as a base for morality, yet almost any 
theology will suffice—Polytheist, Mussulman, or Deist—so long as 
some imaginary being is postulated, this is indeed to reduce theology 
to a minimum ; since, in this case, it does not seem to matter in 
which God you may believe. To say that morality is dependent on 
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one particular theology, is to deny that men are moral outside your 
peculiar orthodoxy; to say that morality is dependent merely on 
some form of theology, is to say that it matters little to practical 
virtue which of a hundred creeds you may profess. And when we 
shrink from the arrogance of the first and the looseness of the second 
position, we have no alternative but to admit that our morality must 
have a human, and not a superhuman, base. 

It does not follow that morality can suffice for life without religion, 
Morality, if we mean by that the science of duty, after all can supply 
us only with a knowledge of what we should do. Of itself it can 
neither touch the imagination, nor satisfy the thirst of knowledge, 
nor order the emotions. It tells us of human duty, but nothing of 
the world without us; it prescribes to us our duties, but it does not 
kindle the feelings which are the impulse to duty. Morality has 
nothing to tell us of a paramount Power outside of us, to struggle 
with which is confusion and annihilation, to work with which is 
happiness and strength; it has nothing to teach us of a communion 
with a great Goodness, nor does it touch the chords of Veneration, 
Sympathy, and Love within us. Morality does not profess to organise 
our knowledge and give symmetry to life. It does not deal with 
Beauty, Affection, Adoration. If it order conduct, it does not corre- 
late this conduct with the sum of our knowledge, or with the ideals 
ef our imagination, or with the deepest of our emotions. To do all 
this is the part of Religion, not of morality; and inasmuch as the 
sphere of this function is both wider and higher, so does Religion 
transcend Morality. Morality has to do with conduct, Religion with 
life. The first is the code of a part of human nature, the second gives 
its harmony to the whole of human nature. And morality can no 
more suffice for life than a just character would suffice for any one of us 
without intellect, imagination, or affection, and the power of fusing 
all these into the unity of a man. 

The lesson, I think, is twofold. On the one hand, morality is 
independent of theology, is superior to it, is growing whilst theology 
is declining, is steadfast whilst theology is shifting, unites men whilst 
theology separates them, and does its work when theology disappears. 
There is something like a civilised morality, a standard of morality, a 
convergence about morality. There is no civilised theology, no standard 
of theology, no convergence about it. On the other hand, morality 
will never suffice for life; and every attempt to base our existence on 
morality alone, or to crown our existence with morality alone, must 
certainly fail. For this is to fling away the most powerful motives of 
human nature. To reach these is the privilege of Religion alone. 
And those who trust that the Future can ever be built upon science 
and civilisation, without religion, are attempting to build a Pyramid 
of bricks without straw. The solution, we believe, is a non-theological 
religion. 
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your There are some who amuse themselves by repeating that this is a 
y a contradiction in terms, that religion implies theology. Yet no one 
tical BH refuses the name of religion to the systems of Confucius and Buddha, 
wie though neither has a trace of theology. But disputes about a name 
cond are idle. If they could debar us from the name of Religion, no one 
nue could disinherit us of the thing. We mean by religion a scheme 

; which shall explain to us the relations of the faculties of the human 
5108, soul within, of man to his fellowmen beside him, to the world and its 
pply order around him ; next, that which brings him face to face with a 





Power to which he must bow, with a Providence which he must love 
and serve, with a Being which he must adore—that which, in fine, 
gives man a doctrine to believe, a discipline to live by, and an object 
to worship. This is the ancient meaning of Religion, and the fact of 
religion all over the world in every age. What is new in our scheme 
is merely that we avoid such terms as Infinite, Absolute, Immaterial, 
and vague negatives altogether, resolutely confining ourselves to the 
sphere of what can be shown by experience, of what is relative and 
not absolute, and wholly and frankly human. 
















OF ST. PAUL'S. 





THE DEAN 








It seems to me difficult to discuss this question till it is settled, 
at least generally, what morality is influenced, and what religious 
belief is declining. 
























ves The morality generally acknowledged in Europe differs in most 
= important points from that of the Hebrews in the days of Moses, of the 
us Greeks in the days of Socrates, of the Romans under the Empire, of 
ing the monks of Egypt, of the Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
All of these had among them high types of character, higher, it may 
is be, than any types among us; but who among us would accept their 
By morality as a whole? Our morality has come to be recognised as it is 
Ist by a definite progress of which the steps may be traced. It is plain 
TS. that one form of religious thought and religious faith might aid this 
, a progress of morality by its decline, and another might, by its decline, 
rd impede or reverse it. On such a morality as we acknowledge, 
ity whencesoever derived, the decline of Buddhist belief or ancient 
on Roman religious belief might act as a stimulus and a help. The 
ist decline of another kind of religious belief might, on the other hand, 
of act most injuriously. 
ae It seems to me, therefore, that till the question is presented in a 
ce concrete and historical form, nothing can be made of it. I do not 
id understand the two terms of the comparison. Before I can attempt 
al to answer it, I must know, at least approximately, what morality 






and what religion. 
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If by morality is meant the morality generally recognised in 
Europe on the points of truthfulness, honesty, humanity, purity, 
self-devotion, kindness, justice, fellow-feeling, and not only recog. 
nised, but judged by a conscious superiority of reason and experience 
to be the right standard, as compared with other moralities—such as 
those of the Puritans, the monks, the Romans, the Hebrews—then 
I observe that, as a matter of fact and history, which to me seems 
incontrovertible, this morality has synchronised in its growth and 
progress with an historical religion, viz. Christianity. We are come to 
the end of eighteen of the most eventful and fruitful centuries of all, 
at least, that are known to us; and we are landed in what we accept as 
a purer morality than any which has been known in the world before, 
and one which admits itself not to be perfect, but contains in itself 
principles of improvement and self-purification. With this progress 
from the first, sometimes, I quite admit, with gross and mischievous 
mistakes, but always with deliberate aim and intention of good, 
Christianity has been associated. And in proportion as Christian reli- 
gious belief has thrown off additions not properly belonging to it, and 
has aimed at its own purification and at a greater grasp of truth, 
the standard and ideas of morality have risen with it. The difficulty 
at this moment is to determine how much of our recognised morality, 
both directly and much more indirectly, has come from Christianity, 
and could not conceivably have come at all, supposing Christianity 
absent. 

I do not here, in these few lines, assume that in Christianity and 
its long association with human morality we have a vera causa of 
its improved and improving character. But with this immense fact 
of human experience before me, unique, it seems to me, in its kind, 
and in its broad outlines undeniable, no abstract reasonings can 
reassure me as to the probability that with the failing powers of what 
has hitherto been, directly or indirectly, the source of much, and the 
support and sanction of still more, of our morality, our morality will 
fail too. It seems to me quite as easy to be sceptical about morality 
as it isabout religion. If the religion has been proved to be not true, 
then of course it is no use talking about the matter. But if not, a 
declining belief in it may, with our present experience, be thought, 
at least’ by those who believe in it, to be attacking the roots of 
morality, if not in our own generation, at least in those which come 


after. 

t is matter of history that in what we now generally accept as 
true morality there are two factors:—(1) On the one hand, human 
experience, human reasonableness, human good feeling, human self- 
restraint; and (2) on the other, the belief, the laws, the ideas, the 
power of Christianity. It is difficult to conceive what reason there 
is to expect that if one factor is taken away the result will continue 


the same: that the removal or weakening of such an important one 
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as Christianity would not seriously affect such departments of morals 
as purity, the relations of the strong to the weak, respect for human 


life, slavery. 










THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 







Considering that these papers are contributed by men belonging 
to very different schools of thought, and that they deal with a ques- 
tion very abstract and very ill defined, it is surely very remarkable 
that so much agreement should emerge on certain fundamental 








points. 
"Most remarkable of all, in this respect, is the paper emanating 
from one of those who ‘ follow the teaching of Comte.’ 

In that paper I find the following propositions : 

I. That morality is independent of theology ; but 

II. That it is not independent of religion, inasmuch as morality 
without religion cannot ‘ suffice for life.’ 

III. That religion means a scheme which (among other things) 
‘brings man face to face with a Power to which he must bow, with 
a Providence which he must love and serve, with a Being which he 
must adore—that which, in fine, gives man a doctrine to believe, a 
discipline to live by, and an object to worship.’ 

IV. That this scheme or conception of religion is ‘new, and 
differs from mere theology in the following distinctive points :— 

(1) That it avoids certain words or phrases, such as ‘ infinite,’ 
‘absolute,’ ‘ immaterial.’ 

(2) That it avoids also all ‘ vague negatives.’ 

(3) That it resolutely confines us to the sphere of what can be 
shown by experience—‘ of what is relative and not absolute,’ and ‘ of 
what is wholly and frankly human.’ 

I will examine these propositions in their order. 

Proposition I. clearly depends entirely on what is meant by 
theology, and on the distinction which is drawn in the propositions 
which follow between theology and religion. Two things, however, 
may be said of this proposition: First, that, as a matter of historical 
fact, men’s conceptions of moral obligation have been deeply influenced 
by their conceptions and beliefs about theology, or about the ‘ whence 
and whither.’ Secondly, that, as all branches of truth are and must 
be closely related to each other, it cannot possibly be true that 
morality is independent of theology, except upon the assumption that 
there is no truth in any theology. But this is an assumption which 

cannot be taken for granted, being very different indeed from the 
assumption (which may be reasonable) that no existing theology is 
The absolute independence of morality as 





































unmixed with error. 
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regards theology, assumes much more than this; it assumes that there 
is no theology containing even any important element of truth. 

Proposition II. is, I think, perfectly true. 

Proposition III. contains a definition of religion which might pro- 
bably be accepted by any theological professor in any of our schools of 
divinity as good and true, if not in all respects adequate or complete, 

Proposition IV. defines the elements in all theologies which con- 
stitute their fundamental errors, and which distinguish them from 
religion as defined in Proposition III. In short, Proposition IIL, 
defines affirmatively what religion is; and Proposition IV. defines 
negatively what it is not. It adds also a few more affirmative 
touches to complete the picture of what it is. 

Looking now at the erroneous theological elements which are 
to be thrown away, we find three words fixed upon as specimens of 
what is vicious. One of them is ‘ the Absolute.’ Most heartily do I 
wish it were abolished. More nonsense has been talked and written 
under cover of it than under cover of any other of the voluminous 
vocabulary of unintelligible metaphysics. It is admitted that the 
Absolute is ‘unthinkable,’ and things which are unthinkable had 
better be considered as also unspeakable, or at least be left unspoken. 

Next, ‘ immaterial’ is another word to be cast away. The worst 
of this demand is, that the words material and immaterial express a 
distinction of which we cannot get rid in thought. Ido know that 
the pen with which I now write is made of that which to me is known 
as matter; but I do not know that the ideas which are expressed in 
this writing are made of any like substance, nor even of any sub- 
stance like the brain. On the contrary, it seems to me that these 
ideas cannot be so made, and that there is an absolute difference 
between thought and the external substances which it thinks about. 
This may be my ignorance, but until that ignorance is removed I 
must accept those distinctions which are founded on the experience 
and observation of my own nature, and I must retain words which 
are necessary to express them. 

Then, as regards the word ‘infinite,’ in like manner, I cannot 
dispense with it, for the simple reason that the idea of infinity is one 
of which I cannot get rid, and which all science teaches me is an 
idea inseparable from our highest conceptions of the realities of 
nature. Infinite time and infinite space, and the infinite duration 
of matter and of force, are conceptions which are part of my intel- 
lectual being, and I cannot ‘think them away.’ Metaphysicians 
may tell me that they are ‘forms of thought.’ But if so they are at 
least all the more ‘ frankly human,’ and I accept them as such. 

_ Next we are to avoid ‘vague negatives altogether.’ Well, but 
surely a definition of religion as distinguished from theology, which 
consists in ‘avoiding’ certain terms, such as we have now examined, 
is a definition consisting of * vague negatives’ and of nothing else. 
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But then we come next to an affirmative definition: ‘ confining 
ourselves resolutely to the sphere of what can be shown by experience.’ 
To this I assent, provided experience be not confined to the sphere 
of sense, and provided everything which any man has ever felt, or 
known, or conceived, be accepted as in its own place and rank, coming 
within the sphere which is thus described. 

Again, it is demanded of us that we confine ourselves resolutely 
within ‘what is relative and not absolute.’ To this I assent. All 
knowledge is relative—relative both to the mind which knows, and 
relative also to all other things which remain to be known. Absolute 
goodness, and absolute power, and absolute knowledge are all conceiv- 
able, but they are all relative ; and to talk of any object of knowledge, 
or of any subject of knowledge as non-relative, is, or seems to me to 
be, simply nonsense. 

Lastly, it is demanded of us to confine ourselves to what is ‘ wholly 
and frankly human.’ If this means that we are not to think of any 
Power or any Being who is not related to our human faculties in a 
most definite and intelligible sense, I accept the limitation. But if 
it means that we are not to think of any such Power or Being except 
under all the imperfections, weaknesses, and vices of humanity, then 
the limitation is one which I cannot accept either as conceivable in 
itself, or as consistent with what I can see or understand of nature. 

But ought we not to be agreed in this? If there is a Power to 
which man ‘must bow,’ ‘a Being which he must adore, and a 
‘Providence which he must love and serve,’ it is clearly impossible 
that this Being, Power, or Providence can be ‘ wholly human,’ in the 
sense of being no greater, no wiser, no better than man himself. 

The whole of this language is the language of theology and of 
nothing else—language, indeed, which may be held consistently with 
a vast variety of theological creeds, but which is inseparable from 
those fundamental conceptions which all such creeds involve, which 
is borrowed from them, and without which it has to me no intelli- 
gible sense. 

With these explanations I accept the tenth paragraph of Paper 
No. IV., and that part of the last paragraph which has been already 
quoted, as expressing with admirable force and truth at least one 
aspect of the connection between morals and religion. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


In the third of the preceding discourses there is so much which 
I can fully and fervently accept, that I should find it far more grate- 
ful to rest in that feeling of admiration and sympathy than to attend 
to points of difference which seem to me to be of altogether second~ 
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ary import. But for the truth’s sake this must first be done, be- 
cause it will then be more easy to point out some of the bearings of 
the position held in that discourse upon the question which is under 
discussion. 

That the sense of duty in a man is the prompting of a self other 
than his own, is the very essence of it. Not only would morals not 
be self-sufficing, if there were no such prompting of a wider self, but 
they could not exist; one might as well suppose a fire without heat, 
Not only is a sense of duty inherent in the constitution of our nature, 
but the prompting of a wider self than that of the individual is 
inherent in a sense of duty. It is no more possible to have the right 
without unselfishness than to have man without a feeling for the 
right. 

We may explain or account for these facts in various ways, but 
we shall not thereby alter the facts. No theories about heat and 
light will ever make a cold fire. And no doubt or disproof of any 
existing theory can any more extinguish that self other than myself, 
which speaks to me in the voice of conscience, than doubt or disproof 
of the wave-theory of light can put out the noonday sun. 

One such theory is defended in the discourse here dealt with, 
and, if I may venture to say so, is not quite sufficiently distinguished 
from the facts which it is meant to explain. The theory is this: 
that the voice of conscience in my mind is the voice of a conscious 
being external to me and to all men, who has made us and all the 
world. When this theory is admitted, the observed discrepancy 
between our moral sense aud the government of the world as a whole 
makes it necessary to suppose another world and another life in it for 
men, whereby this discord shall be resolved in a final harmony. 

I fully admit that the theistic hypothesis, so grounded, and con- 
sidered apart from objections otherwise arising, is a reasonable 
hypothesis and an explanation of the facts. The idea of an external 
conscious being is unavoidably suggested, as it seems to me, by the 
categorical imperative of the moral sense; and moreover, in a way 
quite independent, by the aspect of nature, which seems to answer to 
our questionings with an intelligence akin to our own. It is more 
reasonable to assume one consciousness than two, if by that one 
assumption we can explain two distinct facts; just as if we had been 
led to assume an ether to explain light, and an ether to explain elec- 
tricity, we might have run before experiment and guessed that these 
two ethers were but one. But since there is a discordance between 
nature and conscience, the theory of their common origin in a mind 
external to humanity has not met with such acceptance as that of the 
divine origin of each. A large number of theists have rejected it, 
and taken refuge in Manichzism and the doctrine of the Demiurgus in 
various forms; while others have endeavoured, as aforesaid, to redress 
the balance of the old world by calling into existence a new one. 
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It is, however, a very striking and significant fact, that the vety 
great majority of mankind who have thought about these questions 
at all, while acknowledging the existence of divine beings and their 
influence in the government of the world, have sought for the spring 
and sanction of duty in something above and beyond the gods. The 
religions of Brahmanism and of Buddhism, and the moral system of 
Confucius, have together ruled over more than two-thirds of the 
human race during the historic period; and in all of these the moral 
sense is regarded as arising indeed out of a universal principle, but 
not as personified in any conscious being. This vast body of dissent 
might well, it should seem, make us ask if there is anything un- 
satisfying in the theory which represents the voice of conscience as 
the voice of a god. 

Although, as I have said, the idea of an external conscious being 
is unavoidably suggested by the moral sense, yet, if this idea should 
be found untrue, it does not follow that nature has been fooling us. 
The idea is not in the facts, but in our inference from the facts. <A 
mirror unavoidably suggests the idea of a room behind it; but it is 
not our eyes that deceive us, it is only the inference we draw from 
their testimony. Further consideration may lead to a different in- 
ference of far greater practical value. 

Now, whether or no it be reasonable and satisfying to the con- 
science, it cannot be doubted that theistic belief is a comfort and a 
solace to those who hold it, and that the loss of it is a very painful 
loss. It cannot be doubted, at least, by many of us in this generation, 
who either profess it now, or received it in our childhood and have 
parted from it since with such searching trouble as only cradle-faiths 
can cause. We have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty 
heaven, to light up a soulless earth; we have felt with utter loneli- 
ness that the Great Companion is dead. Our children, it may be 
hoped, will know that sorrow only by the reflex light of a wondering 
compassion. But to say that theistic belief is a comfort and a solace, 
and to say that it is the crown or coping of morality, these are 
different things. 

For in what way shall belief in God strengthen my sense of duty ? 
He is a great one working for the right. But I already know so 
many, and I know these so well. His righteousness is unfathom- 
able; it transcends all ideals... But I have not yet fathomed the 
goodness of living men whom I know; still less of those who have 
lived, and whom I know. And the goodness of all these is a striving 
for something better; now it is not the goal, but the striving for it, 
that matters to me. The essence of their goodness is the losing of 
the individual self in another and a wider self; but God cannot do 
this; his goodness must be something different. He is imfinitely 
great and powerful, and he lives for ever. I do not understand this 
mensuration of goodness by foot-pounds and seconds and cubic miles. 
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A little field-mouse, which busies itself in the hedge, and does not 
mind my company, is more to me than the longest ichthyosaurus that 
ever lived, even if he lived a thousand years. When we look ata 
starry sky, the spectacle whose awfulness Kant compared with that of 
the moral sense, does it help out our poetic emotion to reflect that 
these specks are really very very big, and very very hot, and very 
very faraway? ‘Their heat and their bigness oppress us; we should 
like them to be taken still further away, the great blazing lumps, 
But when we think of the unseen planets that surround them, of the 
wonders of life, of reason, of love that may dwell therein, then indeed 
there is something sublime in the sight. Fitness and kinship; 
these are the truly great things for us, not force and massiveness and 
length of days. 

Length of days, said the old Rabbi, is measured not by their 
number, but by the work that is done in them. We are all to be 
swept away in the final ruin of the earth. The thought of that 
ending is asad thought ; there is no use in trying to deny this. But 
it has nothing to do with right and wrong; it belongs to another 
subject. Like All-father Odin, we must ride out gaily to do battle 
with the wolf of doom, even if there be no Balder to come back and 
continue our work. At any rate the right will have been done ; and 
the past is safer than all storehouses. 

The conclusion of the matter is that belief in God and in a future 
life is a source of refined and elevated pleasure to those who can hold 
it. But the foregoing of a refined and elevated pleasure, because it 
appears that we have no right to indulge in it, is not in itself, and 
cannot produce as its consequence, a decline of morality. 

There is another theory of the facts of the moral sense set forth in 
the succeeding discourse, and this seems to me to be the true one. 
The voice of conscience is the voice of our Father Man who is within 
us; the accumulated instinct of the race is poured into each one of 
us, and overflows us, as if the ocean were poured into a cup.* Our 
evidence for this explanation is that the cause assigned is a vera 
causa, it undoubtedly exists; there is no perhaps about that. And 
those who have tried tell us that it is sufficient; the explanation, like 
the fact, ‘covers the whole voluntary field.’ The lightest and the 
gravest action may be consciously done in and for Man. And the 
sympathetic aspect of nature is explained to us in the same way. In 
so far as our conception of nature is akin to our minds that conceive 
it, Man made it; and Man made us, with the necessity to conceive it 


in this way.‘ 


® Schopenhauer. There is a most remarkable article on the ‘Natural History of 
Morals’ in the North British Review, Dec. 1867. 

* For an admirable exposition of the doctrine of the social origin of our concep- 
tions, see Professor Croom Robertson’s paper, ‘How we come by our Knowledge,’ in 
the first number of this Review. 
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I do not, however, suppose that morality would practically gain 
much from the wide acceptance of true views about its nature, except 
in a way which I shall presently suggest. I neither admit the moral 
influence of theism in the past, nor look forward to the moral 
influence of humanism in the future. Virtue is a habit, not a 
sentiment or an -ism. The doctrine of total depravity seems to 
have been succeeded by a doctrine of partial depravity, according to 
which there is hope for human affairs, but still men cannot go straight 
unless some tremendous all-embracing theory has a finger in the pie. 
Theories are most important and excellent things when they help us 
to see the matter as it really is, and so to judge what is the right thing 
to do in regard to it. They are the guides of action, but not the 
springs of it. Now the spring of virtuous action is the social 
instinct, which is set to work by the practice of comradeship. The 
union of men in a common effort for a common object—band-work, 
if I may venture to translate co-operation into English—this is, and 
always has been, the true school of character. Except in times of 
severe struggle for national existence, the practice of virtue by masses 
of men has always been coincident with municipal freedom, and with 
the vigour of such unions as are not large enough to take from each 
man his conscious share in the work and in the direction of it. 

What really affects morality is not religious belief, but a practice 
which, in some times and places, is thought to be religious—namely, 
the practice of submitting human life to clerical control. The 
apparently destructive tendency of modern times, which arouses fear 
and the foreboding of evil in the minds of many of the best of men, 
seems to me to be not mainly an intellectual movement. It has its 
intellectual side, but that side is the least important, and touches 
comparatively few souls. The true core of it is a firm resolve of men 
to know the right at first hand, which has grown out of the strong 
impulse given to the moral sense by political freedom. Such a 
resolve is a necessary condition to the existence of a pure and noble 
theism like that of the third discourse, which learns what God is like 
by thinking of man’s love for man. Although that doctrine has been 
prefigured and led up to for many ages by the best teaching of 
Englishmen, and—what is far more important—by the best practice 
of Englishmen, yet it cannot be accepted on a large scale without 
what will seem to many a decline of religious belief. For assuredly 
if men learn the nature of God from the moral sense of man, they 
cannot go on believing the doctrines of popular theology. Such 
change of belief is of small account in itself, for any consequences it 
can bring about; but it is of vast importance as a symptom of the 
increasing power and clearness of the sense of duty. 

On the other hand there is one ‘decline of religious belief,’ 
inseparable from a revolution in human conduct, which would indeed 
be a frightful disaster to mankind. A revival of any form of sacer- 
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dotal Christianity would be a matter of practice and not a matter of 
theory. The system which sapped the foundations of patriotism in 
the old world; which well nigh eradicated the sense of intellectual 
honesty, and seriously weakened the habit of truth-speaking ; which 
lowered men’s reverence for the marriage-bond by placing its sanc- 
tions in,a realm outside of nature instead of in the common life of 
men, and by the institutions of monasticism and a celibate clergy; 
which stunted the moral sense of the nations by putting a priest 
between every man and his conscience ; this system, if it should ever 
return to power, must be expected to produce worse evils than those 
which it has worked in the past. The house which it once made 
desolate has been partially swept and garnished by the free play 
gained for the natural goodness of men. It would come back accom- 
panied by social diseases perhaps worse than itself, and the wreck of 
civilised Europe would be darker than the darkest of past ages. 
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